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NOTE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



While all that Mr. Sidgwick Bays in the preface about 
the fitness of these stories to instruct and entertain chil- 
dren^ is true^ it is also true that they are fit to entertain 
students of any age, and instruct most of them. 

In consequence of the latter fact, the American pub- 
lisliers have had prepared for their edition a glossary of 
etymologies and related myths, so that any student with 
a moderate preparation may find the volume an introduc- 
tion to Comparative Mythology. 

TJie teacher is recommended to explain each myth, 
referring the pupils to the glossary, after the recitation, 
and to examine the pupils on the explanation, as a 
review exercise at the next recitation. To couple the 
explanation with the first knowledge of the story, would 
* detract from its charm as a story. 



PBEFACE. 



The following collection of legends about the 
Greek gods and heroes, to which I have been asked to 
write a few words of introduction, is a translation of a 
little book by Professor C. Witt which has been received 
in Grermany with great favour by the public and the 
press. This popularity has been due, not merely to 
the intrinsic beauty of the stories, but to the skill 
shown in the selection, and in the simplicity of the style. 
The last quality it has been the aim of the translator to 
retain in the English version ; and the success of the 
book in Germany suggests a hope that the translation 
may become a favourite in this coufitry. 

That there still exists a demand for some 8uch 
book, notwithstanding the deserved popularity of 
Kingsley's * Heroes,' Cox's Mythological Tales, and 
Church's Stories from Greek and Latin Writers, seems 
to be shown by the large number of encouraging 
letters received by the translator from persons engaged 
or interested in education. 



VI PREFAOK 

That Greek stories, simply told, will be acceptable 
to children, common sense would tell us, even apart 
from es^p^rience.. Children impartially welcome all 
tales of incident and wonder, if they can understand 
the language in which they are written, and if their 
pleasure is not dashed by the medicinal flavour of a 
moral. And even a moral will not deter them if it be 
not too explicit or obtrusive. 

Again, from the teacher -s point of view as well as 
the child's, there seems to be every reason in favour of 
presenting to them at an early age the stories of Greek 
mythology. There is first the obvious fact that such 
reading trains and cultivates the imaginative faculties, 
and that it is good to vary the ^ Arabian Nights ' and 
the German and Norse fairy-tales with such totally 
different material as the Greek stories. There are 
also other reasoqs arising from the altered position of 
Greek in education. 

Without entering on any controverted question, it 
Iq clear that even in classical schools the teaching of 
Greek will have in the future to occupy fewer hours, 
and- probably to begin at a later age, than hitherto. The 
much greater number of subjects now taught, and 
necessarily and rightly taught, makes this inevitable. 
And if the same good, or anything like the same good, 
is to be got out of the fewer hours, there must be con- 
siderable modification of method. And one obvious 
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modificatioti is, that macK which before was taught 
slowly and painfully by means of the Greek authors, 
should be leaint quickly and pleasurably by means of 
an English rendering. To take a very humble example : 
The present writer would have a much less weary 
memory of his early struggles with the ^ Alcestis ' of 
Euripides at the age of twelve, if he had been familiar 
from the age of six with such a version of the story as 
is presented in this volume. In short, to bring to the 
study of a language ~ always a difficult and tedious 
business to a beginner --some knowledge of the matter 
with which the literature deals, and dome interest in 
the people and their life, must tend to lighten and 
shorten the process of learning. And to this end the 
following little book is offered as a email contribution. 
The aim and hope of the translator may be thus 
summed up in two or three words. All children will 
get pleasure out of these t^tories, and that is much. 
Many children will perhaps get the elements of cul- 
ture, and that is more. And some may get. at once 
pleasure, culture, and a little real preparation for 
severer studies ; and so receive- a benefit, though 
doubtless of a humbler kind, yet something like that 
which Pope's ^ Homer ' has given to so many genera- 
tions of schoolboys. 

• A. S. 

Oxford ; Mremher, 1882. 
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NOTES. 



NOTE ON TSE SOURCES OF THE STORIES. 

Tho stories have been taken by the Author from many 
sources, but chiefly. from a Greek writer, ApoUodorus, who 
lived in the second oentuiy B.C., and collected the old mytho- 
logical tales. , A good deal has also been taken from the 
poems of Hesiod and Homer, and from the tragedies of 
Sophocles ; but in these cases it has been necessary to exer- 
cise some 'care in the selection of what would be suitable for a 
book intended to be placed in the hands of children. Several 
of the details have been supplied by the ancient works of art 
which have come down' to us. 



NOTE ON THE NAMES OF THE GODS. 

As it is probable that many readers will be more familiar 
with the Latin names of the gods, whilst the stories in this 
book, being derived from Greek sources, give naturally the 
Greek names, the following list will perhaps be useful, 
which shows the corresponding names of each god in the 
two languages : — 



Cheek, 
Aphrodite. 

ApoUon. 

Artemis. 


Latin,. 
VenuB. 

Apollo. 

Dianu. 


Athgng. 


Minerva. ' 


Eronos. 


Satumus 


Dimeter. 


Ceres. 


Dionusos or Baccbos. 


Bacchus. 


Hephaistos. 
Hera. 


Vulcanus. 
luno. " 


Hermes. 


Mercurins. 


Persephond. 
Flouton. 


Proserpina. 
Pluto, 


Poseidon. 
ZeAs. 


Neptunns. 
luppit-er. 



Also the hero and demi-god Hcraklcs is called Hercules by the 
Romans. 



KOTES. ix 

The young reader will naturally ask why, if the stones 
are the same, the names are in most cases so different. And 
the answer is briefly this : Each nation had originally its 
own gods, with different names and quite different ideas 
attaching to them. But the Greeks were a far more gifted 
and imaginative people than the Romans, and, when com- 
munication was established between the countries, became in 
many ways their teachers. Many Romans learned Greek, 
and the Greek stories became current. But as the Romans 
naturally adhered to the old names of their own gods, there 
arose in this way an identification. The old Latin ideas 
about their gods gave way to, or were incorporated with, the 
much richer and more poetical Greek fancies and traditions ; 
and thus the Gi-eek mythology was almost bodily adopted by 
the Roman writers. 

For example, the god Satumus was originally a Latin 
rustic god, presiding (as the name shows) over the important 
work of Bowing com. But when the identification took 
place, all the stories about Kronos were gradually attached 
to him, and thus we find him in the Roman poets the father 
of luppiter, and the old dispossessed king of the gods. 

In a f3w cases (as Apollo, Pluto, Bacchus), the name was 
adopted as well as the story, the termination being Latinised. 
Sometimes it was corrupted, as Proserpina from Persephone; 
and sometimes a chance resemblance (as that between the 
Latin Hercules, originally Herculus, and tho Greek Herakles) 
determined the identification. 

Accordingly when we say, as is often said, that the 
Greek Artemis (for example) is 'called Diana in Latin,' we 
are using language which, without the above explanation, is 
liable to mislead the beginner. 

A. S. 
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GLOSSARY 

OF 

ETYMOLOGIES AND BELATED MYTHS. 



TniB glossary is intended to disclose the foundation upon wliicli 
the Classic Myths rest. 

From the indisputable evidence of likeness in words, and from 
the similarity, often the identity, of attribute and legend, we con- 
cludo that the gods of Qreece and Rome, the heroes of the German 
'*Lay of the Children of the Mist," and the actors in the Indian 
epic poems, the Vedas, owe their existence largely to one and the 
same source. That source is made up of words and phrases used 
by the primitive Aryan people, from whom nearly all Europeans 
and white Americans are descended, to express their thoughts 
about the mysterious sights, sounds, and changes of the outward 

world. 

This simple people watched with wonder the rise, progress, and 
setting of the sun, the dawn and the twilight, the color and play 
of the clouds. Then, trying to explain the marvellous, they said 
that the sun was an all-wise being who toiled incessantly for man- 
kind, and who, when the day was swallowed by a hideous mon- 
ster, night, fought that monster, vanquished him, and brought 
back the morning light. And their sayings about less striking 
things in nature were fully as poetical and expressive. Through 
the influence of time, and owing to the wide wanderings and 
separation of the branches of the Aryan family, the first significa- 
tion of these words and phrases was greatly changed and some- 
times entirely lost 



xiv GLOSJSAIiT, 

By degrees tlie names took on substantial form, tbat is, ^ere 
supposed to represent real creatures, divine or buman, and tbe 
pbrases foimed tbemselves into tales descriptive of tbe deeds of 
tbese creatures. 

To Homer, He'siod, and (beir Greek descendants tbe personifica- 
tion y^as complete, and personal deities seemed to tbem to dwell 
on tbe cloud-capped Olympus, deities who rewarded or punished 
men at will, fougbt, loved and bated each other, and frequently 
lied, cheated, and stole in a manner far from worshipful. 

Some philosophers indeed suspected tbat a secret lay hid be- 
neath this inconsistent faith which bad grown up about tbem, 
but they only hinted and winked at each other, not daring or 
caring to jostle too rougbly things so sacred to tbe people. ' Now 
tbe secret is an open one, and be who does not obstinately shut 
his eyes and ears may read and bear all about it. 

Xiearned men have compared the names and stories of the gods 
among different nations, and found tbe resemblances which point 
to the common origin we have indicated. They have called 
their conclusions, when piit into systematic shape, " Comparative 
Mythology." 

In this glossary, tbe general outline of the system of Compara- 
tive Mythology is indicated, and tbe striking points of resemblance 
between the myths are enumerated. 

The etymology is given in cases where it throws any light on 
the Greek comprehension of the name, or is undoubtedly that' of 
a name having an equivalent signification in tbe co-ordinate 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit is tbe language of tbe descendants of tbat 
branch of tbe Aryan family which went into India from bigh 
Asia. Other branches went into Greece, Italy, and some other 
parts of Europe. Tbe comparisons of language are based on 
Prof. Max Mllller*s "Science of Language" and Sir G. W. Cox's 
" Mythology and Folklore." 

For clearness, most of the names are referred to the class of 
myths to which they belong; so by reference tbe student can 
group together tbe heroes of sun* myths, seamytbs, dawn-myths, 
etc., and, by observation of tbe likeness and frequent identity or 
attribute and action, convince himself tbat there must have been 
a common background. 

Tbe myths may be rougbly classified as follows: 
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XV 



MYTHS OP THE SUN. 



Apollo, 


Eros, 


CEdipus, 


Athnmas, 


Helios, 


Perseus, 


Bellerophon, 


Heracles, 


Phnethon, 


Cadmus, 


Jason, 


Sisyphus, 


EndymioD, 


Meleagcr, 
Theseus. 


Tantalus, 



MYTHS OP THE DAWN. 



AlcmenO, 

Andromeda, 

Antigone, 

Aphrodite, 

Ariadne, 


Atalanta, 

Athene, 

Clytemncstra, 

DannO, 

Europa, 

Qraces, 


llcbe, 

HclSna, 

lolO, 

Jocasta, 

Medea, 

Psyche. 




MYTHS OP THE WIND 


• 


Ares, 
Boreas, 


Ephialtes, 
Harpies, 
Otus. 


Hermes, ' 
Orpheus, 


9 

MYTHS OF THE HEAVENS. 


Argus, 


Here, 

Zeus. 
MYTHS OP THE SEA. 


Uranus, 


/flgeus, 
Nereus, 


Poseidon, 


Sirens. 




MYTHS OP PIRE. 


• 


Gigantcs, 
Hephaestus, 


Hcstia, 
Prometheus, 


Titans. 



XVI 



OLOSSAUT. 



. MYTHS OF THE DAYLIGHT. 

Delaneira, Qlaiice, luo, 

Musos. 



Laius, 



MYTHS OP THE NIGHT. 

Leda, Leto. 



MYTHS OF THE MOON. 

Artemis; Circe, lO. 

Seleue. 



• «• 



Danae, 
Demeter, 



MYTHS OF THE EARTH. 

• Qoea, Semele. 

Hlieu, 



MYTHS OF THE CLOUDS. 

Centaur, Niobc, Phrixus. 

HellB, , Pegnsus, 



MYTHS OF UNDERWORLD AND OF DEMONS OF 

DARKNESS. 



Cacus, 


Geryon, 


Minotaur* 


Cerberus, 


GorgoDS, 


Pluto, 


Cliarou, 


Hydra, 


Spliinx. 


Cliimera, 


Medusa, 


• 



GLOSSAET. 



Aefidaus, Gr. AeJieloat. Tlio 
name of a riv^r, aflerwards 
used to denote any running 
water. It probably contains 
tlie same root as Lat. aqua. 

Acheron, The name conveyed 
to Ibe Qreeks an idea of woe, 
which implies a derivation 
from (achoi) ache^ pain. It 
is probably only anotlier 
form of AcheloiJs, and con- 
tains same root as Ijat. aqua, 

Acrvdus, Or. Akrim», See 
Perseus. 

jSlites, Bee Medea. 

jSlgeus, Or. Aigeus, Belongs 
to group of sea-myths. An- 
other name for ■ Poseidon. 
Means the dash of tlie waves 
on the shore^ and is proba- 
bly akiki to al99d, to move 
quickly, 

^^Sihrat Gr. Aithri, dear air. 
Belongs to group of dawn- 
myths. Theseus, the Athe- 
nian liero, represents one of 
the sayinjTO about the sun, 
born of iBgeus, tlie sea, and 
^thra, the clear air. 

Alemini, Gr. Alkmeni, Be- 
longs to group of dawn- 
myths. Bee Ilprnclcs. 

Andromeda, Belongs to group 
of dawn-myths. The story 
of the marriage of Androm- 
eda with the sun-hero, Per- 



A ndromeca'— {Continued), 
sens, nricr the slaying of a 
monster, represents the. un- 
ion of the dawn with the 
sun after he has dispelled 
the night. It is but another 
form of the tale of Ariadne 
and almost all the brides of 
sun-heroes. 

Antigone, Belongs to group 
of dawn-myths. In the 
story of (Edipus, a sun-hero, 
Antigone, the dawn, is his 
daughter, not his wife. Her 
devotion to her father and 
her near presence ht his 
death symbolize; .as in all 
this class of myths, the renp- 
pearance of the tinted clouds 
of mominc at sunset. 

Aphrodite, Belongs to gi'oup 
of dawn-myths. The dawn 
as it springs radiant from 
aphroe, the foam of the sea. 
This lovely light was per- 
sonified by the Greeks as the 
goddess of bcnuty and sub- 
sequently of love. They 
sometimes called her Ana- 
, dyomene, %he vho rises vp. 
She is the Hindu Uehas, and 
another of her Greek names, 
Argynnis, corresponds to 
the Sanskr. Arjuni, the 
gleaming one. She has been 
identified with Lat. Venus, 
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GLOSSARY. 



ApoUo, Gp. ApoUon, the de- 
stroyer. Belongs to group of 
Bun-myths. He is the suu- 
god, liorn of Zeus, the sky, 
and Leto, the night, In 
Delos, the bright or visible 
land. His name, Phosbus; 
1ms tlie root phaOt to shine. 
His career and attributes 
all symbolize the course of . 

^ the sun in the heavens, 
which idea of motion marks 
a distinction between him 
and Helios, the' god whose 
habitation wus in tlie sun. 
In his wisdom is seen tlie 
searching light of tlie ^un 

. from wlilch nothing is hid- 
den. The unerring arrows of 
his quiver are the rays of 
light, all powerful to heal or 
to consui.ne. He is the Hindu 
Swya. 

Arcadia, Gp* Arkadia, Tlie 
hnght land, the East. 

Ares, Belongs to group of 
wind -myths. The name, 
like Hindu Maruts and Lat. 
MarSf contains the root mar, 
to grind. ' The first significa- 
tion was, the raging tempest, 
thus the name came to be per- 
sonified by Greeks as god of 
wild tumult and war. 

Argus, Gr. argos, shining. 
Equivalent to Sanskr. ar- 
gunas. 

Argus (panoptes). TheaU-seeing. 
Belongs to group of myths of 
thelieavens. As the guardian 
of lO, the moon^^oddess, with 
his thousand twmkling eyes, 
he symbolizes the myriad 
stars. • 

Ariadne. Belongs to (^roup of 
dawn-myths. The desertion 
of Theseus at Naxos sym- 
bolizes the separation of tlie 
sun from the dawn, here his 



Ariadne — (Continved). 
wife. Ariadne in tlie Athe- 
nian legend answeii9 to the 
Colchlan Medea and the An- 
dromeda of the Ar^ve tradi- 
tions, also to Brynhild in the 
Lay of the Children of the 
Mist (Niel)elungenlied). 

Artemis. Belongs to group of 
moon-mytiis, personified as 
goddess of the chase. Her 
unerring arrows symbolize 
the moonbeams. , The Greek 
Artemis niust not be con- 
founded with the Ephesian 
Artemis, who was a horrible 
.demon. Artemis- corre- 
sponds to Lat. Diana. 

Atalanta. The name contains 
the same root as Atlas, and 
denotes power of endurance. 
In the legend of Melcagi'os 
Atalanta represents the dawn. 
Belongs to group of dawn- 
myths. 

AtJiamas. Belonjra to group of 
sun-myths. The name is 
identical with that of Semit- 
ic sun god, Tammuz. His 
marriage with Nephele (the 
mist) symbolizes the action^ 
of the sun in absorbing or ^ 
dispelling clouds of mist. 
Their children, Phrixus and 
Hell&^are the cold and warm 
air, 

Athini. Belongs to group of 
dawn-myths. Her name and 
story akin to that of Sanskr. 
Ahand. She personifies the 
light of morning as it seems 
to spring from tlie forehead 
of the sky. The Sanskr. to ' 
wake, is also to know, so, 
to the Hindu, the goddess 
who woke people became the 

. . goddess of wisdom. The 
Greeks had the same idea, 
though they had lost the 
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XIX 



Athini^(ConUnued), 
word which expressed it. 
Athene answers to Lat. Mi- 

Bacchus, Or. Bakchos or 
I^kchos, Bee Dionysus. 

Bellerophon, Beloncs to group 

• of sun-myths. The nnino 
means the bane or slayer of 
Belleroe. Belieros probably 
contains same root as Hindu 
Vritra {tartara% the monster 
slain l)y Indra. 

Boreas. ' Belongs to group of 
wind-myths. The name may 
be akin to Ares, Maruts, Mars, 
and symbolizes dire confu- 
sion. Personified in Lat. 
AgiuUo, 

Cacus, Gr. Kahos, had. 
Oadmea, Gr. Kadmeia. Prob- 
. ably Syrian Kedem, the East 
Cadmus, Gr. Kadmos, Be- 
longs to group of sun-myths. 
Perhaps the man from the 
East, Syrian Kedem. In this 
myth the dawn, Europa, is 
the sislcr of the sun, and she 
has been borne away by (ho 
sky, Zeus. 
Castor, Gr. Kastor, With his 
brother Pollux (Gr. Poly- 
deukes), may represent tho 
dawn, and twilight. To- 

gather they are called the 
ioscuri (Gr. IHos, Qod, 
kouros, a hoy), or sons of 
Zeus. The word Kastor, 

gleaning a crocus, is akin to 
anskr. kasiuri, musk. The 
two brothers correspond to 
' Hindu Asvins, from astd, a 

mare, 
Otntaur, Gr. Kentauros. Prob- 
ably from kcntco, to spear. 
They belong to group of 
cloud-myths and correspond 



Centaur — {Continued^, 
to Hindu giiiidharvas which 
symbolize cloud-masses, tho 
heads lit by the sun and the 
rest in shade. This theory 
would account for the fan- 
tastic form ascribed to tho 
Centaurs. There is a sugges- 
tion of it in Wv^iYfiNubiqenm, 

Cei'herus, Gr. Kerheros, Means 
the Darkling.. Belongs to 
myths of underworld, and 
his name is nkin to Kimme- 
run, the Cimmerians or dark 
projple. Answers to Hindu 
Sarvara. 

Chaos. From root Cha, a yawn- 
ing abyss, sometimes repre- 
sented as a j)rimitiyo being, 
liusband of (}aia. 

Chai'on. Belongs to myths of 
under-world. The name sig- 
nifies a lion, (dso an engle. 
The ferryman of the Styx 
may hhvo been so named 
from his bright, code-like 
eyes. Some think it signifies 
a detourcr, probably from root 
cha, an abyss. 

Chimera, Gr. Chimaira, the 
word for a she-goat. Belongs 
to group of liiyths of demons 
of aarkness. 

Circe, Gr. Kirke. Belongs to 
gioup of moon-mytlis. The 
subtle beauty df the moon 
works a spell fatal to enersy, 
and hence may come the idea 
of the enchantment woven \^ 
Circe over the heroes of the 
Odyssey. 

Clytemnestra, Gr. Klytaimnes* 
tra. Belongs to group of 

. dawn-myths. Tho bride of 
the sun-hero Agamemnon. 
Her name is from klutos, no- 
hie, mnaomai, to woo for a 
udjfe, 

Civnus, Gr. Kronos, Personi- 
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Cronus^Continued). 
fled 08 god of time. In the 
story of Cronus swallowing 
bis cbililren, may be seen the 
action of time devouring the 
days and years. At Athens 
the word came to be a nick- 
name for an old fogy. Corre- 
sponds to Lat. Saturn, 

Ctiiiid, Lat. See Eros. 

Ceres, Lat. See Demeter. 

DcBdalus, Gr. Daidalos. The 
name was originally a general 
term denoting skill, from 
daUltUo, to toork tkillfuUy. 

Danai. From danos, burnt 
earlh. Belongs to group of 
earth-myths. In the wed- 
dinc of Dana6 and Zeus, as the 
golden shower, is symbolized 
.the play of the warm sun-rays 

. on tlie earth. See Perseus. In 
anotlier explanation of this 
story Dana6 symbolizes the 
dawn. 

Danaldes. The name may 
mean earth-born, from danos, 
burnt earlh. Tlie legend of 
the DanaYdes is strictly Ar- 
give, and they probably rep- 

: Resent the many wells and 
springs of Argos. The sons 
of ^gyptus are the mountain 
torrents whicli in spring over- 
whelm the* stream-beds and 
. fountains. The idea of the 
wives' beheading their hus- 
bands refers to tlie disappear- 
ance of tlie torrents in sum- 
mer, while the springs still 
bubble pleasantly. The sur- 
vival of one husband, Lyn- 

< keus*or Lykreios, may refer 
to the fact that the Lykreios, 
a name for a portion of the 
river Inachos, never dried. 

Deianeira, Name means de- 
stroying hw spouse. Belongs 



D^ neira—i Con tinned). 
to ffroup of mvtlis of the 
daylight. For her Heracles 
forsook lole, his bride of the 
morning, as Paris forsook 
(Enone for Helen, as Si- 
gurd forsook Brynhild for 
Gudrun. But tlie sun-hero 
must ere lie dies be reunited 
with the dawn, an idea 
which symbolizes the reap- 
pearance of tlio violet and 
yellow morning clouds at 
sunset; so, out of jealousy 
of lole, the violet hue, DeVa- 
neira flings about her bus- 
bund the manilc dipped in 
the blood of Nessus. This 
blood-red mantle represents 
the angry crimson clouds, in 
which the sun so often dies. 

Delos. A word for visible, bright. 
Perhaps because tlie island is 
said to have sprung sud- 
denly into sight, but proba- 
bly because it is tlie East, the 
land where thesiin rises. 

Demeter. Belongs to group of 
earth-myths; corresponds in 
name and legend to Hindu 
Dyava-matar, the earth-mo- 
ther. In her grief for her 
daughter Perseplione, carried 
oil by Pluto, is seen tiie cold, 
barren earth in winter mourn- 
ing for her summer child. 
Identified with Lat. Cere^. 

Deucalion, Gr. Deukalion. Tlie 
story of his creative power 
merely ascribes to him an at- 
tribute of his father, Prome- 
•theus. The myth of a terri- 
ble flood from which only the 
pious are spared ma}*^ be called 
universal. We have the 
Hindu tale of the escape of 
Manu the thinker, or man, 
with the seven, sages, and 
I many other analogous ver- 
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Deucalion — ( Cojitin tteif) . 
sions. Tlio name Dcuctilion 
signifies the MUiant 

Diony9U9, Both tlie attributes 
and worship of Dionysus are 
more Semitic tliun Aryan. 
His power is greater, his pas- 
sions are more violent and liis 
movements are wilder than 
those of the Aryan sun-gods 
nnd lieroes. He may be taken 
to symbolize tlie mysterious 
mover and movement of the 
Universe. As lakchos/Lat. 
Bacchus, he is the god of the 
vine. 

Dioscuiif Gr. Dioakouroi, See 
Castor. 

Diana, See Artemis. 

Endymion, Belongs to group 
of sunmvths. Tlie name 
signifies tqe sun as he dips in 
the sea. The love of SelenS 
for tlve youth Endymion 
symbolizes the light of the 
rising moon falling on the 
sun as he sinks to sleep in 
Latmos, the land of forget- 
fulness, the ni^ht, 

Ephialtes. Word for one who 
leaps. Belongs to group of 
wind-myths. He and his 
brother Otus are called the 
AUoadai from a?<?e, a ihreifh- 
ing-floor. They are literally 
the leaner and the pusher, nuil 
SYmboIizo the hurricane and 
the wind. 

EpimetJveus, Kame means the 
after-thinker (medos, coun- 
sel), and was suggested by 
that of his brother Prome- 
theus, which the later OreekB 
supposed to mean the foic- 
thmker. 

Eros. The word for love, per- 
sonified l)v Qreeks as goa of 
love. Belongs to group of 






Eros — {Contintted). 
sun-myths. Name corre- 
sponds to Hindu Arushd, who 
svmbolizes the sun mounting 
the sky,, under the figure of 
a lovely child. The heart- 
pierciiig darts of JJros sym- 
bolize t>unbcams. He is iden- 
tified with Lat. Cvpid, See 
Psyche. 

Extropa. Belongs to group' of 

dawn -myths. Her name is 

that of tlie Vedic Uruan, the 

iffide- spreading dawn. See 

. Cadmus. 

Fates, Gr. Moirai, Lat. Far- 
ces. The Fates, from Lat. 
faiiim, a thing tepoken, repre- 
sent in Aryan mythologies 
under various names the 
past, present, and future.* 
They are always three sisters, 
dreadful and inexorable, 
whose power transcends that 
of Zeus himself. 

Gaa, Gr. Gaia or QL A 
word for the earth. 

Garden of Hesperides, All the 
myths of this enchanted land 
symbolize the beauties of the 
western clouds and skv at 
sunset. The name is" from 
hespera, even-tide, 

Geryon. Belongs to myths of 
demons of drought and dark- 
ness slain by sun heroes. 

Gigantes. Belong to gi'oup of 
fire-myths. 1 heir fights and 
their death-dealing weapons 
symbolize erjuptlon of volca- 
noes. 

Golden fleece. Belongs to gi'oiip 
of myths of hidden or stolen 
treasures. These treasures 
generally symbolized the in- 
valuable light and heat of the 
sun. 
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Olauee, Qr. Olauki, A word 
for a bright, gleaming thing, 
Bclonn to myllis of theliroad 
dayliffut. For Olauke Jason 
forsakes his dawa-brido Me- 
dea, and by Medea QIauke is 
slain, io tlio evening. The 
story compared witli that of 
DeTaneira and lole, etc. 

Oorgona. Belonjj^ to the myths 
of demons of drouglit and 
darkness. Tlie dcstruct ion of 
Medusa by Perseus syml>olize3 
the dispelling of tlic night by 
the sun. 

Graces, Qr. Charites. Belong 
to group of dawn-niYths. They 
correspond to the Hindu Har- 
its. which like the Qreek word 
contains the root ghar, to 
gliiten, 

Ifarpies, Qr. Harpyiai, Be- 
long to gi'oup of wind- 
myths. Harpyta is a name 
for a fresh wind. 

Uebi, Belongs to group of 
dawn-myths. Her name im- 
plies that she is ever young, 
and is akin to Lat. juvenis 
and Sanskr. yavan, young. 

Helena, Qr. llelene. Belongs 
to group of dawn-myths. 
The gleaming daughter of the 
sl^.iy and night, and phoneti- 
cnily identical with Sanskr. 
S.'inimtt. 

Jlelios. Belongs to group of 
sun-myths. Tlie name signi- 
fies the sun. He dwelt fn the 
sun, and thus dififei*s from 

' Apollo, who wandered eter- 
.nally. 

llelti. Belongs to group of 
cloud-myths. Her name 
shows her (he light, warm air. 
IleUi and Phrixus correspond 
Inrgely to the Niflunga, the 
Noi-se children of the mists. 
See A I ham ns. 



Emhceehu, Qr. Hephaiatos, 
Belongs to group of fire- 
myths. . His name has the 
same root as Hebi, and may bo 
connected with apto, to kin- 
dle fire. He is tlie Agni ya- 
viehta of the Hindu, the 
youngest of the gods, fire 
being supposed to spring new- 
ly to life whenever kindled. 
Again, he is puny at birth, 
like a spark, but soon waxes 
strong and terrible, as devour- 
ing fltmie. Begin, the smith' 
of the Norse legends, corre- 
sponds to Hephisstus. Identi- 
fied with Latin Vulcan. 

Uera, Qr. Heri. Belongs to 
myths of the heavens. Her 
name is probably connected 
with the Sanskr. smr, the 
bi'ight sky. She may sym- 
bolize the heavenly air, con- 
sort of Zeus, the sky, and thus 
queen of heaven. SHe corre- 
sponds to Lat. Juno. 

Uerades, Qr. HeraJdes, Lat 
Hercules. Name may signify 
the glory of Hera (Jdittos, 
glory). Belonss to group of 
sun-myths. His life and la: 
bors symbolize the daily or 
yearly course of the sun. He 
is born of the sky, Zeus, and 
the dawD, Alcmene. He weds 
DeTaneira and is parted from 
tlie dawn, lole. He toils 
ceaselessly for the good of 
others. He wields the unerr- 
ing weapons, tiie rays. Ho 
goes to his death battling 
with blood-red clouds, con- 
sumed by the shirt of Nessus, 
cast over liim by DeTaneira. 
His story is that of the Per- 
sian Rustam, the Hindu In- 
dra, and the Norse Siegfried. 
The stories of Perseus, The- 
seus, (Edipus, etc., are analo- 
gous. 
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Eermei. Belongs to group of 
wind-mytlis. His unine is 
identical witli Saramayfl, son 
of tlie Hindu, Saranift. (he 
dnwn creeping softly over tlie 
slcy. His story symbolizes 
the action of wind. In the 
morning a baby crying feebly, 
growing suddenly to man's 
stature, stealing, singing, 
fighting, wooing, and playing 
tlio maadest pranks, creeping 
back to sleep awhile in the 
caves where he was born. He 
is the messenger of tlie ffods 
and corresponds to Lat Mer- 
cury. 

Eesperides. . From Or. Hespera, 
even-tide. See Garden of 
Hesperides. 

EetUa. The name for the fire- 
side personified. Belongs to 
group of fire-myths.- The Hin- 
u Agni in some of his func- 
tiqns answers to Hcstin. The 

fo'ddess of the household, 
dentified with Lat. Ve$(a. 
Hydra. Belongs to myths of 
demons of drought and dark- 
ness. As his name implies, lie 
is a water-snake. 

Iho. Belongs to group of 
myths of tlie daylight. She 
is the open nnd glaring day 
for wtiom Athnmas, the sun- 
god, forsakcfi his bride Ne- 
phele, the mist. Thus she 
becomes the step-mother, and 
from her ardent nature the 
enemy, of the children of the 
mist. 

lo. A name for the moon. 
Belongs to group of- moon - 
myths. In her wanderings, 
in the form of a white cow, 
wc pee the horned moon flying 
from the broad dny light, 
Hera, the queen of heayen. 



lo — ( Continued). 
See Argoe. . She has been 
identified with Egyptian Isis. 

loU. Belongs to group of dawn- 
myths. Her name, from ion, 
n yiolet, siffnlfles the yiolet- 
tinted clouds sometimes seen 
at sunrise and sunset. See 
DeTaneira. 

JoMn. Belongs to group of 
sun myths. Compare story 
with that of Heracles, etc. 

J&easta, Qr. lokasti. Belongs 
to group of dawn-myths. In 
the marriage of (Edfpus with 
Jocflsta may be seen one of 
the ideas of the Vedic hymns, 
the sun marrying the daWn 
from which be springs. The 
name, like lole, is from ion, a 
yiolet. 

Juno. See Hera. 

Jvpiter, See Zeus. 

LaiuB, Gr. Laio».^ Belongs to 
group of myths of the night. 
This is implied in his nnme as 
in Leto, etc., also in Hindu 
Dyasu. The story of his death 
by the hand of his son symbol- 
izes the destruction of the 
night by the sun ((Ed i pus). 
Compare with stoiy of Per- 
seus nnd Acrisius, etc. 

Ledff. Another form of Leto. 
Belongs to group of myths 
of the night. The 'name, de- 
noting obliyion of night, ap- 
pears in Lethe, Latmos, etc. 

Leto. Sec Leda. 

Lyciat Gr. Lykia. Means 
the white shining land, from 
Ivkon, white. Alucd in mean- 
ing to Delos, etc. 

Lyneeun, Gr. Lynkeits. See 
DanaYdes. 

Medea, Gr. Medeia. Belongs to 



Mtdia—i Ooniiniud). 
group of daim-mytha. A» 
such alie goea forth with 
JuoD, tbe suu-liero, from the 
palace of her fatiier JBelet, s 
power of darkness, beuriug 
with her the golden fleece, 
that is, t&king the wanu light 
of the sua. Again, hi the 
niBulle given her hy Helios, 
used . hy her to consume 
QIauke, may be sesn tlie 
sliiniug garment of Apollo. 
Witli Ihls slie iiiheriU the 
wladom of the sua-god, hence 
the Qrceks ascribed to her 
nisdom which grow into 
. wllchcrart. Her names U like 
Metis, .from Medot, countel. 

Medina. Or. Medtnua. See 
Oorgons. 

Itdeagtr or Mtieagrot. Beloaee 
to group of Bun-mytlis. His 
life ana exploils compare 
ivith. those at Perseus und 
otlier Buti-lieroes. The story 
tiiat Melengros must die wUea 
a hraud biirat out, means that 
the lightof the sun disappears 
wlien lie sinks in the west. 
His career seems to syinbolize 
tlie course of the sua on n 
cloudy day, when he some- 
limes Aoabes. forth splendidly 
and sometimes Is shrouded in 
gloom. 

JRniw. la name and attributes 
the Hindu ifanu, tliat is, 
Man, the measurer, the think- 



MiiuitQur, Or. Miaotauroi. 

Heans the Bull of Hinos. 

He belongs to the myths of 

demons of darkness, slain hy 

the sun liero. 
Musit. ■ Probably correspond lo 

tiiu seven sisters of ilio Hindu 

who mirse Ihu infiiut Arun/ui. 

They synihollze tiie light of 



JTuwf — {(hntnuiedi. 
day; and hence became to 
the Qreeks the goddesaea of 
■ all that Is beautiful and good. 

Minmxo! See Athens. 

Mtreurj/. Bee Hermes. 

Man, Bee Ares. 

N«T«a*, Beloon to mytlu of 
the waters. He is the sea- 
god. He is never dissociated 
from the sea, sod Is to Posei- 
don what Helios Is to Phoe- 
bus. The name is from nao, 
tofiow. 

Niebi. Belongs to group of 
cloud-niyihs. The name 
may be traced to inu, to 
fiou, which appears In San- 
skdt, Jfyata. Bhe Is the 
representative of winter. 
Tlie children slain by Apollo 
and Ariemis are the snow- 
drifts and icicles vanishing 
before the warmth of sum- 
mer. Tlie tears of NiohO 
may symliohze the melting 
of the frozen eartli.' 

(Sklipui. Or, OmpovM. Be- 
longs to group of sun-mytha. 
His stoi'y symbolizes the 
dally or yearly career at the 
■un, and compares with that 
of Heracles, Theseus, etc. 
SeeLniusandJocBSta Name 



Orpheut, Qr. Orp?i«u*. Be-- 
lungs to tiroup of wlnd- 
mylbs. His name probably 
answers to the Veilic Siihn. 
Iti tiie lyre of Orpheus which 
sootiied the dog Cerberlis, 
led tlie sliip Argo over tlie 
calm waters, and overpower- 
ed (lie sluglngslrons (tiie fnlal 
Iwlt of calms), is seen Lho 
force of the ravorinic breeze. 

0(ui. Or. OU>i. See BpkiaUet. 
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Pandora, Tlie Annie means the 
gift of rU the gods. 

Paifuums, For analogous le- 
gends of flood and rest of 
Uie ark on a mountain, see 
Deucalion. 

Pegaius, Or. PegoMs. Belongs 
to myths of clouds and mists. 
The name is from Gr. pSgS, a 
sprine. Hence the ideas of 
his rising from the water 
saddled and bridled, and of 
fountains springing from tlie 
impress of liis hoof. 

PeUyps. The name means the 
dark-eyed; pelon, dark, and 
&p8, the eye. The slaying of 
relops by his father, Tanta- 
lus, symbolizes the burning 
of the fruits and flowers of 
the earlli by the too great 
heat of the sun. 

Persephani, SeeDemeter. She 
is identifled with Latin Pro- 
serpina. Siie compares with 
the Dornrnschen and Rapun- 
zcl of Teutonic legend. 

Perseus, Belongs to a gron]> 
of sun -myths. PI is life and 
hibors symbolize the career 
of the sun. He is tlie son 
of Zeus, as .the golden 
shower, the sunbeams, and 
Danae, the dawn, who has 
been imprisoned by her 
father, Acrisius, the dark- 
ness. He is parted from his 
mother in the morning and 
finds her in the evening. As 
one of the fatal children, and 
in bis wanderings, his bril- 
liancy, his wisdom and other 
attributes, he compares with 
all sun-heroes, bee Hera- 
cles, Apollo, etc. For an- 
other interpretation of parts 
of tills inytli see Danae. 

Phadra, Or. PliaidrO. The 
story of Phtedra's love for 



Phcedra — {Continued), 
her stepson Hippolytys 
compares with that of Au- 
teia for Bellerophon. 

Phaethon. Belongs to group of 
sun-myths. His name, mean- 
ing gleaming, from phao, to 
shmc, was originally an epi- 
thet of the sun-god. Tlie 
scorching of the land in 
drought suggested the idea 
that an unskilled hand held 
the reins over the horses of 
the sun (the clouds),' and 
from this the story of the 
presumption and fall of 
Pha6thon probably arises. 

P?ientcia, Gr. Phoinikia, The 
bright purple land of morn- 
ing, from pfioinikeos; purple- 
red. Compares with Lycia, 
etc. 

PhHxu,\ Gr: PhHoeos, Bee 
Athnmas and Ilelle. 

PltiiOf Gr. Plouton, Name for 
the wealth-giter. Belongs to 
tlic myths of the lower world. 
He is the god of the king- 
doms of darkness. One of 
the three sovereign gods. He 
is Hades or AYdes, which de- 
notes the unseen. He euards 
the treasures of earth, the 
minerals and fruits. In the 
- story of his seizure of Per- 
sephone may be seen the dis- 
nppcnrance of the summer 
for six months. See DBmG- 
ter. 

PpUuse, Gr. Polydeukes, See 
Castor. 

Poseidon, Belongs to group of 

. n;yths of the waters, The 
sea-god. One of the three 
sovereign gods, Zeus, Hades, 
and Poseidon. His name 
may originally have denoted 
lordship, and would thus be 
connected with such words 
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Pi>9eidonr-{ Continued). 
as despot, etc. Or the name 
may be of Pheniciau origin, 
and connected "witli Sid-on, 
ship of On, the grcut flsli-god 
of the Phenicians. In most 
of his reputed actions may be 
traced tlio yaried movements 
of tlie sea. 

Pi*omelheu». Belongs to group 
of flre-mytlis. Ho is the 
Hindu Paramantlm, and an- 
swers partly to.tlie Loki of 
Norse mythology. He is sim 
ply the maker or eiver of 
fire, t|iough in later times the 
Greeks ascril)ed to his name 
other meanings. See Epi- 
metlieus. 

Pityche. Belongs to group 
of dawn-myths. Her name 
is the Qreek word for tlie 
breath. .The death of Psyche 
as she gazes upon Eros, tlie 
lord of love, symbolizes the 
fading of the dawn before 
the unveiled splendor of the 
sun. 

fyrrlia. Name for the red 
earth. The Eve of the 
Greeks. 

Pyihia. The name from putho, 
to rot, probably comes from 
the rotting of tlie carcase of 
the dragon, Pvtlio, idain at 
Delphi by Apollo. 

Rhea. Belongs to group of 
myths of the earth. She 
pre-eminently symbolizes the 
^eat earth-mother. Lat. C^- 
oeie. 

Saturn. See Cronus. 

Selene. One of the Greek 

words for the moon. Belongs 

to group of moon-myths. 

See Endymion. 
Semde. Belongs to group of 

myths of the earth. 



SiUnuM, Gr. SeUenon. Belongs 
to myths of the waters, 
which are subdivided into 
myths of forests and hills. 
The name compares with the 
Italian Sil.iiius. bubbllnff wa- 
ter, and perhaps with sirens. 

Sirens. Gr. SeirSnes. Belong 
to myths of the waters. 
Name may come from tlio 
Gr. eeira, a lon^ cord with 
a noose, in allusion to their 
faculty for catching or en- 
tangling mariners. 

Siaypnua^ Gr. tiieyphoe. Be- 
longs to group of sun-myths. 
A form of aophas, the toiee. 
In the story of the stone 
rolled daily upward and 
ever descending may be seen 
the sun compelled to climb 
the heaven and then go down 
to darkness. Tlie myth is 
one of the simplest. Sisy- 
phus compares with Hera- 
cles, Theseus, etc. 

Sphinx. Belongs to myths of 
demons of drought or dark- 
ness slain by the. sun. The 
name means one who binds 
faH, from the Gr. sphingo. 
She is the dark being who 
imprisons the rain. E^r rid- 
dle may symbolize the mut- 
terings of thunder which 
only the wisdom of the sun- 
hero may interpret She 
answers to the Hindu Vriti-a, 
to python, etc. The idea of 
the Theban sphinx is not 
borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian. 

Styx. Means the hateful riyer. 

Tantalus, Gr. Tantalos. Be- 
longs to group, of sun-myths. 
He is a sun- hero, -and his 
stoiT, in the ideas of supreme 
wisdom and of trnnsgression 
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TarUalui — (Continued). 
and punishment, compares 
-with that of Sisyplios. In 
the eternal drawing back 
from him of things almost 
within liis grasp may be seen 
the shrinking of the waters 
and of vegetation in times 
of intense heat, when the 
Bun may be said to be stoop- 
ing down to touch the earth. 
Tlie name is probably from 
Uao, to suffer. Bee Pelops. 

Tartaru9, Or. Tai'taros. Tiie 
name is akin to tkalaua, the 
beavidg or raging sea. 

Theseus. Tlie name is from 
MSf a hired servant. Be- 
longs to group of sun-myths. 
The Athenian hero represent- 
ing the sun. See Argive 
story of Perseus, Theban 
(Edipus, etc. Compares with 
Hindu Indra, etc. 

TUans, Titanidee. Belong to 
group of fire-myths. As 
beautiful children of the 
*<heaven and the earth may be 
taken to represent the light- 
ning, as the Cyclopes are 
subterranean fires. The name 
may perhaps be connected 
with titaino, to stretch, or 
with tUas, an avenger. 



Uranus, Gr. . Ouranos. Be- 
longs to myths of the heav- 
ens. He is the heaven spread 
like a veil over the earth. He 
is the same as the Hindu 
Vai^una, and both names 
have the root var, a veil. 

Vulcan. See Hephoestus. 

Wandering Rocks, Or. Sym- 
' plegades. The opening and 
closing of these rocks may 
point to a time when the 
Black Sea was infested witk 
icebergs stranded at the en- 
trance to the Bosphorus. 
Wing-God. See Eros. 

Zeus. The name is the same as 
Hindu Dyaus, the sky, which 
in Sanskr. is tiever personi- 
fied. As the supreme god of 
the Greeks Zeus corresponds 
with Hindu Indra. The Hin- 
du invocation Dyaus-Pitar 
answers to Greek Zeus paiSr; 
Lat. Jupiter. In Anglo- 
Saxon Zeus becomes lYv, a 
name preserved in Tuesday. 
It is the high-German lio. 
The same root appears in 
Greek ITieos, and Lat. Deus. 
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I. 

THE BEGINNING OF ALL THINGS. 

Long ago, in the beginning of time, there was nothing 
but a huge dark mass called Ghaos. In this Chaos were 
hidden all things that now exist, the earth and the sky, 
light and darkness, fire and water, and everything else, 
but they were not yet severed one from the other, and 
were so mingled^ and confused that nothing had a 
separate form of its own. After the Chaos had lasted 
for a long time it parted asunder, and the earth was 
^ divided from the heaven. The sun and the moon and 
the stars mounted up above into the sky, but the water 
and the stones and the trees liked better to remain 
below with the earth. 

There was a god in the sky called Uranus, and on 
earth there was a goddess called Gaea. They became 
husband and wife, and had, several children, of whom 



six were ugly and twelve were beautiful. The ugly 
ones had, each of them, either a hundred arms, or else 
only one eye. Those who had a hundred arms had also 
fifty heads, and they were as big as mountains, and very 

B 



2 MYTHS OF UELLAS. 

frightful. The others had only one eye apiece, and it 
was placed in the middle of their foreheads and was as 
large as a cart wheel. .. But the beautiful brothers and 
sisters were formed like men, only they were much 
larger and grander. Six of them were gods, and were 
called Titans ; there were also six goddesses, who were 
called Titanides. 

The gods lived on the summit of a very high mountain 
called Mount Olympus, which almost reached the sky, 
and Uranus was king over them all. He could not bear 
the sight of his hundred-armed and one-eyed children 
because they were so hideous, so he thrust them into a 
dark pit below the earth, called Tartarus, and would 
not let them come out of it again. But the mother 
Graea loved even her ugly children, and was angry with 
Uranus for banishing them into darkness and misery. 
And she said to her son Cronus, who was the youngest 
of tlie beautiful gods, that if he would promise to fetch 
up his hundred-armed and one-eyed brothers out of 
Tartarus, she would help him to dethrone Uranus and 
himself become king of the gods. Cronus promised 
that he would do this, and Gaea created the bright 
cutting steel, and made with it a sharp sickle which 
she gave to her son, and told him to kill Uranus with 
it when he was asleep. Cronus did as she desired him, 
and tlius Uranus lost his kingdom and his life. 

Cronus now ruled over the world in his father's 
stead, and the other gods had to obey him. He took 
one of the Titanides called Khea, to be his wife, and 
made her the queen. He also fetched up his ugly 
brothers from Tartarus, but he soon became afraid of 
them and drove them back into the dark pit. The 
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mother Gaea now saw how little she had gained by her 
treachery to her husband, and she told Cronus that 
he should lose his kingly power through one of his 
children just as Uranus had done. This frightened 
him so much that whenever Bhea had a child, he took 
it and swallowed it. He swallowed five of them in this 
way, and poor Bhea was very sad because she had no 
children left. Then Gaea told her, next time she 
had a child, to take a stone and wrap it in swaddling 
clothes and give it to Cronus to swallow as if it were 
the baby, but keep the real child in some safe place till 
it was grown up. Bhea did so, and Cronus swallowed 
the stone she gave him, thinking it was the little 
boy that had just been bom, but Bhea hid the child in 
a jcave in the island of Crete where a beautiful goat 
named Amalthea nourished him with her milk. And 
there were armed men there, who, whenever the baby 
cried, danced about and clashed their shields and spears 
together as if they were treading a war-dance for their 
own amusement, but it was really to prevent Cronus 
from hearing the crying. The boy was named Zeus, 
and in a year he was quite grown up, and was the most 
beautiful and most powerful of all the gods. When 
Cronus was asleep, Bhea used to go to the cave and 
talk to him. 

At last the time came when Zeus was to wage war ' 
against his father, and then Gaea gave her daughter 
Bhea a bowl containing a sweet medicine for Cronus 
to drink. Bhea went to her husband and said, * The 
mother Gaea is no longer angry with you, and she has 
sent you this sweet drinks' Cronus took the bowl and 
drank it up; it tasted very nice, but after he had 

b2 
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swallowed it h(B began to feel very iincomfortable, and 
presently he was sick. Then out came the stone and 
the children that he had swallowed, the youngest first, 
and. the eldest last; there were two gods and three 
goddesses, and they were all quite grown up. The 
names of the gods were Poseidon and Pluto, and the 
names of the goddesses were Hera, Demeter, and 

Hestia. 

Then the young gods made war against the old ones, 
and they sent for the hundred-armed and one-ey^d 
monsters out of Tartarus, that they might help them. 
The One-eyed were very skilful at smith's work, and 
they were so grateful to Zeus for setting them free that 
they forged for him valuable weapons, thunder and light- 
ning. The old gods took their stand on Mount Othrys, 
and the young ones on Mount Olympus, and between 
them was a wide far-stretching valley where they fought. 
When there was a battle the whole earth resounded 
at the tread of the gods. The Hundred-armed always 
threw a hundred pieces of rock at once, and Zeus hurled 
thunderbolt after thunderbolt, till the woods were in 
flames and the rivers boiled. The war lasted for ten years, 
but at last the young gods triumphed. They thrust 
their enemies into Tartarus, and set the Hundred-armed 
and the One-eyed to keep guard over them. 

Zeus was now the king of the gods, and he married 
his sister Hera and made her the queen*. . He also gave 
an empire to each of his brothers : all the sea was made 
subject to Poseidon, and Pluto became kin^f of the 
Lower World, where the dead. are. These gods had 
children, who were also gods, and had each their part 
in the gpvernnient of the universe. The good goat 
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Atnalthea was already dead, but Zeu8 honoured her by 
making one of her horns a wonder^ which became 
famous all over the world. Whoever had it might wiph 
for anything he liked to eat or drink, and immediately 
it was there ; and for this reason it was called the Horn 
of Plenty, because it produced in abundance everything 
that could be desired in the way of food. 

The mother Guea had planned the overthrow. of 
Cronus because he had driven back his hundred-armed 
and one-eyed brothers into Tartarus. But she found 
herself worse oflF than ever, for the only result of her 
revenge was that now her beautiful children were 
imprisoned instead of the ugly ones. This made her 
very angry with the young gods, and she could not bear 
to see them powerful and happy. So she* brought into 
the world some hideous monsters to make wal* against 
the young gods. They were called Giants, and had 
enormous strength and courage. They tore up masses 
of rock and dashed them Up into the air till the vault 
of heaven rang again, but the gods only laughed at it, 
for the stones were powerless to hurt them by the time 
they had reached so great a height, and there was no 
mountain high enough for the Giants to climb from it 
to the top of Mount Olympus. 

llie Giants went on in this way for a long time, but 
they found that, do what they would, they could not 
inflict any injury upon the gods, r.nd only got laughed 
at for their pains, so they resolved to try another 
plan. They made up their minds to build a ladder by 
which they might climb up to the abode of the gods, 
and they set to work to uproot a mountain called Ossa, 
and roll it on to the top of another mountain called 
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Pelion/ But whilst they were doing this, Zens hnrled 
a mighty thunderbolt against Ossa and made it fall 
down again, and the gods rushed down to the earth to 
fight the G-iants, shouting their war-cry. The fight 
lasted for a whole day, for the Giants were very strong, 
but at last the gods gained the victory, and they 
crushed each of the Giants beneath a huge mountain, 
which did not kill him, but prevented his ever getting 
up again. One o/ them tried to escape over the Medi- 
terranean Sea, but the goddess Athene, who was the 
daughter of Zeus, tore off a great three-cornered piece 
of land and threw it after him. It hit him just as he 
was in the middle of the sea, and he fell down and was 
buried beneath it. After some time the land became 

# 

covered with forests and cities, and it is now called the 

• 

Island of Sicily. Every now and then the Oiants turn 
on one side beneath their mountains, and then people 
say, ^It is an earthquake'; and sometimes they become 
quite furious with impatience, and then their fiery 
breath bursts through the mountains aiid puffs out 
molten iron and stones. 

After the Oiants were, conquered, Gaea created a 
truly terrific being, far worse than they had been. 
She brought him out of a great crack that she made 
in the earth, and she called her son Typhoeus and was 
quite pleased to see how hideous he was, for she 
thought that such a monstrous creature would surely 
be able to conquer the young gods. He could see 
over the tops of the highest mountains, and when he 
stretched out his hands they reached right round the 
world. He had a hundred heads, each of them with a 
different kind of voice, so that he could speak like a 
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man, bellow like a bull, roar like a lion, bark like a dog, 
and hiss like a snake. All the other gods were afraid of 
him and hid themselves, but Zeus armed himself with 
thunderbolts and went out to fight him. Tjphoeus 
threw large masses of rock at him, and screamed with 
all his hundred mouths at once, but Zeus scorched him 
with lightning, till at last bright flames burst out all over 
the giant's body. Then Tjphoeus howled and dashed 
himself to the ground, rolling over and over to try and 
put out the flames, but he could not succeed in doing 
BO, for Zeus went on hiu'ling thunderbolts at him, and 
the trees all round became red hot. At hist Gaea began 
to fear that the whole earth would melt, and* so she 
seized Typhoeus and flung him down into Tartarus, 
where he died. 

After this G-aea gave up fighting with the young 
gods, for she knew that they were stronger than she 
was, but it was a very long time before she really made 
friends with them. 
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n. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

It was during the time when Cronus was reigning 
over the gpds that men were first created, and this was 
called the Golden Age. In the Golden Age it was 
always springtime, and beautiful flowers blossomed the 
whole year round in the woods and meadows. It was 
not necessary for men to labour at tilling the ground, 
for the earth brought forth of itself everything they 
could possibly require : apples and melons and grapes 
and other fruits grew wild everywhere, and in the brooks 
there flowed a delicious kind of water that tasted like 
milk. Men, too, were good and happy, and they all Uved 
for a long time, for three hundred years and more, 
and they did not get old and grey, but always remained 
young. They had no need of houses, but lived out of 
doors with the beautiful earth for a carpet and the 
sky for a roof. Neither were there any distinctions 
such as we have now between rich and poor, or the 
upper and lower classes, but all were equal and lived 
together as friends. When they had lived for a long 
time and had had enough of life, they fell into a deep 
sleep and never woke again ; that was their death. 

The Golden Age came to an end at last, but those 
who had lived during that time became guardian 
spirits who still wander unseen over the earth and are 
kind to us who are now alive. 
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PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS 

After the Golden Age was over, the world went on just 
as it does now; summer and winter followed each 
other, and- there were times of bad weather as we)l as 
of bright sunshine ; there were also many people who 
had not everything they wanted, but were obliged to 
struggle against hunger and cold and other evils. 
But they were happy and contented, and had still a 
spark of the god-like spirit left in them, so that under 
the . pressure of need they learnt all kinds of useful 
arts. 

There were two brothers of the race of the gods, whose 
father had been a Titan and had fought against Zeus. 
These brothers were kind to men and lived among 
them ; one of them was called Prometheus, or the Fore- 
thinker, because he was always Jooking forward and 
planning for the future ; and the other was called Epi- 
metheus, or the Afterthinker, because he never thought 
seriously about things till they had already taken place. 
Zeus had not gifted men with fire, but Prometheus 
foresaw that by the help of fire they would be able to 
melt the hard iron and forge many useful tools and 
weapons which would add to their comfort. So he 
begged Zeus to give it to them, but Zeus said, * They 
will become too clever, and at last they will think 
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themselves equal to the gods.' Prometheus thought it 
would be a noble thing to scorn the anger of Zeus and 
bring down fire to the earth in order to benefit man- 
kind, and though he knew that Zeus would punish 
him severely for doing so, he was willing to bear that. 
He took a reed in which there was a great deal of pith 
of the same kind that still grows in warm countries and 
is used for fuel, and he climbed up to the sun with 
this reed in his hand, and held it in the blaze till it 
caught fire and burned like tinder. Then he came 
down to earth again, and made a fire which gave out 
warmth and a clear blaze, so that all men wondered at 
it. And when it was dark Zeus looked down upon the 
earth. There appeared to be a great many stars there, 
but the lights which he saw were not stars, — they were 
.the flickering fires that men had kindled, and Zeus 
knew it, and was very, very angry. 

Now at that time there were no such things as 
diseases and cares among men, so Zeus resolved to 
send them these unwelcome guests, because they had 
obtained fire against his will. The god Hephaestus 
fashioned a marvellously beautiful woman out of clay, 
and Zeus gave life to her, and the other gods endowed 
her with many of those gifts that call forth the love of 
men. They gave her goodly gifts indeed — good-nature, 
pleasant speech, and skill in many arts, but no one 
gave her an honourable, straightforward mind. The 
gods called her Pandora, or the All-gifted, because 
they had all brought her some gift. Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods, took her to Epimetheus and 
said, ^Zeus sends this beautiful woman to be your 
wife.' Prometheus had warned his brother no*^ to 
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accept any gift from Zeus, because he knew that he 
would act treacherously, but when Epimetheus saw the 
lovely woman, he forgot that she had come from Zeus 
tod took her home to live with him. Pandora showed 
him a golden casket which she said contained her 
dowry, and as he was very anxious to see the precious 
jewels he expected to find in it, he begged her to open 
it. But when she had taken* off the lid, instead of 
any jewels, there were a number of winged figures in- 
side with coipse-like faces who struggled out and flew 
about all over the world : these were the diseases and 
cares that Zeus had said he would send. They fly into 
the houses of men and nestle beside them without 
any one being able to see or hear them come in. Even 
now it often happens that when a man is seated at 
dinner with his guests, well and happy, one of the 
diseases flies in without any one knowing it, and in 
the night it seizes upon him and puts an end to all his 
enjoyment* Zeus had meant to send into the world a 
still worse fellow, called Foreboding, so that men might 
•know all their troubles beforehand, and thus lose all 
pleasure in life. Foreboding was in the casket with 
the others, but when Pandora took oflf tte lid, he was 
in such a hurry to get out that his wings caught in 
the inner edge of the casket, and when Pandora shut 
down the lid again she did not see that he was left 
behind. If Foreboding had come into the world, every- 
one would have known in childhood of the diseases ana 
troubles in store for him in his old age, and would 
thus have lost all his spirits, even in his days of 
health. 

Thus did Zeus punish men by sending disease and 
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care among them ; but for Prometheus, who had taken 
the fire to them, he reserved a far severer punishment. 
He commanded two gods to carry him to Mount Cau- 
casus, aiid the god Hephaestus, who was an excellent 
smith, bound him to a rock with strong iron chains so 
that he could neither move hand nor foot ; but Heph- 
aestus did so very unwillingly, for it seemed to him 
that Prometheus had done a great and god-like thing 
in braving the wrath of Zeus. Every morning a huge 
eagle came and pecked open the body of Prometheus 
and ate his liver, and every night the liver grew again 
and t)ie body healed over it. Prometheus suffered in- 
expressible agony, but he never would beg for mercy 
from Zeus nor say that he was so^y for having brought 
down the fire, for he was still, of the same mind 
about it. , • 

But after many year^ had passed, there came a 
great hero named Heracles, who shot the eagle with 
his bow and arrow and delivered Prometheus. Pro- 
metheus was now free, but he was still obliged to wear 
an iron ring on his finger to remind him of his punish-* 
ment, and from .that time it has always been the cus- 
tom for people to wear rings as reminders. 
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IV. 

DEUCALION AND PYRRHA. 

Aft£u disease and care hiid come into the world, men 
became unkind and unfriendly ; instead of peace there 
was now constant war, and murder and theft were more 
common every day. The gods were much displeased 
at these crimes, and Zeus said he would dedtroy the 
whole race of men by a great flood. There were, how- 
ever, one man and one woman, Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
who took no part in the crimeis that were committed, 
but who lived peacefully and uprightly, fearing the 
gods. Deucalion was the son of Prometheus, who knew 
everything that the gods had resolved upon though he 
was chained to Mount Caucasus, and when the great 
.flood was about to take place, he advised Deucalion to 
provide against it by building a chest that could float 
on the water, so that when the 'flood began, he and his 
wife might take shelter in it. 

Then a mighty rain poured down from heaven 
which lasted for nine days and nine nights. The 
valleys were soon filled with water, and the people fled 
for safety to the tops of the highest mountains ; but 
the flood rose higher and higher till at last the waves 
washed right over the mountains, so that the people 
perished micernbly in the water. The great chest 
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floated about on the top of the waves, and Deucalion and 
Pjrrha who were safely shut up inside it, could hear 
the pouring rain and the cries of the drowning people. 
When they were all drowned, the raiu ceased and the 
waters began to abate, and on the next day the bottom 
of the chest grated against dry land. Then Deucalion 
burst it open, and he and Pyrrha came out into the 
sunshine, but all they could see was a wide stretch of 
sea with only the tops of the highest mountains 
standing out above it. The mountain where the chest 
had stranded was called Parnassus, and was specially 
dedicated to the gods. Before this time Zeus had 
once wanted to know where the middle of the earth was, 
and had let fly two doves at the same moment from the 
two ends of the world to see where they would meet : 
they met on Mount Parnassus, and thus it was proved 
beyond a doubt, that this mountain must be the centre 
of the earth. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha were now the only ones re- 
maining of the whole human race, and it was on ac- 
count of their piety that Zeus had allowed them to 
save themselves instead of destroying them with the 
others. The waters abated until they no longer covered 
the earth, and then the grass and flowers and trees 
bloomed forth again as they do in spring, and Zqus 
sent Hermes, the messenger of the gods, to tell Deuca-* 
lion and Pyrrha that they might ask for anything they 
pleased, and he would grant it. They determined to 
ask that there might again be men on the earth, and 
Hermes told them to go into the valley where there 
were a great many stones lying, and to take up the 
stones and throw them over their shoulders. They did 
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80, and this was what happened : every stone that Deuca- 
lion threw became a man, and every stone that Pyrrha 
threw became a woman. Deucalion was their king, 
and he taught them to cultivate the land, and many 
other useful arts. And after some time had passed 
the whole earth was filled with people as before, and 
no one would have known f hat the great Flood had ever 
taken place. 
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V. 

THE RAPE OF PERSEPHONE. 

The goddess Demeter had a daughter named Perse- 
phone, who lived in the island of Sicily. Her mother 
had given her several maidens to be her playfellows, 
and she herself often came down from. Mount Olympus 
to see her daughter. The maidens played and danced 
together, or wandered about ovt)r the hills and valleys 
looking for beautiful flowers, and were as happy as the 
days were long. One day whilst fhey were all scattered 
about looking for flowers, it happened that Persephone 
strayed away from the others and was quite alone. 
Then suddenly the eaith opened beside her, and out of 
it there came a chariot drawn by fierce coal-black 
horses, in which .was a man with a pale face and a 
black be^rd and a golden circlet round his hair. He 
put out his hand and took hold of the beautiful Per- 
sephone, and drew her into the chariot beside him. 
She screamed out to her companions, but it was of no 
use, for the man with the pale. face and the black 
beard held her fast, and the horses ran like lightning 
till very soon tliey had disappeared under the earth 
and she cQuld no longer be seen or heard. Her com- 
panions had heard her cries and they ran to look for 
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her, but they could not tell what had become of 
her. 

Now when Demeter found> that her daughter had 
been carried oflf she was very much distressed, and she 
lighted a torch and wandered all over the world trying 
to find her. She lit up every cranny and cavern with 
her torch, and climbed all the highest mountains, asking 
gods and men if they had seen her child, but no trace 
of her could she find. 

I must tell you that the pale dark man was the god 
Pluto, the king of the Lower World. It was so dismal 
down there that no woman would consent to be his 
wife, so he made up his mind to carry off the beautiful 
Persephone by force, and Zeus had given hiin leave to 
do this, but he did not tell Demeter about it. Demeter 
wandered about for a whole year, growing every day 
sadder and sadder, till at last the sun-god, Helios, 
took pity on her. Helios could see everything that 
happened on the earth, and he had been looking on 
when Pluto rau away with Persephone, so he told 
Demeter that her daughter was in the Lower World, 
and that the gods knew all about it and allowed it. 
Then* Demeter was angry with Zeus and the other 
gods for having given her so much pain, and she 
refused to live with them any longer^ but remained on 
earth among men. 

The gods were sorry for this, for they honoured and 
loved Demeter, so after a little while Zeus proposed 
that a council of all the gods should be held, and that 
they should judge between Demeter and Pluto. A day 
was appointed, and they all came together, Demeter 
and Pluto among the rest ; and it was decided that if 

C 
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Perdephone bc^ as yet eaten nothing since she left the 
earth she should return to her mother, but that other- 
wise she should remain in the Lower World. Now 
Persephone bad been so sad in the Lower World that 
during all thi.s time she had neither eaten nor drunk 
anything but once. This was one day when, as she was 
walking by the side of the river that flows through the 
Lower World and came to some pomegranate trees 
laden with beautiful red fruit, she plucked^ a pome- 
granate and ate it ; and Pluto told this in the assembly 
of the gods, hoping that it would make good his claim 
to keep her. But the gods decreed that as she had 
eatea nothing but a pomegranate in the Lower World 
she should not remain there altogether, but only for a 
third of the year, and that during the remaining two 
thirds she should be allowed to live on the earth. So 
it was arranged in this way : as long as the ears of 
com were below the ground, Persephone had to remain 
in the Lower World with her husband, but as soon as 
the blades appeared above the soil, she too came up 
into the sunlight to her mother. 

At this time com was already growing upon the 
earth, for. Demeter had created it for the use of men, 
and she often wore a wreath of wheat-ears round her 
head. But when she was wandering over the earth 
looking for her daughter, she found that no one under- 
stood the best means of making it grow, and as she 
knew that men would be more peaceful and friendly if 
they cultivated the ground and surrounded themselves 
with beautiful plants, she determined to teach them 
how to do 30. Demeter loved all men, but most of 
all a man named Triptolemxis, and she gave him a 
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chariot drawn by two winged dragons, and put into his 
hand a quantity of com, which she told him to strew 
over the earth. Triptolemus flew through the air in his 
chariot, scattering the grains of com as he went ; and 
then there fell a gentle rain which made them sink 
into the ground,' so that they became firmly rooted, 
and soon shot forth little blades. The people were 
much pleased when the corn grew up and ripened, and 
Triptolemus taught them all that he had learnt from 
Demeter about the best way of cultivating it and turn- 
ing it to good account. Soon there were fields of waving 
com all over the earth, and instead of always going out 
hunting, men tilled the ground and waited for the 
harvest. When it was ripe, they raised altars of earth 
and green grass, and laid the fresh ears upon them as 
a thank-offering to the gods for having sent rain and 
sunshine to make the corn grow. Demeter especially 
was held in great honour, and they prayed to her when 
they sowed their crops. 
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MAKPESSA. 

There was once a king of Greece named Evenus, who 
had a beautiful daughter called Marpessa. There was 
also a brave and noble hero called Idas, and he came 
one day to the king and asked him to let him have 
Marpessa for his wife. Marpessa would have been 
quite willing to agree to this, but the old king was 
very selfish, and he said that he would not let his 
daughter leave him to marry anyone.. So Idas had to 
go away with a heavy heart, but the sea-god Poseidon 
was his friend, and he gave him a wonderful chariot 
in which to carr}' off the beautiful Marpessa by stealth. 
The chariot was drawn by very swift horses, and it had 
wings on both siBes which flapped as the horses ran, 
so that nothing on earth could go faster than this 
chariot. 

One day when ]\iarpessa went to the well to draw 
water, she found Idas waiting there for her in the 
winged chariot, and she got up beside him and drove 
away. The old king saw them go, and he was very angry 
and said that he would fetch back Marpessa and kill 
Idas. He had the swiftest team of horses in the whole 
country, and he drove them furiously along the track 
of the other chariot, but even at their utmost speed 
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lliey coul'd not go fast enough to please him. At last 
he came to a river, and then he knew that it was hope- 
less to pursue his daughter and Idas any further, and 
he stabbed the horses and broke the chariot to pieces, 
and then he threw himself into the river and was 
drowned. 

Idas was far on in front, and he thought there was 
no fear now of anyone attempting to interfere between 
him and the beautiful Marpessa. But there was a 
mighty god named Apollo, who. loved Marpessa, and 
was not willing that Idas should have her for his wife, 
for he wanted to marry her himself. He was very 
beautiful in face and in form, and had the appearance of 
a youth just reaching the age of manhood. He was 
the brother of Artemis, the goddess of the wpods, and 
carried a bow of pure silver, while round his neck there 
hung a golden quiver full of arrows, and he could 
always hit whatever he aimed at, even if it were many 
niiles off. He came and seized the horses' bridle, and 
said to Idas that he must either give up the maiden of 
else fight with him. Idas was very brave and was 
always quite ready to fight, and he at once jumped 
down from the chariot and prepared to begin the 
struggle. But at that moment there fell a thunderbolt 
on the ground between them, and they heard the voice 
of Zeus calling to them, and saying, ^ The maiden shall 
decide.' 

So Marpessa had to choose between a god and a 
hero, and she looked down and thought for a mo- 
ment. Then she raised her eyes and held out her 
hand to Idas, and said, * When I am old, you will be old 
also, and will honour me and take care of me, but 
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Apollo always remains young, and in my old age he 
would thrust me away and would take another wife.' 
So Marpessa made her choice and preferred to marry 
the hero Idas, and Apollo had to go away without 
her. 
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ARTEMIS. 

Artemis was the goddess of the woods. She was the 
da'ighter of Zeus and of the goddess Leto, who had 
gone through many troubles before Artemis was bom. 
For Zeus had married the beautiful Leto secretly, and 
when Hera heard of it she was very angry, and drove 
her away from Mount Olympus. I^eto took shelter on 
the earth, but Hera commanded the earth to deny her 
rest, and whenever she lay down it began to tremble 
under her and quaked horribly. She fled like a 
hunted deer from one end of the world to the other, 
till after long wanderings she came to the floating 
island of Delos over which the earth had no power, 
and here at last she could rest. The island was not 
fixed to the bottom of the sea, and the waves played 
roughly with it and tossed it about, so the sea-god 
Poseidon, who was sorry for I^eto, caused four granite 
pillars to spring up and hold it fast, -and ever since 
that time it has stood perfectly still. Leto had two 
children, a boy and a girl, and Zeus named them Apollo 
and Artemis. After the children were bom, Hera be- 
came kinder, and allowed Leto to come back to Mount 
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Olympus, and desired the earth to give her rest wher- 
ever she wished. The island of Delos was ever after- 
wards held in great esteem by the Greeks, and they 
came from long distances in beautifully decked ships 
to hQnour the island by offering sacrifices upon it. 

Artemis was a glorious goddess, and she chose the 
woods for her dominion, and the chase for her occupa- 
tion. She delighted in wandering through the forests 
with the nymphs who attended her, killing wolves and 
wild-boars. But she was kind to the tame animals 
that she met, and stroked and petted them. Her 
favourite creatures were some beautiful hinds, and she 
punished anyone who killed them. Artemis towered a 
head above all her nymphs, and she was also easily to 
be recognised by her godlike beauty, " and by her 
golden bow and quiver of golden arrows. In the even- 
ing she often laid aside her weapons and danced in the 
moonlight with her maidens ; their light footsteps did 
not even bend the grass, only the next morning, traces 
of them could be seen in the dew. Often too, when 
the chase led them past a clear forest lake overshadowed 
by sweet-smelling trees, they undressed and bathed in 
the pleasant pool, and the nymphs splashed about in 
-the water and had all kinds of games. Artemis did not 
marry, for she said she would neither be the wife of 
a god nor of a man, but would always have her home 
in the forest among her nymph's. 

There was once a hunter named Actaeon, who loved 
hunting better than anything else, and who honoured 
Artemis, the goddess of the chase, above all other gods 
and goddesses. He had fifty splendid hounds who 
were very fond of their master, and in the morning 
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wlien he came out of his house thev used to crowd 
round him barking for joy and licking his hands ; he 
had given each of them a special name, and he patted 
them and talked to them as if they could understand 
him. They always went out hunting with' him, and 
chased the wild animals which he shot with his arrows,. 
One day Actaeon was out hunting, and it was so hot 
that about noon he gave his dogs a rest and let them 
go to sleep, whilst he himself strolled about among the 
cool bushes looking for a spring where he might quench 
his thirst. Presently he heard a splashing of water 
and the laughter of maidens' voices, and going a little 
nearer, he pushed aside the branch of a tree and beheld 
the glorious goddess and her nymphs in the bath. He 
could not turn away his eyes, and for a little while 
Artemis did not notice him, but when she looked up 
and saw the hunter who had so forgotten himself, her 
eyes filled with anger at his having dared to watch her. 
She raised her beautiful hand, and in ia moment Actaeon 
was changed into a stag with long light feet and branch- 
ing horns, but still able to think like a man. He 
shuddered and rushed away to the place where he had 
left his dogs j they awoke, but they did not know him, 
and gave chase to him. He tried to make them under- 
stand by looking back and calling to them, but no 
words would come out of his mouth, only a sound like 
the cry of a stag, and at last they overtook him and 
tore him to pieces. Thus he was miserably killed by 
his own dogs, as a punishment for not having tinned 
away his eyes when he came upon the severe goddess 
at her bath. The dogs wandered for a long time 
through the forest looking for their master, pining 
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because they could not find him, and refusing to eat. 
But there was a skilled artist who took pity on them, 
and he made an image of clay so exactly like Actaeon, 
that the dogs thought it was their master himself, and 
were comforted. 
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VIII. 

THE GIANTS OTUS AND EPHULTES. 

There was once a woman who had so great a love for 
the .sea that she was never tired of looking at it. One 
day, as she was sitting on the shore, the god Poseidon 
came driving over the waves in his chariot, Ibr the sea 
was subject to him. When he saw the beautiful woman 
who was gazing at it so tenderly, a great love for her 
sprang up in his heart, and he took her to be his wife. 
Some time afterwards she had two children, called Otus 
and Ephialtes and by the time they were a year old 
they were two yards in height and a yard in width. 
Every year the children grew two yards in height and a 
yard in width, so that when they were nine years old 
they were so big and strong that they could tear up the 
largest oak trees and break them in two across their 
knees. But they were ignorant and foolish, and instead 
of honouring the gods, they made a silly plan to get up 
to Mount Olympus, where the gods lived, and overturn 
everything that they had arranged. They settled that 
Hera, the queen of the gods, should be the wife of Otus, 
and that Artemis, the goddess of the woods, should be 
the wife of Ephialtes, and that the other gods should bo 
loaded with chains and imprisoned in dark caves ; and 
they said they would change everything on the earth, 
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and throw all the mouataiDs into the sea till it was 
choked up, and then make rivers flow where there had 
been land before. 

The gods could hear this foolish talk, for the giants' 
voices were as loud as the most tremendous gale, and 
Ares, the god of war, armed himself and went out to 
fight them. But the giants were stronger than he, and 
they fastened him to the ground with two iron rings 
round his body, attached to chains which they held in 
their hands and pulled whenever he tried to get up, so 
that he could not move without great pain. They gave 
him nothing to eat or drink, and at mid-day the sun 
beat down upon his face andscorchedhim with its heat. 
None of the gods dared to try and free Ares by force, so 
Zeus commanded Hermes, the Messenger, to get him 
away by stealth. Hermes was the most cunning of all 
the gods, and at night, when the giants were asleep, he 
went and drew Ares out of the iron rings so cautiously 
that they made no noise, and the giants did not awake. 
The two gods then ran away,^ and the next morning 
the giants saw that their rings were empty, which 
made them very angry. 

They went on for some time in their old wayj boast- 
ing of all the wonderful things they were going to do, 
till one day the goddess Artemis changed herself into 
a little white doe. The giants were lying in the forest 
side by side, with their great hunting spears in their 
hands, when the little doe came running out of the 
wood and passed right between them. They both 
raised their spears at the same moment and threw them 
at her, but she was so swift that they did not hit her, — 
instead of that each giant was stabbed by his brother's 
spear, and they l^oth bled to death. 
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IX. 

ENDYBIION. 

-As long as Zeus was with the gods on Mount Olympus, 
Hera, the queen of the gods, was his wife, but from 
time to time he came to live on the earth for a little 
while, and then he married a noble and beautiful 
woman who was his wife whilst he remained among 
men. 

Once Zeus married a very beautiful princess whom 
he loved dearly, and they had a little boy named 
Endymion. When Endymion had grown Up to be a 
young man, his father told him that he might wish for 
whatever he liked and he would grant it. Endyinion 
might have chosen to become a mighty king, but he 
had no desire for anything of the sort. Instead of that, 
his wish was that he might go to sleep and «iever wake 
again, but always have pleasant dreams. And Zeus 
firanted him what he asked. There was a lonely valley 
Snooneevercamenear.Softgreengrassgrewthere, 
and sweet-smelling flowers, and there were shady trees, 
with birds singing and making their nests among the 
branches, and a brook flowing through it that chattered 
pleasantly night and day. Endymion lay down under 
a tree beside the brook and went to sleep, and he never 
grew any older, but slept on for ever, dreaming happily, 
immortal like the gods. 
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Now there was a mild, gentle goddess, the goddess 
of the moon, whose name was Selene. As she passed 
along the heaven with the little stars by her -side, she 
used to look down upon Endymion lying asleep, and 
she gazed at the beautiful son of Zeus tmti} she felt a 
deep love for him spring up in her heart, so that he was 
continually in her thoughts. She shed her softest and 
mildest rays upon him, and then Endymion dreamt 
more happily than ever. It was like no other love, for 
she could neither speak to him nor caress him, she 
could only look at him from a distance ; but she has 
always remained true to him, and has never loved * 
another as she loved the sleeping Endymion. 
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X. 

10. 

Thkre was once a princess named lo, whose father was 
king of the town of Argos, in Greece. Zeus loved lo be- 
cause she was fair and gentle, and he often came down 
to earth in order to be with her. But Hera was angry 
with Zeus for going away from her, and one day when 
he went to see the beautiful lo, she followed him. 
Then Zeus changed lo into a white cow, and pretended 
that he had only come to look at the cow. But Hera 
knew it was lo, and she begged him so Earnestly to 
make her a present of the cow that he could not refuse. 
Hera gave the white cow into the charge of the watch- 
man Argus, who had a hundred eyes that slept by 
turns £0 that half of them were always on the watch. 
He took her to a sacred grove and tied her to an olive 
tree, and then he climbed a little hill that was close 
by, and sat there day and night watching her. lo ate 
grass and flowers when she was hungry, but she was 
very sad and lowed mournfully, for she longed to see 
her father and her playfellows again. 

After some time Zeus commanded the crafty god 
Hermes to steal away the cow, and Hermes went into 
the wood and began to play upon the shepherd's flute. 
Argus called him to his side for the playing pleiised 
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him well, so Hermes came and played all his most 
beautiful tunes, whilst Argus stretched himself out on 
the grass and enjoyed himself more than he had ever 
done in his life before. I'hen all the hundred eyes fell 
asleep at once, and Hermes took a sharp sickle and cut 
off his head. After that he loosed the cow, and was 
preparing to take her home to her father, but Hera, 
who had seen what he had done, was very angry, 
and she came down and commanded him. to let go the 
cow. As Hetra was mightier than he, Hermes was 
obliged to obey, and then Hera made a great insect as 
large as a bat, which buzzed horribly and tormented lo. 
She ran away in order to try and escape from it, but it 
pursued her all over the country, and even though she 
swam across a wide sea and went on through the 
country on the further side, still the insect kept flying 
round and round her and gave her no peace. For a 
wh(»le year she fled from it, till at last when she had 
reached the land of Egypt in Africa she was so tired 
that she could go no further. Hera was just then 
asleep, and Zeus was able to come quickly down and 
kill the horrible gad-fly; then he stroked the back of 
the cow with his hand and she received back her 
human form, but she was pale and wasted, and not so 
beautiful as before. After this she remained in Egypt 
where the people of the country were good to her, but 
Hera was even more unkind than before, and when 
after a time To had a little son, she caused the child to 
be stolen from her. Then lo was again in great 
distress, and she set out to seek for her child. She 
journeyed from morning to night without stopping, 
and ghe had gone through the whole country without 
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being rfble to find it and was beginning to be terribly 
afraid that it must have perished, when someone 
told her that Hera had given it to a queen in the 
land of Syria to take care of. It was a long way off, 
and the journey wtis full of danger on account of rob- 
bers and wild beasts, but lo set off at once for the land 
of Syria, and when she got there, the queen gave back 
the child to her. 

After this, Hera left off persecuting lo, and tbe 
King of Egypt asked her to be his wife and made her 
the queen. But she could never forget her past 
troubles, and as often as she saw a white tovr^ she 
thought of how she too had once been a cow, and had 
eat^n grass and flowers. . 
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XI. 

DANAUS AND AEGYPTUS. 

There were once two kings, called Danaus and Aegyptus, 
who were brothers, and whose dominions lay side by 
side. They lived in Africa, and were descended from 
Jo, who had now been dead a long . time. Aegyptus 
had fifty sons, and Danaus had fifty daughters. But 
the sons of Aegyptus were wicked men, and they tried 
to kill their uncle ; so Danaus built a great ship with 
fifty oars, and when it was ready, he and his fifty 
daughters got into it and sailed away ; each daughter 
took an oar, and Danaus steered. They sailed far 
away over the sea till they came to the country of 
Argos in Greece, where^ the father of lo had been king. 
The Argives (as the people of Argos were called) 
wondered when they saw the ship with the old man 
and the fifty maidens in it, but they received them 
kindly and gave them ^ large piece of land to live upon, 
and also a herd of fine cattle. Danaus tilled the ground, 
and his daughters took care of the cattle. Danaus was 
very wise, and he gave the Argives much good counsel, 
till at last they wished he could be their king. But 
they had a king already, who though he was not nearly 
so wise as Danaus, had a great many soldiers to fight 
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for him, and be was by no means willing to give up 
the kingdom* Tbis led to many disputes among the 
people, and a civil war had nearly broken out, when it 
happened that the king, and Danaus, and many of the 
Argi ves, were assembled one day in a field where there 
were a number of sheep and cattle feeding, and all at 
once a great wolf rushed out of the forest, who, passing 
by the sheep and cows, ran straight at the great bull 
that belonged to the flock and tore him to pieces. 
The Argives felt sure that this must be a sign from 
heaven, for never before had a wolf been able to kill a 
strong bull. And there was a soothsayer among them 
who declared that as the bull had been overcome by the 
wolf, so would the king be overcome by Danaus and 
deprived of his kingdom. When the king heard that, 
he was afraid that he might lose his life as well as his 
dominions, and he fled hastily out of the country. 

So Danaus became king, and lived in the beautiful 
palace with his daughters. His brother's sons heard 
that he was king of Argos, and that his daughters were 
beautiful maidens, and they thought they would like to 
be reconciled to their uncle and to have their cousins for 
their wives. So they built a ship like the one that 
Danaus had sailed away in, and came to Argos, and 
when they arrived there, they said to their lincle that 
they desired to be at peace with him, and begged him to 
give them his daughters in marriage. Danaus agreed to 
do so, and he called his daughters together and allotted 
one of them to each brother. A few days afterwards 
the wedding was celebrated with the greatest mag- 
nificence, and many sacrifices were offered to the gods. 
But Danaus took his daughters aside and gave to each 
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« 
one a shining dagger, telling her to hide it in her di*ess 

and kill her husband with it when he was asleep. 

That night the fifty priDpes slept in fifty chambers and 

their wives with them, and about midnight each wife 

took out her dagger and stabbed her husband with it. 

The only one who did not do so was Hypermnestra, the 

most beautiful of all ; she was married to one of the 

brothers named Lynceus, who was not wicked like the 

rest, but noble and brave, and Hypermnestra awoke him 

and said, ^ Thy brothers have been killed by their wives, 

prepare to flee for thy life.' She gave him an unlighted 

torch, and told him, when he reached the mountain near 

the city, to light it and hold it up in the air, so that she 

might know that he had not been seized by the king*8 

soldiers, but had been able to make his escape. She 

Idd him out of the palace and pointed out to him the 

direction in which he was to go ; then she ascended to 

the roof, which, like all the roofs of the Grreek houses, 

was not sloping like ours, but flat, so that people could 

walk upon it. H3rpermne8tra remained there for a 

long time with her eyes fixed on the mountain before 

any light appeared, but at last she saw a little flame 

which came from the torch, and then she knew that 

Lynceus was safe. Then she went down again with a 

brave heart, though she had good reason to fear that 

her father would be very angry. 

The next morning, Hypermnestra's sisters came to 

Danaus, each holding in her hand the bloody head of 

her husband which she had seized by the hair, and 

Danaus praised them for what they had done; but 

when he asked Hypermnestra why she had not also 

brought him a bloody head, she said, ^ I have helped 
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Lynceus to escape.' Now Hyperronestra was the king's 
favourite daughter, but he was so angry with . her for 
having disobeyed him, that he struck her and pushed 
her away from him, and said that she should be tried 
publicly, and shut up meianwhile in a dark under- 
ground dungeon, as if she had been guilty of some 
crime. He called together all the old wise men in 
the land to be her judges, and they came and sat in 
the market-place to pass sentence. Danaus declared 
that whatever they decided on should be certainly 
carried out, and when the judges asked him if he 
would indeed abide by what they said, he swore that 
even if they condemned Hypermnestra to death, the 
sentence should be executed. The beautiful Hyperm- 
nestra was led into the market-place by the king's 
spearmen, and the judges questioned her. Then they 
consulted together and found that they were all agreed, 
and they said, * What Hypermnestra deserves is that 
she be the king's best-beloved daughter, and that 
Lynceus come back and be the king's son-in-law.' 
?rhat did not please Danaus, for he wished to have 
Hypermnestra punished, but because of his oath, he 
was obliged to let her go free a«ad live in the palace as 
before. He also made a sacred treaty with Lynceus,. 
and he came back to be the husband of Hypermnestra;. 
As long as Danaus lived, he was next to him in power 
and wealth, and after the death of his father-in-law, he 
succeeded him as king of Argos. 

The other daughters of Danaus, who had killed their 
husbands, were held in greater esteem by their father, 
but the gods caused them to die early, and wh^n they 
came into the Lower World, they inflicted on them a 
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never-ending punishment. There was a stream of 
rushing water, close to which ' a great vessel had been 
placed, and each of the Daniudes, or daughters of 
DtoauB, was given a bucket and commanded to fill the 
vessel with water from the stream, and was told that 
she was never to stop pouring in the water till the 
vessel* was quit^ full. The Daniudes did as they were 
required, but the vessel was full of holes, so that as fast 
as they tried to fill it, the water ran back again into the 
stream, and though they did. their utmost by pouring 
it in as fast as possible, it was of no use, — they were 
never able to accomplish their task, and were obliged to 
go toiling on at it in vain for ever. 
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xn. 

PHAlTHON. 

Helios was tBe sun-god, and he used to drive along 
the sky in his shining chariot, drawn by four milk-white 
horses who bathed themselves every evening in the 
great stream Oceanus, that flows right round the world. 
As he looked down from the sky, he saw a beautiful 
woman whom he loved, and longed to have for his wife, 
so he came down to the earth and was married to her, 
and they had a son named Phaethon. When Phaethon 
►was a little boy, his mother used to point up to the sky 
where his father was, and teach him to throw up kisses 
to him. As he grew up to be a young man he was 
distinguished from all others by his brave spirit and 
remarkable beauty, but though it was evident that he 
was the son of a god, there wete many people who, 
because they were jealous of him, tried to vex him by 
saying that this was not really the case. This made 
him very anxious to show that Helios was in truth his 
father, and he resolved to find some means of proving 
it beyond a doubt. So he set out for the stream 
Oceanus, and when Helios brought his horses there in 
the evening he was rejoiced to find his son waiting for 
him, and he kissed him many times. Then he asked 
him if he had any special reason for taking such a long 
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joume}' in order to see him, and Phaethon said it was 
because he had something to ask him, which he longed 
for more than anything else in the world. Helios 
promised to grant his wish, never suspecting what it 
,was, and to please Phaethon, he even sealed the 
promise by his oath as a god that he would give him 
whatever he should ask. The gods swore by the xiver 
Styx which flowed through the Lower World, and any- 
one who ventured to break that oath had to suffer a 
severe punishment, — for nine years he had to lie on the 
ground as if he were dead, and for nine years "^fter- 
wards he was shut out from the company of the «ther 
gods. So when Helios had confirmed his promit * by 
this solemn oath, Phaethon was full of joy, and he i \id 
that his wish was that on the following day he mig\t 
be allowed to take his father's place in driving th^ 
chariot of the sun. Helios was terrified at his audacity, 
apd he told him that this was what no mortal could do 
and that he must give up all thought of such a thing. 
But Phaethon was light-hearted, and he delighted in 
danger and thought he could accomplish anything he 
pleased, however hard it might be. He thought too, that 
if he had once driven the chariot of the sun and could 
tell people of all he had seen whilst he was doing this, 
everyone would be ready to acknowledge that he was 
indeed thet son of Helios. So he would not give up his 
wish, aiid as Helios had sworn by the Styx, he was 
obliged to grant it, though he felt sure that it would be 
the death of the boy. The next morning the fiery 
horses were harnessed as usual, and Phaethon clambered 
up into the shining chariot, more proud and happy than 
he had ever been in his life. The horses flew along 
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the usual path, and Phaethon, looking down, could see 
the trees arid houses and rivers on the earth. As long 
as he was near the earth he was very happy, but when 
they had got higher than eagles can fly, his head began 
to swim, and the horses soon found out that it was not 
Helios who was guiding them with his godlike wisdom, 
and they refused to obey the rein and keep in the right 
path, but flew up and down just as they pleased. First 
they went too near the heaven, and then they flew 
down lower and came too near the earth ; and the flowerd 
withered and the streams dried up, and it became so 
hot that the mountains began to melt. As they passed 
over Africa they came so near to the earth that all the 
people of the land were burnt black by the heat of the 
sun, and the black colour continued in their children 
and grandchildren, so that they were given the name 
of Moors, or black people. The goddess Gaea, who was 
queen of the earth, saw the trees and flowers and 
springs perishing miserably from the fierce blaze of the 
sun, and she begged Zeus not to let the earth be 
destroyed. Then Zeus took a thunderbolt and hurled 
it at Phaethon, who fell dead from the chariot. Helios 
saw it with deep sorrow. He rushed forward and seized 
the reins and guided the chariot back into the right 
l>ath, but for many days after this the heaven was 
covered with bla^k clouds, and the sun-god would not 
let his face be seen. 
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xin. 

SALMONEUS AND SISYPHUS. 

There was a country of Greece called Elis, and there 
was once a king of Elis named Salmoneus, whom the 
gods favoured in all manner of ways. If he went 
to war with another king he was sure to gain the 
victory. His fields brought forth abundant harvests, 
and his flocks prospered and increased. Never was 
there a hailstorm or any other disaster in his country. 
But Salmon eus was presumptuous and thought he 
could get everything he wished by his own cleverness, 
and at last he came to despise the gods and to consider 
himself on equal terms with them. He commanded 
the people to call him Zeus and to offer sacrifices to 
him, and he had a chariot drawn by fiery horses, with 
dried cows' hides and copper kettles hanging from it, 
which clashed and rumbled together and made a 
tremendous noise as he drove along, and then the 
people had to shout, ^ Zeus is thundering ! ' He had 
also burning torches in the chariot which be threw 
right and left among the people, and then they had to 
shout, * Zeus is lightning ! ' And whoever was hit by 
the torches was immediately killed by the king's spear- 
men, that it might seem as if he had been struck dead 
by his lightning. The gods let Salmoneus go on for 
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some time in this foolish way, but at last when he was 
one day driving through the streets with his thunder 
and lightning, a real thunderbolt came down from 
heaven which struck the king and killed him in a 
moment. Then the people fell to the earth in fear, 
and one of them said in a half-whisper, ' Zeus has 
indeed thundered ! ' 

Salmoneus had a brother named Sisyphus, who was 
king of the city of Corinth, and surpassed all otiier 
men in deceit and craftiness. There was a cunning 
robber, not far from Corinth, who was very clever in 
stealing cattle, and when he had carried off a heiA he 
took care to make it impossible for it to be recognised 
again. He painted over any white spots on the bodies 
or foreheads of the animals, and had various ways of 
obliterating all other marks by which they could be 
identified. Sisyphus had a beautiful herd on which 
the robber had for some time cast envious eyes, and 
one dark night he stole them away and painted over 
all the marks that distinguished them from any other 
animals. The next day Sisyphus went to the robber's 
dwelling and told him to give up his cattle, but the 
robber said he had not got them, and that Sisyphus 
might see for himself whether they were there or not. 
Then the king said that he had marked each of his 
cattle with a little notch on the fore foot, and that all 
the animals he could find marked in that way would be 
his. The robber had never thought of looking out for 
such a mark as this, and he was thus outwitted by the 
king and obliged to give back the beautiful herd. 

No one could cheat Sisyphus, but he cheated and 
robbed many people, and was wicked and treacherous. 
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He lay in wait for those who liappened to be pussing 
through his country and epoiled them of their goods, 
and then he killed them by crushing them beneath a 
huge stone. He even tried to cheat the gods, for when he 
died and came into the J^ower World, he begged Pluto 
to give him leave to go back to the Upper World again 
for one day in order to divide his kingdom between his 
sons, and as he swore by the most sacred oaths that he 
would return at the end of that time, Pluto granted his 
request; but Sisyphus did not return until a messenger 
was sent to fetch him from the earth for the second time. 
And because he had been so wicked &nd deceitful both 
in life and in death, the gods laid upon him a heavy 
punishment, to which there was no end. He was told 
to roll a fearfully heavy stone up the sidie of a mountain, 
until he had brought it to the top and let it fall dowQ 
the further side. But it was an enchanted stone, and 
every tjme that, with the greatest efifort, Sisyphus 
had at last got it almost to the top of the mountain, it 
suddenly rolled back with a crash into the depths from 
which he had brought it, so that he had to begin his 
work all over again ; and thus he never could swK^eed 
in accomplishing his task, and his toil was never at an 
end. 
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XIV. 

BELLEROPHOK. 

In the city of Corinth there were two young brothers, 
the sons of Glaucua, the son of Sisyphus, one of 
whom was called Bellerophon, and was gifted by the 
gods with great strength and beauty. But one day, 
when he was out hunting with his brother, he threw 
his spear at a hind, and the spear missed its aim and 
accidentally hit his brother, who died of the wound. 
Bellerophon was very much grieved, and wished he 
could have been killed himself rather than have done 
this ; but nevertheless he had to leave his father's house 
and the city of Corinth, for everyone who killed 
another by accident was banished. He set out, not 
knowing who would receive him, but he determined 
first of all to seek for someone who would purge him 
from the stain of blood ; for the Greeks held that who- 
ever had killed another, even though unintentionally, 
was defiled, and needed to be purified by means of 
sacrifices and baths. It was not everyone who under- 
stood ho^ to do this, but Belleropboli heard that King 
Proetus was learned in these matters, and he went to 
him and begged him to purify him. Proetus did what 
was necessary, and as the young hero pleased him, he 
begged him to stay with him and be his guest, and 
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treated him as his own son. But the queen was so 
much struck with the beauty of Belierophon that shie 
longed to have him for her husband, and she had a 
secret conversation with him, and proposed that they 
should both flee out of the country and be married. 
But Belierophon could not have acted so ungratefully 
towards his kind host if the queen had been the most 
beautiful woman in the world, and he told her plainly that 
he would not do as she wished. Then all her fondness 
was turned into hatred and a fierce desire to kill him^ 
and she went to her husband and said that Belierophon 
had begged her to go away with him and be his wife, 
and ths^t when she had refused, he had got angry and 
had said he should put the king to death. The king be- 
lieved hia wife and was exceedingly angry, but as Belie- 
rophon was bis guest, he would hot himself lay hands 
on him. He thought of another way of taking his life, 
and concealing his resentment, asked Belierophon if 
he would take a message from him to his father-in-law 
lobates, who was king of Lycia. It was a long dis- 
tance by sea as well as by land to the country of liycia, 
but Belierophon was glad to do anything to please 
Froetus, and he at once promised to go. Proetus took 
a wooden tablet, and made signs upon it to signify that 
his &ther-in-law was to put the messenger to death, 
and then he covered the tablet with another, and tied a 
string, round it. This was the way in which all letters 
were sent at that time, for paper and ink were not yet 
invented. 

* Belierophon took the letter and set out, suspeqting 
nothing. He travelled for some time till he came to* 
the 9ea, where he found a ship about to sail to the 
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optwsite coast, so he got into it, and after a few days' 
journey, arrived (it the country of King lobates 
who received him in a very friendly mannen It was 
not then the custom to ask a guest his name and his 
business as soon as he arrived, and for nine days 
Jobates Entertained Bellerophon without knowing who 
,he was, and every day he sacrificed a bull, and feasted 
with his guest. The Greeks used to cut oflf the thigh- 
bones of the animals they sacrificed, for the gods; they 
covered these bones with skin and placed them in the 
fire to make a pleasant odour for them, and then they 
.consumed the rest of the animal themselves. On the 
tenth day. King lobates asked his guest what his name 
was and whether he had brought any message, and 
Bellerophon told his name and delivered the letter 
which Proetus had sent. But when the king had made 
out the meaning of the signs, he was horrified, for he 
had become very fond of the young hero, and the idea 
of killing him had been far from his thoughts. Still, 
as his son-in-law urged him to do this, he supposed 
that Bellerophon must have committed some great 
crime, and he determined to carry out the vnshes of 
Proetus. He might have murdered Bellerophon in his 
sleep, but he would not do that, — he willed rather that 
he should die like a hero, fighting for his life. ITiere 
was at that time in the land of Lycia a horrible monster 
called the Chimaera, whose forepart was like a lion, hef 
back like a dragon, and in the middle she was a goat. 
At night the Chimaera remained on her mountain, 
but in the daytime she came down and laid waste the 
cornfields and devoured men and cattle, causicg great 
distress all over the coimtry. The king asked Belle- 
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rophon whether be had courage enough to encounter 
the monster, and Bellerophon said yes, for he longed to 
be a real hero whose exploits men relate in song, and 
be was ready to venture upon any errand however 
dangerous it might be. So he armed himself witb 
spear and sword, and set out in search of the C)himaera« 
The gods were pleased witb him for his courage, 
but they knew that he must perish in the fight if they 
did not help him. He bad not gone far when there 
came down from heaven a beautiful horse with wings 
like a bird, which flew round and round him. This 
horse was called* Pegasus, and belonged to the gods. 
Bellerophon was delighted with the beautiful animal, 
and tried to attract him by whistling and coaxing. At 
last he persuaded him to come near enough to be 
stroked, and after that the hero soon succeeded in 
placing himself on his back, and they flew away together 
through the air. Bellerophon was the first man who 
had ever ridden upon such a horse. He would have 
found Pegasus a perfect steed if he had understood 
what was said to him, but instead of doing as he wished, 
he alwa:y8 went the wrong way. So he dismounted and 
continued his journey on foot, and Pegasus flew round 
him in beautiful curves, and was his travelling com- 
panion. By-and-by he met an old man who was a 
soothsayer, and he asked the hero how he came to 
possess such a beautiful animal. Bellerophon told him 
all about it, and added that he wished he knew how to 
make the horse obedient to his will, and then the 
soothsayer said that he would soon come to a place 
dedicated to the goddess Athene, and that if anyone 
who was in need of counsel chose to sleep in the temple^ 
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the goddess would often help him by a dream. Belle- 
Fophon resolved to try this, and as the stars were 
beginning to shine, he reached the temple of Athene; 
and he went in and stretched himself on the floor with 
his head resting on the step of the' altar for a pillow, 
while th6 horse slept outside the door. When it was 
nearly morning, the goddess Athene appeared to him in 
a dreamt and told him that she loved all brave heroes, 
and was glad to help him. She showed him a golden 
ribbon, and said that if he put it into the mouth of* 
the horse and held the two ends in his hand, it would 
be a means of conmiunication between them. She 

• 

placed the golden ribbon in his hand, and he awoke, 
still holding it. It was the 6rst bridle, and had been 
invented by the goddess Athene. He went out at 
once, put the ribbon into the mouth of the horse, and 
swung himself on to his back. Then they flew away, 
and the steed obeyed the rein, and went just where 
the hero wished. Bellerophon was very much pleased 
at this, and he offered up prayers and thanks to 
Athene for the help she had given him. 

After this Bellerophon continued his journey through 
the air, and when it was evening he came to a moun- 
tain by the sea from which he saw a flame of fire as- 
cending, and this showed him where the Ghimaera was. 
He flew towards the place on the back of Pegasus, 
and perceived the horrible form of the monster. Pe- 
gasus hovered over her, and Bellerophon shot an arrow 
which wounded her in the neck and gave her great 
pain ; this made her furious, and she stood up on her 
hind feet and puffed out her fiery breath into the air, 
hoping to scorch Bellerophon to death, but he was so 

E 
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high up that he was not hurt by it ; and he shot her in 
the back with another arrow, so that she rolled about 
in pain, howling horribly, and then he s^nt a third 
arrow into her side. - She had now only strength 
enough to moan, and in a little while she was dead. 
Then Bellerophon could come down to the mountain 
which was no longer unsafe for people to set foot upon ; 
he slept there that night, and in the morning he cut 
ofif the head of the Chimaera, and set out upon his way 
home again. 

When Bellerophon stood before lobates with the 
head of the Chimaera in his hand, the king was very 
much astonished, for be had thought there was not a 
chance that he would escape being killed by her. But 
he was still desirous of carrying out the wishes of 
Proetus, and he therefore sent the hero to fight against 
a barbarous people on the outskirts of his kingdom, 
who lived by plunder and robbery. No one who had 
hitherto been sent against them had ever returned 
alive, but the gods helped Bellerophon, and he slew a 
great many of the robbers and drove away the rest. 

A third time the king sent him away, and now it 
was to fight against a still stronger people. But after 
a few days had passed, there came messengers to tell 
him that the hero had put the enemy to flight and 
was about to return. Then the king chose out the 
strongest J.yeian youths, and set them in ambush on 
the road leading to the city. In the evening, however, 
Bellerophon entered the palace unhurt. The king 
thought he must have come by i^nother road, and he 
asked him if he bad met nothing on the way. Belle- 
rophon answered, * Near the city there were some 
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cowardly knaves lying in ambush, whom I slew.' Then 
the king knew that Bcllerophon must be under the 
protection of the gods, and he laid aside all thoughts 
of doing him any injury, and told him that on account 
of thfi request of Proetus he had sent him on .these 
expeditions in order that he might meet his death, but 
that from henceforth he would be his friend. He gave 
him the most beautiful of all his daughters for his 
wife, and begged him to stay with him and take part 
in the govei'nment of the country; The wedding soon 
took place, and from that time Bellerophon had a kingly 
staff like lobates, and sat beside him on the throne to 
give judgment in all cases of ,dijfficulty. The Lyddns 
gave him some of their land for his own, of which one 
part consisted of corn-fields, another part was a wine 
country, and the third was planted with beautiful fruit 
trees. The winged horse Pegasus was well taken care of, 
and Bellerophon ever treasured him as one of his dearest 
friends. 
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• . XY. 

DAEDALUS AND ICARUS. 

There was once a king of Crete called Minos, who had 
a great many ships and soldiers ; and there was also a 
clever artist named Daedalus, who had built a wonder- 
ful house for Minos with such an immense number of 
r<x>m8 in it that no one who entered it could ever find 
bis way out again. There lived a monster in the house, 
and every year prisoners were taken to it, who wandered 
about trying in vain to find their way out again, until 

at last the monster came and devoured them. This 

* 

wonderful house was called the labyrinth.' The king 
wanted Daedalus to spend his time and skill in invent- 
ing other wonderful things for him, and when he wished 
to leave the island he refused to let him go, and placed 
soldiers all along the shore to prevent him firom getting 
to any ship. Then Daedalus said to himself, ^ My art 
has hitherto served the king, — it shall now serve me.' 
So he went into his workshop, and made a pair of large 
wings for himself and a pair of small ones for his 
little son Icarus, and every night when it was dark they 
fastened their wings on to their shoulders with wax, and 
practised flying like the birds; and they soon became 
quite accustomed* to using them. When they had 

■ For more about the Labyrinth, sec p. 180. 
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learnt to fly properly, they fieuitened on their wings early 
one morning and set off to fly to the island of Sicily, 
although that is a good hundred miles from the island 
of Crete. On the shore stood the soldiers whom the 
king had placed there to prevent them from leaving, 
but they could not catch them, and the two flew away 
together over the wide sea. At first Icarus was timid, 
but when a good stretch of the way lay behind them 
he became bolder, and began to think that flying was 
very pleasant work. At mid-day, however, the sun 
came out yery hot, and Daedalus, who was flying on in 
front to show the way, called out to his child to tell 
him to beware of the sun and not go too hear it. But 
Icarus thought, * The sun looks so kind, I am sure he 
will do me no harm.' And he flew higher and higher, 
for Daedalus was on in front and did not see him, until 
the wax witti which his wings were fastened began to 
melt. He felt the strokes becoming more feeble, and 
called to his father for help, but though Daedalus 
turned quickly round it was too late,- — the boy could 
no longer support himself in the air, and he fell into 
the sea before his father's eyes. All the great skill of 
Daedalus was of no avail now, for Icarus was killed by 
the. great fall, and he could do nothing to save him, 
but was obliged to fly on to the end of his journey all 
alone. 
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XVI. 

EUROPA AND CADMUS. 

In the land of Phenicia which lies in Asia^ there was 
once a king who had a son named G^mus and a 
daughter named Europa, and he was both fond and 
proud of his children, for Cadmus was brave, and Europa 
was beautiful. One day Europa was by the sea in 
a meadow full of lovely flowers, when there came a 
stately bull, who walked round and round her. It was 
%eus, who had changed himself into a bull in order to 
carry ofif the beautiful maiden to be his wife. At first 
Europa was afraid of the bull, but he had such nice 
soft eyes that she could not help being kind to him. 
She stroked him and made friends with him, and then 
she gathered some flowers and twined them into a 
wreath, and when the bull stretched himself on the 
ground, she climbed on to his back and placed the beauti- 
ful wreath round his horns. But he instantly sprang up, 
and ran away with her so fast that she did not venture 
to jump off, but could only hold on to his horns and 
scream with all her might. The people in the field 
heard her cries, and soon they saw the bull run into 
the sea with her and swim away. They went and told 
the old king, and he at once sent off a ship in pursuit, 
but though it sailed about in all directions, it came 
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back in the evening without having been able to find 
any trace of Europa. The old king was very much 
troubled and would neither eat nor drink, and on the 
third day he called his son Cadmus and commanded 
him to set out in search of his sister and not to turn 
back until he had found her. 

Cadmus chose companions for^iis journey, and they 
launched a ship and sailed aWay . They passed through 
many lands inquiring for the beautiful Europa and .the 
,bull, but nobody had seen them. At last they came 
into the land of Greece, and when Cadmus again 
inquired for his sister, the people told him that he had 
better go to Delphi and ask the priestess of Apollo 
about her. The city of Delphi was on Mount Parnassus, 
the centre of the earth, and there was a temple of 
Apollo there which was an Oracle or prophetic temple. 
If anyone wished to know something past or future 
which he could not find out in any other way, he went 
to the temple of Apollo and asked the priestess, who 
was called the Pythia, about it. There was a narrow 
opening in the floor of the temple which had not been 
made by man, and which went deep down into the 
earth. A wonderful odour ascended firom the crevice, 
and a golden three-legged stool, called a Tripod^ was 
placed over the opening. When anyone came to ask a 
question, the Pythia seated herself upon the Tripod and 
became' inspired by the odour, and the god Apollo 
directed what she should say in answer, so that her 
predictions were divine utterances. These predictions 
were called Oracles. 

Cadmus accordingly went to Delphi, and took with 
him a beautiful golden cup as a present for the god, that 
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he might answer- him graciously. There were many 
costly vessels of gold and silver and other similar 
things in the temple, which had been given in this way 
as' presents. Gadmus asked the Pythia where Europa 
bad gone, and she answered that it was Zeus who, in 
the form of the bull, had carried her away and had 
hidden her from all men, and that Cadmus was no longer 
to seek . for her, but to follow the ivhite cow, and to 
found a city in the place where she should lie down. 
She also told him that his father was dead, and that a 
stranger had taken possession of his kingdom. 

Cadmus did not understand which was the cow he 
was to follow, but he left the temple, and when he came 
outside, he saw a spotless white cow who looked at him 
as if she had been waiting for him. She started oflf 
along the road, and he followed her. They walked on 
all day^ and all night, and in the •morning they found 
themselves on a beautiful hill with a fertile country all 
round, and there the cow lay down. Cadmus desired 
to sacrifice the cow to the gods, and he sent one of his 
companions to some bushy ground near at hand where 
he heard a spring bubbling, to draw some water for the 
sacrifice. But the companion did not come back, so 
Cadmus sent another, but he did not come back either. 
Then he went himself, and found a hideous dragon 
keeping watch by the spring, who had devoured his two 
companions. The dragon started up with the intention 
of devouring him also, but Cadmus drew a sharp sword, 
and thrust it into the neck of the mpnster with such 
force that a great stream of blood gushed out and he 
died. Cadmus was still stianding looking at the dragon 
when the goddess Athene appeared to him and told 
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him that he must take out the dragon's teeth and sow 
them in the ground, and that from this strange seed 
there -would spring warriors who would help him to 
build a city and would be his subjects. Then the 
goddess disappeared, and Cadmus took out the teeth, of 
which there were a. great many, and put them into his 
helmrit ; and as he turned away from the spring, he saw 
a plo igh standing in the field with two bulls j^oked to 
it. Cadmus di^ve the plough up and down, and dropped 
the teeth one by one into the furrows which it had 
made. For a short time they remained just where he 
had placed them, btit presently they began to disturb 
the soil by their movements and to rise above it by 
degrees. First there appeared a row of brazen helmets, 
and then a row of bearded feces underneath the helmets, 
and then followed glittering coats of mail, and when 
the warriors got their arms free, they were able to help 
themselves completely out, and brushed off the dust 
that was clinging to them. They were clothed in brass 
from head to foot, and each held in his right hand a 
spear, and in his left a shield. Cadmus was afraid of 
the armed band, and thought of a plan for making them 
quarrel with one another. He took up a number of 
little stones and threw them at the liewly-bom warriors 
from behind a bush, and as they could not see' where 
the stones came from, each of them thought that his 
neighbour had struck him, and hit him back again, so 
that there was soon a fietce battle raging among them, 
and man after man was killed. When there were only 
five left, Cadmus stepped forward and proclaimed peace, 
and said, *The gods have given you to me as my 
subjects ; let us build a city.' They agreed to do a« 
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he said, and built a city on the hill which they called 
the Cadmea, after Cadmus their king, and by degrees 
many people came to settle in it. The five warriors 
who had sprung from the dragon^s teeth were called 
"Sparti or Sown Men, and they were the next in power 
to the king. The gods loved Cadmus, and they gave him 
a beautiful wife called Harmonia, who was the daughter 
of Ares, the god of war, and of Aphrodite, the goddess 
of beauty. All the gods gave costly wedding gifts, and 
when the marriage was celebrated in the Cadmea, the 
guests, both gods and men, feasted together. 

Zeus had carried Europa across the Mediterranean 
Sea to the land which lies opposite to Asia, and all the 
country on this side of the Mediterranean Sea has ever 
since that time been called Europe. ' 
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XVII. 

THKBES. 

After the death of Cadmus many more people came 
to live in the Cadmea, and when there was no more 
room on the hill, they established themselves in the 
plain round it and built more and more houses, till 
there came to be a great city to which they gave the 
. name of Thebes. The Cadmea then became the castle 
or citadel of Thebes ; the king's palace was inside it, 
and it was fortified with very strong walls, so that if 
the city were besieged by enemies, the inhabitants 
could take shelter in the citadel and hurl darts and 
javelins at their enemies from its walls. 

There was once a king of Thebes named Amphion, 
who could sing most beautifully, and also play upon 
the lyre. When he sang, it was impossible for anyone 
to resist stopping to listen, however great a hurry he 
might be in, and even the very stones would detach 
themselves from their places in order to come nearer 
to him. Amphion knew this, and one day he said to 
himself, * Since I have such power over the stones, I 
will make them Ferve me.' So he sat down in the 
middle of the city, and began to sing in a loud voice 
which was echoed by the distant hills. Then there 
was H t^ound of rumbling and scuffling, for every stone 
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that heard the song, no matter how far ofif it was, came 
rushing towards Amphion, and they heaped themselves 
one upon the other till at last a great stone wall waai 
built up all round the city; q^d the Thebans took 
hatchets and crowbars and broke open seven spaces in 
it| where they erected seven great gates. 
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XVIII.. 

8EMELE. 

Cadmus and Harmonia had two daughters, one of 
whom was a very beautiful maiden named Semele* 
Zeus loved Semele and made her his wife secretly, and 
she was so happy that she wished for nothing else than 
that the king of the gods should always continue to 
love her as he did then. But Hera was very angry 
about it, and she took the form of an old nurse to 
whom Semele told all her secrets, and came one day into 
the palace when the nurse had gone to the river to wash 
clothes. She was the only person who knew that Zeus 
was the husband of Semele, and Hera, who had taken 
her form^ pretended that she had come back in prder 
to give her some advice about it. She told her that 
she ought to make trial of Zeus, and beg him to come 
to her, if it were only for once, in all the glory and 
splendour with which he surrounded himself when he 
was with Hera, and that if he refused to do so, it 
would prove that he was not really Zeus, but some 
mortal who had deceived her. She said this in order 
to make Semele suspicious and distrustful, and because 
she wanted to bring about her destruction ; and when 
she had finished talking she went quickly back to 
Mount Olympus, and no one knew that she had been 
in the Cadniea. 
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Semele did not for a moment believe that her 
husband was any other than Zeus, but she was dazzled 
with the , thought that she might persuade her lover 
to eoiQe to her surrounded with the glorj of the gods, 
and so she took Hera's advice^ and next time that Zeus 
came to see her, she begged him to swear by the Styx 
that he would grant her the request she was about to 
make. Hera had advised her to make him swear by 
the Styx, because that was the oath which the gods 
could never break if they bound themselves by it. 
Zeus swore without any misgiving, for he expected her 
to wish that suddenly beautiful flowers should spring 
up all round the Cadmea, or that he should fly with 
her through the air, or perform some other such miracle ; 
but when Semele begged that he would come to her 
that evening exactly as if he were coming to Hera, he 
regretted that he had sworn so rashly, and told her 
that the fulfilment of such a wish as that, would cost 
her her life. But Semele thought that he despised 
her, and did not care to show himself to her in all his 
godlike splendour, and she persisted in her request; 
and as he had sworn by the Sty^, Zeus was obliged to 
submit to her foolish will. When the evening came, 
a terrible rumbling sound was heard in the air, and it 
thundered and lightened, and Zeus came down from 
Mount Olympus in the chariot of the gods. He 
entered the Cadmea, and Semele beheld his countenance 
glowing with unspeakable beauty and majesty, but the 
splendour and glory that surrounded him was a sight 
which no mortal could bear, and she was struck dead 
by that one look. 
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XIX. 

DIONYSUS. 

9 

DiONTSUS was the son of Zens and of Semele, and 
Hera hated him as she had hat-ed his mother, and 
would hate killed him if she could ; so as soon as he 
was bom, Zeus commanded Hermes to take him away 
sei^retly to a king called Athamas, that Herli might not 
know where he was* Athamas promised to take care 
of him, and the queen, whose name was Ino, told every- 
one that he was her own child, and brought him up 
with her two little boys. But Hera found out where 
the little Dionysus was, and she was so angry with 
King Athamas for having consented to hide him from 
her, that she punished him by making him quite mad 
She falsified his sight so that everything seemed to 
him quite different from what it really was, and one 
day when he was coming home from hunting and saw 
Ino sitting on. the grass in front of the house with her 
two little boys by her side, he thought she was a doe 
with two little fawns, and he took an arrow and shot 
one of the children right through the heart, so that he 
was killed instantly, Ino saw that her husband was 
mad, and she immediately snatched up the other child 
and fled away with it, but Athamas pursued her with 
another arrow on his bow-string till they came to the 
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8ea, and then, as Ino could flee FaO farther, she rushed 
into the sea with her little boj, and they were boih 
drowned* They were scarcely dead when Athamas 
regained his right senses and knew what he had done, 
and he was so grieved and shocked that he left his 
country altogether, and wandered for a long time in 
strange lands, till at last he settled down again, as you 
will hear in another story.* 

Meanwhile Hera was looking everywhere for the 
little Dionysus, but she could not find him, for she did 
not know that a young heifer who was grazing in front of 
the house was the form into which Zeus had changed 
the child to hide him from her. In the night Hermes 
came and took the heifer up into his arms, and it became 
a child again. Then he took the boy a long, long 
journey, almost to the end of the world, till at last he 
reached a lonely region where seven nymphs lived by 
a beautiful river, far from the dwellings of men, and 
he gave him into the charge of the nymphs, who pro- 
mised to bring him up and take great care of him. 
Hera was seated on Mount Olympus, the throne of the 
gods, and she cast her eye3 all round the world to see 
what had become of Dionysus, but as she expected to 
find him again in the charge of some king, 3he did 
not think of looking for him in the country of the 
nymphs. 

When Dionysus grew up to be a young man, he 
was very beautiful, and Zeus loved him so much that 
he gifted him with the might of a god. Immediately 
his face gained a new expression, and his eyes gloWed 
with a fire that is never seen in the eyes of men. 

* . * Seepage 160. 
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Dionysus tliougkt he would like to give proof of his 
new power by bestowing some precious gift upon men, 
and he resolved that he would create out of water and 
sunshine a sweet drink that should give them courage 
and cheerfulness, and that a beautiful plant should be 
the means of producing this drink. So he created the 
Vine with its purple grapes, in which, ever since that 
time, the sun has every year brewed the drink bestowed 
by the god Dionysus. . 

Dionysus did not wish to live in concealment any 
longer, for Hera had no power to injure him now that 
he had become a god, and he desired to be known and 
honoured like the other gods. He determined there- 
fore to travel through the whole world, and Zeus gave 
him a train of men and women to follow and serve him 
who were called Bacchantes, or followers of Bacchus, 
which is another namO' for Dionysus. He set out on 
his pleasure-journey, driving in a golden chariot drawn 
by two tame spotted panthers which he guided with a 
golden rein, and round him danced the Bacchantes, 
holding in their hands wands twined round with ivy, 
and with ivy wreaths on their heads. Cups of the 
most delicious wine were passed from mouth to mouth, 
and the whole air was filled with the sounds of singing 
and flute-playing. There was an old man named 
Silenus, who had formerly lived with the nymphs, and 
had been accustomed to play with Dionysus when he 
was a child, and dance him on his knees. He now 
joined in the procession, and he was so fotid of the 
wine that he was always intoxicated. His body became 
bloated with drinking so much wine, so that he could 
not walk 9teadi1y9butwas obliged to ride on an ass, and 

r 
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often in his drunken condition j he sate facing the 
wrong way and holding Ihe tail of the ass in his hands 
as a bridle. 

Wherever Dionysus went he caused the vine to 
grow, and he was good to those who honoured .Iuni» 
but he punished all who disobeyed him. One day, 
while he was on his journey through the world, he 
halted at niid-day in a cool wood near the sea, and 
when the Bacchantes had given the thirsty panthers 
some sweet wine to drink, the whole train of followers 
lay down under the trees and went to sleep* Dionysus, 
however, was filled with a desire to visit the island of 
Naxos, which he loved above all other lands, and he 
went down to the shore where there was just then a 
ship sailing by, and asked the ship- men if they would 
carry him to Naxos ; and they said ^ Yes,' and sailed up 
to the land and took him in. They did not know who 
he was, but supposed him to be a mortal youth, and 
seeing that he was so beautiful, they made up their 
minds to sell him for a slave, for they were not good 
men, but thieves. Dionysus lay down in the ship and 
went to sleep. When he awoke, they had already sailed 
past the island, so he begged them to turn back and 
set him on shore at Naxos, but they laughed and told 
him they were going to sell him for a slave. Dionysus 
had only wanted to make trial of them, and now the 
ship suddenly stood still, and though they tried with 
all their might to row on farther, it was as immovable 
as if it had been fastened to the bottom, of the sea 
with a hundred chains. And vines and ivy-bushes 
sprang up and covered the sides of the ship with green 
foliage, and a spray of ivy twined itself ix>und the mast 
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right up to the top, so that the ship looked like a 
beautiful garden in the middle of the sea. . But the 
sight of it gave no pleasure to the ship-men ; their 
flesh crept, and they were seized with an irresistible 
desire to jump into the sea. And as they jumped they 
were changed into dolphins, and for the rest of their 
lives they swam about in the sea, thieving fishes as 
they had been thieving men. Then Dionysus clapped 
his hands, and tlie panther-drawn chariot came over 
the sea to him followed by the Bacchantes, the sea 
making a pathway for them so that they scarcely 
wetted their feet. Dionysus got into his chariot and 
guided it to Naxos, and the Bacchantes followed it, 
skipping along on the crests of the wave&. ' 

After Dionysus had travelled over the whole world, 
it was fitting that he should take up his abode on 
Mount Olympus with the other gods, and Hera did 
not make any difficulty about it. But beforp he did 
so, he brought his mother Semele from out of the Lower 
World, and Zeus made her immortal, so that she also 
had a place among the gods, and Hera no longer bore 
her any ill-will. 
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MELAMPUS AND BIAS. 

In the city of Pylos there lived a man named Melam- 
pus, who was very rich, and had a great deal of land 
and many servants. One day, as the servants were 
coming home from their work in the fields, they foond. 
a nest of snakes in a hollow oak, and they drove out 
the snakes and began to beat them to death with their 
stieks and cudgels. Just then Melampus came by, and 
,when he saw what the servants were doing, he let them 
kill the old snakes, but finding among them two young 
ones less than a foot long, he took them up and carried 
them home. The little snakes were now very well ofiF, 
for Melampus made them a bed of leaves and gave 
them plenty of food to eat. They were not poisonous 
snakes, but nice harmless little creatures, and when 
they grew older they had a great wish to do Melampus 
some service, as a return to him for having saved their 
lives and taken such care of them. So one day, when 
he was asleep, the snakes crept up to him, one on each 
side, and licked his ears vdth their fine sharp little 
tongues, and when he awoke he found he could under- 
stand what the birds and insects said, and he was ever 
afterwards able to discover things that were bidden from 
other men, because the birds told him about them. 
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At this time there reigned over the city of Pylos a 
king named Neleus, who had an only daughter called 
Pero. She was so beautiful that no one who had once 
seen her ever cared to look at any other woman, and 
many princes came to Pylos to ask for her hand in 
marriage, but King Neleus said that whoever wished 
to have her for his wife must first bring him the cattle 
of Iphiclus, and that he would not part with her on 
*any other condition.- These cattle were renowned for 
their strength and beauty, and they were always spoken 
of as the cattle of Iphiclus, although Iphiclus himself 
had been dead a long time, and his son Phylacus now 
owned them. They were guarded by a great fierce 
dog with a terrific voice, and if anyone came to try 
and steal them, he barked so loudly that all the ser- 
vants of Phylacus came rushing out to seize the thief 
and carry him off to prison. Noil: could Phylacus be 
induced to part with the cattle for any sum of money ; 
so when the suitors heard that the king insisted upon 
having the cattle of Iphiclus, they thought it was a 
hopeless case and went away home' again. 

Now amongsti those who came to sue for the hand 
of the beautiful Pero, there was a man named Bias, the 
brother of Melampus, who loved her so dearly arid 
wished so much to have her for his wife, that he lost 
all his spirits and fell into deep despondency because 
he could not think of any means of obtaining the 
cattle. Melampus had a great affection for his bro- 
ther and longed to helj) him iii this difficulty, so he 
asked the birds if there was any way by which he 
could succeed in procuring the cattle for Bias. The 
birds answered that if he would be willing to be seized 
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by the servants and put into, prison for a year, he would 
be able to obtain the cattle at the end of that time, 
Melampus was quite ready to do this for his brother, 
and he set out at once, promising Bias that at the end . 
of the year he would return with the beautiful herd. 
When he came to the field where the cattle of Iphiclus 
were grazing, it happened to him just as the birds had 
foretold, and he was taken prisoner by the servants 
and thrust into a dark dungeon. He could never see ^ 
the sun there, but he was able to count the days, for 
he could hear the birds singing, and when they began 
to chirp in the morning, he knew that a new day must 
have dawned upon the earth. At last, when there was 
only one day wanting to make up the full year, he 
heard some wood-worms talking together in one of the 
rafters of the house, and he listened to what they were 
saying. One asked, * Have you nearly finished the work ? ' 
and the others answered, ^ Before the sun goes down, the 
beam will be eaten through and the house must fall,' 
Then Melampus understood that the house was not safe, 
and he called the gaoler and told him that they ought 
both to leave it without delay, for that Ij^efore the setting 
'of the sun it would fall. The gaoler was not inclined 
to believe him, for the house appeared to be in perfect 
condition, but Melampus would not leave off warning 
and entreating him, and at last he took him to another 
prison. They had scarcely left the house when they 
heard a great noise, and as they looked back it fell in 
ruins. The gaoler was very much astonished that Me* 
lampus should have known of this beforehand, and he 

* 

told King Phylacus about it. 

The old king was at this time in great sorrow on 
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account of his son, who was named Iphiclus after his 
grandfather. He had been married for many years, 
but the gods gave him no children, and the old king 
feared that after his death the kingdom would fall into 
the hands of a stranger instead of being still governed 
by one of his own race. He did not know why the 
gods were angry with his son, and no one was able to 
tell him. When therefore he heard from the gaoler 
how Melampus had foretold the downfall of the prison, 
be thought that he must be a wise man, and he asked 
him whether he could find any means of freeing him 
from his anxiety. Melampus answered that he would 
try to do so if the king would promise him the beautiful 
cattle as his reward, and Phylacus did not think this 
too great a price, but swore to give them to him. 
Melampus then begged that the king's servants might 
kill a cow and cut it in pieces, and that they would 
take him to an open field, and leave him alone with 
the flesh beside him. They did as he wished, and 
when the servants had gone away, a number of birds of 
all sizes came flocking towards the pieces of flesh. 
Melampus, however, would not let them come too near, 
but kept them off with a stick, and said, * Whichever 
of you can tell me why the gods are angry with Iphi- 
clus the Younger, shall have the best piece of meat as 
a reward.' Then an old raven, nearly a hundred years 
old, began to croak and said, * When Iphiclus was a 
little boy, his father placed a sacrifice under a sacred 
oak, but found himself obliged to return to the house 
for something he had forgotten. Meanwhile the little 
Iphiclus was left alone, and he took the sacrificial 
knife and thrust it into the oak because he was fright- 
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ened at the way it glittered. I was sitting on the tree 
looking on when he did this, lu the course of time, 
however, the bark has quite grown over the knife, so 
that it cannot now be seen.* Melampus gave the 
raven a great piece of flesh, and he took it in his claws 
and flew away with it, and Melampus said, * Whichever 
of you can tell me how this maybe expiated, shall have 
the next best piece.' Then a vulture came forward 
who was skilled in medicine, and a physician among 
the birds, and who knew how to give counsel, and he 
said, ^ You must dig the knife out of the tree, and 
when you have found it, scrape off the rust and pour it 
into a bowl of wine. Let the king's son drink that, 
and then the gods will send him an heir.' The vul- 
ture received the second best piece, and Melampus 
went away, leaving the birds to feast upon the re- 
mainder of the flesh. He went back to the palace 
and asked for an axe, with which he struck the oak, 
and at the first stroke he discovered the knife. It was 
quite red with rust, and he drew it out and scraped off 
the rust into a bowl of wine and told the king that his 
son must drink some of this every momipg for ten 
days, and then the gods would b^ gracious to him. 
Some time after this the wife of Iphiclus had a little 
son, which was a great joy to the old king. 

He did not fail to give Melampus the reward he had 
promised, and Bias took the cattle to the palace of 
Neleus and again asked to be allowed to marry the 
beautiful Pero. The king made no further objection, 
and the wedding was celebrated that very same day. 

The god Apollo loved Melampus because he was a 
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good man, and he gifted him with the art of knowing 
the future by means of various signs, and of understand- 
ing how to propitiate the wrath of the gods. Many 
people came to ask advice of him when they were in 
trouble or difficulty, and among others, Proetus the king 
of Argos, sent to beg for his help, for he was in gretit dis- 
tress. This king had three daughters who were beautiful 
and virtuous, but they refused to offer sacrifices to the 
god Dionysus, and therefore Dionysus punished them 
by taking away their reason, so that they became mad. 
They ran about the city, dancing and screaming and 
tearing their clothes, and if anyone tried to restrain them 
they became wilder still, and foamed at the mouth, so that 
no one could see them without feeling deeply grieved. 
It was on account of this that Proetus sent to Melampus 
to beg him to make his daughters well again. Melampus 
agreed to do so if the king would promise him a third 
of his dominions as a reward ; but when Proetus heard 
of the condition, avarice prevailed over his love for his 
daughters, and he refused to part with any of his land. 
But the evil became worse and worse, for all the women 
in the country were seized with th6 same disease as the 
princesses, and ran about the streets and fields, raging 
as if they were intoxicated. Many had taken their 
little children with them, thinking that they were 
young deer which they must sacrifice to Dionysus, 
and it was a ghastly sight to see them murder their 
own children, not knowing what they were doing. 
The whole land was in such great trouble ' that the 
king sent a messenger to tell Melampus that he 
would give him the third part of his dominions if 
he would put an end to the misery, but Melampus 
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now said that he must also give his brother Bias a 
third, or he would do nothing for him. The king 
yrsLS very loth to give away so much fertile territory, 
but he feared that he might at last be obliged to win 
over Melampus at any price, and perhaps lose his whole 
kingdom, so he promised to give him what he asked. 
Then Melampus went to Argos and placed himself at 
the head of all the young men in the city, whom he 
had told beforehand what they were to do. They 
marched out of the city in an orderly band, till they 
met the raving women who had formed themselves 
into a sort of wild army with the princesses at their 
head. As soon as they saw the army of youths they 
took flight, and the men pursued them, shouting as if 
they were at war, till they reached the sea and could go 
no farther. Then Melampus ofiFered many sacrifices, 
until the gods were propitiated and the women had 
their reason restored. After this, they all returned to 
the city. The eldest princess, who was the most 
afflicted of all, had fallen down dead during the chase, 
but the other' two came back to the palace and lived 
with their father as before, and from this time they 
honoured Dionysus and offered sacrifices to him 

Melampus and Bias now became princes, and they 
ruled over the land which King Proetus gave them 
according to his promise 
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XXI. 

TANTALUS. PELOPS. 

In the land of Phrygia, which lies in Asia Minor, there 
was once a king named Tantalus, whom the gods 
loaded with all manner of favours. They gave him 
great wealth, so that he was richer than any other king, 
and they treated him as a friend and came to his house 
as guests, and sometimes they allowed him to ascend 
to Mount Olympus in one of their chariots and to 
drink nectar and eat ambrosia at iheir table. But 
Tantalus was presumptuous, and turned the friendship 
with which the gods honoured him to bad uses, for he 
stole nectar and ambrosia and gave them to other men 
to taste, and he also repeated things that he had heard 
the gods speak of among themselves, about which he 
ought to have kept silence. He even once invited the 
gods to a banquet in order to try and take them in, and 
for this purpose he killed his beautiful young son 
Pelops, and cut him in pieces and roasted the flesh ; and 
when the gods sat down to the banquet he brought in 
the flesh and laid it before them, thinking that they 
would eat it without knowing what it was. The goddess 
Demeter was at this time in great trouble because her 
daughter Persephone had been stolen away from her, 
iuu\ as she sat buried in sad thoughts, she eat a shouldnr- 
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piece without paying attention to what she was doing. 
But the other gods did not eat any of the flesh, for 
they knew directly what it was, and they were very 
angry with Tantalus. Zeus commanded that Pelops 
should come to life again, and he was even more 
beautiful than before, but his right shoulder was 
missing, for Demeter had eaten it. The goddess could 
not replace it, but she took a piece of ivory and cut 
out a shoulder, which she fitted into the right place, so 
that it looked like the other limbs, only it was more 
white and shining. 

After this the gods would have nothing more to do 
with Tantalus, and as they no longer blessed his fields 
or flocks, his prosperity was now at an end, for the 
fields produced miserable crops, and the flocks were 
diminished by plagues and diseases, and also by the 
ravages of wolves and lions. Tantalus became worse 
and worse, and committed many other crimes, and 
after his death the gods laid upon him a never-ending 
punishment. He found himself standing in beautiful 
clear water which reached up to his chin, and close 
above his head there hung branches of magnificent 
fruit trees quite weighed down with the quantity of 
fruit they bore, but whenever he tried to sip the water 
it sank before him till there was nothing to be seen but 
the black earth, and whenever he tried to gather some 
fruit the branches raised themselves into the air, so 
that though he was parched with thirst and was 
perpetually straining to quench it, if but for a moment, 
he was never able to reach either the water or the 
fruit.> 

■ From this story comes the English word * to tantaUase.* 
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After the death of Tantalus, his son Pelops was king 
of Phrygia. But there came another king, with an 
army of soldiers, who fought against him and drove him 
away, so that he was obliged to leave his country and 
travel into strange lands. After some time he came to 
the city of Elis, in Greece, where at that time, there 
was a king called Oenomaus who had a lovely daughter 
named Hippodamia. A great many heroes desired to 
marry her, and the king had sent to ask the Oracle 
which of them he should choose for her husband, but 
the answer that he received was that when his daughter 
married, he himself would die. He at once determined 
that his daughter should never marry ; and as he had 
two horses that could run like the wind and there 
were none in the whole country that could compare 
with them in speed, he said that anyone who wished to 
marry his daughter must compete with him in a chariot 
race, and if he won the race he should have the maiden 
for his wife, but if he failed to do so he must die. 
Hippodamia was so beautiful that many heroes were 
willing tx) risk their lives for the chance of winning her, 
and agreed to the conditions. At some distance from 
the city there stood an altar to Poseidon, which was the 
goal, and on eaeh occasion the princess drove with the 
suitor for her hand. Oenomaus used to let them start 
on in front whilst he remained behind to sacrifice a ram 
to the gods, and when the sacrifice was offered, he 
mounted the chariot with his lance in his hand, and 
urged on the horses to their utmost speed. The race 
never lasted long, for he very soon overtook the suitor 
and pierced him through the back with his lance, so 
that he fell down dead from the chariot. 
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Thirteen heroes had already lost their lives, and 
Oenomaus thought that he had found a very good way 
of preventing his daughter from ever being married. But 
Pelops heard of the beautiful Hippodamia, and though 
he heard, too, of the cruel king who put all her suitors 
to death, he resolved to set out for Elis and try his 
chance of winning the maiden, for he was a true hero, 
brave and fearless. It was a prize well worth trying 
for, for whoever won it would not only have the 
beautiful princess for his wife, but would also inherit 
the kingdom, for Oenomaus had no other child. Pelops 
came to Elis, and Oenomaus told him, as he had told 
the others, that he must be prepared to race with him, 
and fixed the race for the following day. The king had 
procured even swifter horses than those he had at first, 
and if Pelops had not set to work cunningly he must 
have lost his life, but he had thought of a plan by 
which he might get the better of the king, if he could 
secure the help of the man to whom was entrusted the 
care of the horses and chariot of Oenomaus. He 
watched until this man took the horses to bathe in the 
river, and he followed him there to have an opportunity 
of speaking to him privately and promised him a great 
reward if, on the next day, he would leave out some 
necessary part of the king's equipment, so that he 
might be delayed in the race. Oenomaus was such a 
cruel man that his servants had no affection for him, 
and the man promised Pelops that he would help him 
to win the race. 

The next day, many people came to the open space 
outside the city where the race was to be run. They 
felt sorry for the hero, for his horses were far less 
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strong and spirited than those of the king, which 
pawed the ground with impatience, and snuffed the air 
in their eagerness to set out. Oenomaus told hiR 
daughter to get into the chariot with Pelops, and 
when he had the beautiful maiden sitting by his side, 
Pelops felt how happy he would be if he could obtain 
her for his wife, and he iirged on his horses with all his 
might. Meanwhile Oenomaus took a sacrificial knife 
and killed a bull, and then he laid a part of the flesh 
in the flame of the fire that burnt on the altar, and 
prayed to the gods to enable him to get the better of 
Pelops and kill him. When the sacrifice was ended, he 
mounted his chariot, with the reins in his left hand 
and a sharp-pointed lance in his right hand, and the 
moment he shook the reins, the horses started oflf at 
their utmost speed, and the chariot could not be selen 
for the dust that it raised. He came close to Pelops, 
and raised his lance to smite him. But the unfaithful 
servant had taken out the nails which prevent the 
wheej from slipping off the axle, and just as Oenomaus 
was overtaking the other chariot, the wheel rolled on 
one side, and the chariot turned over. The king was 
thrown out, and he fell upon a stone and was killed 
instantly. 

So Pelops was the victor, and the sentence of the 
Oracle was fulfilled. As soon as the beautiful Hippo- 
damia had ended her mourning for her father, she was 
married to Pelops, who became king of Elis and ruled 
the country well and wisely. Long after his death the 
Greeks still remembered him, and named the great 
peninsula in which Elis lies, Peloponnesus, or the 
Island of Pelops. 
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NIOUE. 



NiOBE WQS the daughter of Tantalus, and the wife of 
King Amphion, who by means of his singing and 
playing had built a wall round Thebes.* She and her 
husband were rich and prosperous, but beyond all their 
other treasures they prized their twelve noble and 
beautiful children. There were six sons and six 
daughters, and they were the pride of Niobe's heart. 
She looked down upon, all other women because they 
were none of them so fortunate as herself, and once 
she even dared to say that she was superior to the 
goddess Leto, for that Leto had only two children, and 
she had six times as many. When Leto heard this 
she was stung to the quick, and she went weeping to 
her children and told them of it. These children were 
the god Apollo and the goddess Artemis, and they 
were very angry with Niobe for vexing their mothei*, 
and resolved to punish her for her pride. 

One day the sons of Niobe were in the courtyard 
wrestling with each other, for they were skilled in 
wrestling as becomes young heroes, and the mother and 

I See p. 69. 
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sisters were standing by, watching them. All at once 
one of the youths groaned, sank down, and died. He 
had been hit by one of the arrows of Apollo, which 
were imasible and deadly, killing instantly whoever 
was hit by them. The mother, brothers, and sisters 
gathered round the youth, unable to believe that he 
was dead, when suddenly a maiden sank upon her 
knees, heaved a sigh, and died also. She had been hit 
by one of the arrows of Artemis, which were invisible 
like those of Apollo. Son after son, and daughter after 
daughter, was killed by the unseen arrows, and Niobe 
knew that this was a punishment for her pride. The 
youth who was first struck down was not yet cold when 
the only one of all her children left to Niobe was the 
youngest daughter, whom she loved best of all. The 
little girl had always found protection in her mother's 
lap, and now, when the fear that she must die like her 
brothers and sisters came over her, she ran to her mother 
and clung to her knees for shelter. Niobe took her up 
in her arms, and wrapping her veil round her as if it 
could shield her from the unseen enemy, she looked up 
to heaven and cried from her inmost soul, * Spare 
me but this one!' But at that moment she felt her 
daughter convulsed in her arms, ^d the last of her 
children was dead. 

There was great distress throughout the city. King 
Amphion tore his hair and threw himself on the earth 
with frantic cries of grief, and the citizens wept and 
lamented. But Niobe shed no tears, no word of sorrow 
came out of her mouth, and she kept her eyes fixed on 
the ground, still clasping her youngest daughter to her 

G 
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breast, while the other corpses lay around her. The 
night came on and the others went into the house, but 
Niobe remained standing in the starlight amongst her 
dead children, and when the people came back in the 
morning, she had turned to stone. 
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XXIII. 

MELEAGEK AND ATALANTA. 

Kino Oeneus lived in the city of Calydon with his wife 
Althaea, and they had already several children when 
another little son was bom to them. When the child 
was about seven days old, his mother awoke one night 
and saw a fire burning on the hearth, and by the fire 
three women standing, who were taller and statelier 
than any women she had ever seen before : they were 
the three Fates, who are the goddesses that decide 
whether the lives of men shall be brightened by hap- 
piness or made heavy with misfortime. One of them 
said, * 1 gift this child with bravery.' The second said, 
* I bestow upon him a generous heart.' The third said, 
*I grant him life until the day when this firebrand 
shall be burnt to asheiS.' Then they all disappeared, 
and Althaea at once got up and took the piece of stick 
from the fire, and when she had put it out by pouring 
water upon it, she stowed it away in the chest where 
she kept her most precious treasures. The parents 
named their child Meleager, and he grew up to be a 
strong and noble youth, fond of the chase and of war. 

After Meleager had become a man, it happened one 
year that King Oeneus raised a number of altars of 
green turf in the fields at harvest-time, and placed on 
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each altar some of the com that was first cut, in order 
to show his gratitude to the gods for having caused the 
fruits of the earth to grow and ripen ; every god and every 
goddess had an altar except Artemis the goddess of the 
chase, who was forgotten. She was very angry with the 
king on account of this, and sent a fierce wild boar to 
destroy his land. This boar was much larger than any 
other that had ever been seen, and he had two long 
pointed tusks which made him very frightful to look 
at. He roamed about the country, and wherever he 
found a newly-sown field he tore up the ground and 
laid it waste, and he ripped oplsn the young trees with 
his tusks, and broke i^ among the flocks, killing men 
and cattle. He lyas so fierce and powerful that no 
hunter had courage to' attack him, and at last the evil 
became so serious that the king sent messengers to a // 
number of heroes to ask them to copae to Calydon, an4> 
all set out together to hunt the boar. All who were 
summoned promised to come, and at the appointed 
time they assembled at Calydon. There came also a 
maiden who was armed with a hunting-spear, and who 
would not play with the king's daughters, but said ^he 
wished to go to the hunt with the heroes. 

The maiden's name was Atalanta, and she had a 
strange history. She was the child of a king and queen 
who had wished very much to have a little son, and had 
begged the gods to send them one. Instead pf this, 
however, a girl was bom to them, and the father was 
so angry that he commanded his servants to take the 
child to a mountain that was clothed with forests, and 
leave her there to be devoured by wild beasts. For a 
night and a day the child lay in the forest, and it was 
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nearly dead of starvation when a she-bear came by, who 
drooped her head sadly because her little cubs had 
been taken from her by some hunters. The child was 
frightened at the great black beast and began to cry, 
but the bear looked kindly at it, and, when she saw 
what bright eyes the baby had, she growled gently and 
Ucked it with her warm tongue. Soon the child forgot 
its fear, and when the bear put her full udder to 
its mouth, it began to suck, for it was hungry and 
thirsty ; and from that time the bear came again every 
day and gave it food and played with it. After 
some time had passed, it happened that some hunters 
came up the mountain in pursuit of a deer, and one 
of them in bending back a bush caught sight of the 
beautiful little girl, who was lying on the grass playing 
with flowers. He took her up and called to the other 
hunters to come and look at her, and they were so de- 
lighted at finding her that they let the deer escape. 
One of them carried her home in his arms, and they 
were as well satisfied as if they had had a most 
successful hunt. The house where the hunters lived 
was in the midst of the green-wood, and they made a 
soft bed for the child, and fed her with sweet milk. 
At first she cried continually, for she missed her bear 
sadly, but the hunters played with her and were so 
kind to her that she soon became happy again. The 
hunters named her Atalanta, and when she grew 
bigger, they took her with them when they went out 
hunting. Atalanta enjoyed roaming through the woods 
and running after the wild animals more than anything 
else, and she let the hunters have no' peace till they 
gave her a spear of her own. Her feet became swift and 
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her arms strong, and she killed many animals and was 
a very skilful huntress, but whenever a she-bear came 
across her path she took greiit care to do her no harm. 
She was taller and stronger than other maidens, and at 
the same time very beautiful. When she heard of the 
hunt that King Oeneus had proclaimed, she at once set 
out for Calydon, expecting greatly to enjoy the dangerous 
chase. 

King Oeneus entertained the heroes for nine days, 
and they amused themselves with feasts and all kinds 
of games. The tenth day was fixed for the hunt, and 
' it was agreed that whoever should kill the boar was to 
receive the skin and the head as the prize of honour. 
There were present, however, some brothers of Queen 
Althaea who were ill-mannered and discourteous, and 
who said that Ataianta should not go with them, for 
that it would be a disgrace to them all their lives if 
they went out hunting with a woman ; but Meleager 
had conceived a great love for Ataianta,- and would not 
allow her to be excluded. So she set out with the 
others for the forest where the boar had his lair. They 
were attended by their servants, who roused the wild 
beast by making a great clapping with their handF, 
and drove him out into an open space in the middle of 
the forest, whild the heroes stood round among the 
trees. At first he remained in the middle of the open 
space tearing upi the earth with his tusks, his eyes 
burning like fire and his bristles standing up straight 
from his back, and grunting so frightfully that the 
heart of many a brave hero beat, and that not altogether 
for joy. I^ut when the heroes hurled their spears at 
liim, the boar rushed to where the first t?pear cumo 
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from and ripped open the body of the hero with his 
^usks, so that he was soon lying' dead in a pool of his 
own blood. After this he spied another hero, and with 
him it fared no better than with the first. Then another 
hero aimed at him', but he shot too high, and the spear 
hit one of his friends and pierced him through ; so three 
lives had already been sacrificed, and the boar had not 
lost a drop of blood. It was now the turn of Atalanta 
to throw her spear, and she hit the wild boar in the 
back causing the blood to gush out; then someone else 
hit him in the eye, and at last the spear of Meleager 
pierced his side at a vital spot and inflicted a mortal 
wound. He could no longer stand up, and was obliged 
to vent his fury on the innocent earth, and after rolling 
about in great pain for a little while, he died. 

, The heroes cut off his head, and severed his skin 
from his body and gave it to Meleager as the prize of 
honour, because it was he who had given the wild boar 
his death-wound. But Meleager said, * Atalanta was 
the first to hit the beast,' and he presented her with 
the prize as a token of love and regard. The skin made 
in truth a splendid mantle, reaching from the maiden's 
shoulder right down to her feet, and as she stood in the 
forest, radiant with beauty, with the skin thrown over 
her left shoulder, and with the bleeding head in one 
hand, while in the other she held her hunting-spear, 
she looked like the goddess Artemis returning from the 
chase. But the brothers of Queen Althaea who had 
wished to prevent Atalanta from going out hunting 
with them, were greatly annoyed, and they spoke 
rudely to her and snatched away her hunting-spear. 
This made Meleager very angry, and a violent quarrel 
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took place, in which Meleager drew his sword and slew 
his uncles : he was quickly roused to anger, and they 
had provoked him beyond his power of endurance, but 
as soon as they were dead he felt very sorry for his 
mother's sake, for he knew that she was very fond of 
her brothers, unmannerly fellows though they were. 
The servants made biers out of green branches and 
laid the dead men upon them, and they all, heroes and 
servants, went back together into the city. 

But a man who had taken the part of the two 
brothers went on in front to the palace, and told 
the queen that her brothers had been murdered by 
Meleager. Then the queen's sorrow passed all bounds, 
and she wept and tore her hair. It was the custom at 
that time, that if a man was murdered, his relations 
should avenge his death upon the murderer, as this 
was considered a way of doing honour to his memory, 
and in the first burst of her resentment she fetched 
the piece of stick on which the life of Meleager de- 
pended, and threw it into a fire that happened to be 
burning on the hearth. The flames gradually consumed 
it, and as the last spark went out, Meleager, who was 
on his way home with the other heroes, fell down dead. 
By the time the queen heard that her son was dead, 
however, her anger had already passed away, and she 
was filled with unspeakable remorse for having cut 
short his life. She did not weep as she had done 
before, but she felt that she could not bear to live any 
longer, and she went into her bed-chamber and hanged 
herself. When this was known, everyone was deeply 
grieved ; the old king would not leave his room, and 
for a long time refused to eat or drink, and the heroes 
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dispersed to their homes without caring to stay for the 
hunting feast. 

Atalauta went back to her forest leaving the skin 
of the boar behind her, for she would have had no 
pleasure in keeping what would always have reminded 
her of the death of JNIeleager. She roamed about the 
forest as before from morning till night, and was never so 
happy as when she was among the green trees. Now the 
fame of her beauty had spread far and wide, and many 
suitors came to ask her to marry theni. But she did 
not wish to maiTy, and as her suitors would not leave 
off pressing her, she said that anyone who liked might 
race with her, and if he beat her he should be her hus- 
band, but if she overtook him he must die. JNIany of 
her lovers lost their lives in this manner, for though 
Atalanta always gave a good start, she .very soon over- 
took her competitor and stabbed him in the back with 
her hunting-spear. 

After a time, however^ a man named Milanion re- 
solved to try his chance, who was beloved by the god- 
dess Aphrodite on account of his great beauty, and as 
she was unwilling that he should lose his life like the 
others, she gave him three golden apples and told 
him how to make use of them. He hid them in the 
folds of his dress, and as soon as he heard Atalanta 
coming up behind him, he took out one of the apples 
and threw it down on the ground, where it glittered so 
beautifully in the sunshine that Atalanta could not 
resist stooping to pick it up. Milanion thus gained a 
minute, and the next time he found that she was close 
behind him, he threw down the second apple, and again 
Atalanta allowed him to escape while she stopped for 
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it. A third time the same thing happened when they 
were at a very short distance from the goal, and thus 
Milanion reached it first and won the race, and Atalanta 
became his wife and went home with him. And he was 
such a noble hero that she never repented of having 
allo\^ed herself to be conquered by the golden apples. 
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ADMETUS AND ALCESTIS. 

AroLLO ODce displeased Zeus by acting against his 
wishes, and the king of the gods said that for a punish- 
ment he must serve a mortal for the space of a year, 
and that the mortal must not know that he was a god, 
but treat him just like any other slave. So Apollo 
entered the service of the young king Admetus, who 
made him the keeper of his flocks. Admetus was a 
good master, and Apollo found himself well-treated, 
and he repaid the kindness he received by making the 
flocks prosper and increase till there were none like 
them in the whole country. Admetus had never had 
such a good herdsman, and he treated him even better 
than his other servants. When the year had passed, 
Apollo told him who he was, and said that if ever 
Admetus was in need and prd-yed to him, he would 
come and help him. Then Apollo went back to Olym- 
pus, and Admetus had another herdsman, but Apollo 
still blessed the flocks, so that they continued to 
prosper. 

Time passed by and Admetus wished to marry, and 
he travelled through the country seeking for the fairest 
and noblest woman in the land to be his wife. He 
heard that no one could compare with Alcestis, the 
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(laughter of King Pelias, and he went to her father 
and asked to be allowed to marry her. But the king 
said that his daughter was not to be won so easily, and 
that whoever wanted her for his wife must come and 
sue for her in a chariot drawn by a lion and a wild 
boar. Admetus was a brave hero and a skilled hunts- 
man, but his heart sank when he heard this, for he 
feared he should never be able to procure such a team 
as this, and tame them for his service. Then he re- 
membered how Apollo had promised to help him in 
the time of need, and he prated to him, and Apollo 
came and asked what he wanted. When he had been 
told what it was, he went into the forest with Admetus, 
and gave chase to a lion whom he caught and held fast 
by the mane, although the lion roared horribly and 
tried to snap at him with his great jaws. Presently 
he spied a boar and pursued him also, making the 
lion run by his side ; and when he had caught the boar, 
he grasped him by the ear and dragged him along too, 
so that he had the lion on one side of him and the 
boar on the other. The wild animals looked at each 
other angrily and tried to bite one another, but Apollo 
would not let them do so. He brought them out of 
the forest and harnessed them to a magnificent chariot, 
and he had a goad with which he pricked them when- 
ever they tried to hurt one another, until at last they 
were tame and obedient to the rein. Admetus how- 
ever would not have been able to keep them. under 
control, so Apollo drove them himself, and thus Ad- 
metus arrived at the palace of King Pelias with the 
god for his charioteer, and with the team that the king 
had required, and a second time asked for his daughter's 
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hand iu marriagr. The king could no longer refuse, 
and when he had promised that Admetus should have 
the beautiful Alcestis for his wife, A^wllo drove back 
into the forest and released the two wild animals. 
Soon afterwiu-ds the wedding was relebnitcd in the 
palace with great magnificence, and Apollo wns one of 
the guests. As a wedding-present, he brought a pro- 
mise from the goddesses of Fate, that if ever Admctus 
were sick and in danger of death and one of his 
nearest relations would consent to die instead of him, 
the life thus offered would be accepted instead of the 
life of Admetus, and he would become well again. 

Admetus and Alcestis loved each other dearly, and 
lived happily together for many years. But after some 
time had jxissed, Admetus was smitten with a sore 
sickness, and everyone said that he must die unless his 
life could be saved according to the promise of Apollo. 
The people thought that as his father and mother were 
now very old and could not hope to live much longer 
in any case, they would be willing to die instead of 
Admetus ; but they loved life more than they loved 
their son, and would not part with it until they were 
obliged. Then the beautiful Alcestis went into her 
chamber and prayed to the gods that they would 
allow her to give up her life to save her husband^ 
and when she had ended her prayer, she lay down 
on the bed and died. At the same moment Admetus 
became suddenly well, and was able to stand up and 
walk about. He did not know how it was that he 
had been so quickly cured until ho went into the 
chamber of Alcestis, and saw her lying dead upon the 
couch ; then he understood how it was, but he felt that 
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he would much rather have died himself. All through 
the palace there was loud lamentation, for all the house- 
hold loved Alcestis dearly because she was so good and 
kind to them. Admctus would not leave hvr couch, 
but sat beside it holding her cold hand, which was 
ever wet with his tears. Night came on, and morning 
dawned again, but he gave no heed to it, and the corpse 
had already become quite cold — when suddenly it began 
to grow warm again, and presently Alcestis heaved a 
deep sigh, opened her eyes, and was once more alive. 

Never before had such a wonder taken place, and 
this was how it came to pass. When Alcestis died, 
her shade passed into the Lower World, and the Shadow- 
Leader, who conducted the dead thither^told the queen 
of the Lower World the reason of her death. So many 
shadows came into their dominion9 who had had a sad 
end, that the gods of the Lower World had at last ex- 
hausted all their pity, and ceased to weep for them. 
But when the queen heard how Alcestis had died ia 
the full bloom of her youth and beauty in order that 
Admetus might live, she was deeply moved, and com- 
manded the Shadow-Leader to take her back to the 
Upper World and restore her to life. ' 

So Alcestis awoke to life again, and she lived with 
her husband in happiness and prosperity for many 
years after this ; gods and men united to do them 
honour, and when they had reached a good old age, 
they both died at the same time. . 
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PERSEUS. 

There was once a king of Argos called Acrisius, who 
had an only daughter. Her name was Danae and she 
was very beautiful, but the Oracle said that she would 
have a son through whom Acrisius would lose his life. 
This frightened Acrisius very much, and he had a large 
brazen room made for Danae to live in under the earth, 
where she had everything she wished for, but she was 
never allowed to see the light of day, nor any man. 
Her father - thought he would thus be able to pre- 
vent her from marrying secretly and having a son, and 
for a time everything went on according to his wishes. 
But Zeus, the king of the gods, loved Danae, and he 
one day changed himself into a beautiful golden shower 
of rain, whose shining drops fell down through the 
brazen roof. Thus Zeus was married to Danae, and 
not long afterwards she had a son. Acrisius was very 
angry, and he had the mother and son shut up in a 
wooden chest and cast into the sea. 

The chest was tossed about on the waves, and floated 
far away. On the third day it reached an island where 
there happened to be a man on the shore fishing, who 
was the brother of the king of the island. Re drew 
the chest to land and forced open the lid, and when he 
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saw the lovely woman and her child inside it, he took 
them, just as they were, into the house to show them to 
the king his brother, who promised to protect them 
and treat them kindly. Acrisius thought they had 
perished in the sea, but they were safe on the island, 
an*d Danae was quite happy in taking care of her son, 
whom she named Perseus. In the course of time, 
Perseus grew up to be a young man, and he was beauti- 
ful and brave and strong. 

The king of the island wanted to have Danae for 
his wife, but she did not wish to marry him. Then 
the king thought that if it were not for Perseus he 
might compel her to do so, and he sought to find some 
excuse for sending Perseus away on a far journey. 
So one day he called his friends together, and Perseus 
among the rest. He told them that he was going to 
sae for a bride, and that he wished each of them to 
bring him some present to offer to her father; for it 
was the custom in those days that anyone who want-ed 
to win a bride should give costly presents to the father 
of the lady he wished to marry. They all agreed to do 
as the king desired, and he asked most of his friends to 
give him splendid horses, but from Perseus he demanded 
a gift that would involve a difficult and dangerous 
Journey to a distant land. At the far end of the world 
there lived three sisters called Gorgons, who instantly 
turned to stone everyone that looked at them ; the 
only one of the three who was mortal was called 
Medusa, and the king commanded Perseus to bring him 
her head, hoping that he would perish in the attempt. 

Perseus had no fear, and at once set out in quest 
of the Gorgon's head. There were three nymphs who 
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had three precious things without which it would have 
been useless for him to try and obtain it, but no one 
knew wherjB these nymphs lived except the three Grey 
Sisters, who lived far away from any inhabited land, 
and would never reveal the secret of where the nymphs 
were to be found unless they were compelled to do so. 
They were the sisters of the Gorgons, and had been 
quite grey ever since their birth, and they had only 
one tooth and one eye between them, which they used 
in turns. Perseus went to the cavern where the Grey 
Sisters lived, and watched till one of them took out the 
eye and the tooth to pass them to her sister, when he 
sprang forward and snatched them out of her hand, 
and said that he would not give them back till they 
told him where the nymphs lived. So they were 
obliged to tell him, and then he gave them back theii' 
eye and tooth, and went on to the nymphs who were 
kind to him and gave him the three precious things. 
These were, — first, a pouch in which to place the head 
of Medusa after he had cut it oflF; secondly, a pair of^ 
sandals which enabled anyone who put them on to fly 
through the air ; and, thirdly the helmet of Pluto, 
which made whoever wore it invisible. The gods loved 
Perseus because he was so brave, and Hermes came 
down to earth and gave him a sickle of very sharp steel 
with which to cut off the head of the Gorgon. Perseus 
put on the sandals, and taking the other things with 
him, he flew to the great stream Oceanus which flows 
round the world. There was a rocky island in the 
middle of the stream covered with rank weeds and full 
of serpents, and here the Gorgons lived in a cave. 
When Perseus reached them it was about noonday, and 
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. they were asleep. They were larger than mortal 
women, and had great teeth like tusks and brazen 
hands and golden wings, and they had live snakes 
twined among their hair, and everyone who looked at 
them was turned to stone. Perseus heard them snor- 
ing, and he went into the cave on tip-toe so as not to 
wake them. He was obliged to go backwards, for if he 
had looked at them he would have been turned to stone ; 
but he had a polished shield which he held up before 
him as a mirror, and he could see them in the mirror 
without being harmed. They had stretched them- 
selves out in a row, and lay asleep leaning one against 
the other ; Medusa was smaller than the others, and by 
this he was able to recognise her. Her head was rest- 
ing on a stone, and Perseus held up the shield before 
her and cut through her neck with the sickle till 
the head fell off, and then he took it up, put it into 
the pouch without looking at it, and flew away. But 
the bleeding trunk still palpitated, and the other two 
Gorgons awoke and saw it, and they darted out of the 
cavern after Perseus, that they might seize him and 
tear him to pieces with their iron claws. They flew 
through the air looking for him, and they had sharp 
eyes with which they could see to a great distance, but 
they could not find Perseus because he had on the 
helmet of Pluto which made him invisible, and were 
obliged to return without him. Perseus was mean- 
while on his way home with the dead head in his 
pouch. 

After some days he came to a country in Africa, 
where there was a king whose name was Cepheus. The 
queen was called Cassiopea, and she was very l)eautiful 
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and very proud of her beauty, and every day she went 
down to the sea that she might have the pleasure of 
looking at her picture in the water. One day she said 
that she was more beautiful than the sea-nymphs, and 
the nymphs heard it and were so angry with her that 
they begged Poseidon, the sea-god, to punish her for 
her pride. Then Poseidon created a huge monster 
which came up every day out of the sea and wasted 
the land, devouring men and cattle, so that there was 
great distress among the people. They asked the Oracle 
what they should do, and the Oracle said that they must 
give the king's daughter to the monster to devour, and 
then he would not come again any more. The king's 
daughter was called Andromeda, and she was beautiful 
like her mother, but she was not vain of her beauty, 
and the king and queen loved her very dearly. She 
was their only child, and they cherished her as their 
most precious treasure, and refused to give her up to 
be food for the horrible monster. But at last they 
were obUged to consent to this, and the day came when 
Andromeda was to be taken to a rock in the sea and 
bound fast with iron chains, so that she could not run 
away when the monster came to devour her. The king 
and queen wept bitterly, and many people followed 
them to the shore, weeping also. 

They had just reached the rock when Perseus also 
approached it, and he took the helmet off his head so 
that he could be seen, and asked why the beautiful 
princess was to be chained to it. They told him all 
about it, and he said that if they would promise to let 
hin* have Andromeda for his wife, he would undertake 
to kill the monster and deliver her. The king had 
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already promised Andromeda iu marriage to a brother 
of his named Phineus, but though she was in such 
great peril, Phineus did not trouble himself much about 
it, and had no intention of risking his life for her. 
Perseus, however, felt very differently; he longed to 
have her for his wife, and the parents promised him 
that if he slew the monster he should be their son-in- 
law. Soon afterwards the monster appeared, rising up 
from the bottom of the sea, and making great waves as 
he swam along. Perseus waited till he came near the 
shore, and then flew down and struck him a mighty 
blow on the neck with his sword. The monster 
snapped at him with his great jaws, but Perseus had 
already flown up high above him, and before the mon- 
ster could look round he had received another wound, 
and he lashed his tail in fury till the wat^r was quite 
red with his blood, but he could not reach Perseus who 
flew round him and struck him again and again, till at 
last he bled to death. 

Then there was great joy among the people : the 
chains were taken off from Andromeda, and the king 
and queen kissed her, feeling as if she had been raised 
from the dead. They went back into the city, and 
Perseus walked by the side of Andromeda, who liked 
well the appearance of the brave and noble hero. On 
the seventh day the marriage took place, and they 
offered sacrifices, aud danced and sang and feasted. 
Phineus however was not there, but in the middle of 
the marriage feast he came into the hall of the palace 
at the head of a large band of armed servants, and said 
that he would kill Perseus and all who sided with him, 
for that Andromeda had been promised to him, and 
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ought to be his wife. Then a struggle took place in 
the hall, and Perseus slew. several of the servants, but 
they were twenty to one, and it was no fair fight. At 
last Perseus crierl out with a loud voice, * Let all who 
ai*e on my side turn away their faces,' and then he 
thrust his hand into the pouch, drew forth the head 
of Medusa, and held it out towards Phineus and his 
servants, and in a moment they were all turned to 
stone. 

The king gave Perseus a beautiful ship, in which 
he sailed with Andromeda to the island where his 
mother was. He found her in sore distress, for the 
king of the island had tried to compel her to marry 
him, and she had fled for refuge to the altar. Those 
who took refuge at an altar were under the protection 
of the gods as long as they remained there, and no one 
dared to touch them ; but the king commanded that no 
one should bring Danae anything to eat, and he placed 
watchmen all round to see that his orders were obeyed, 
for he thought that when she was absolutely starving 
she would be compelled to leave the altar^ and then he 
would be able to seize her and make her his wife. But 
at this moment Perseus arrived at the island in his 
ship, and when he heard where his mother was, he 
went to her, and she told him everything, which made 
him very angry. The treacherous king heard that 
Perseus had come back, and he was afraid, and sum- 
moned his servants to go with him to the altar to kill 
Perseus. Then Perseus again drew forth the head of 
Medusa and turned them all to stone, and he gave the 
kingdom to the king's brother, who had always been 
kind to Danae. 
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Danae had a great love for heir father, although he 
had thrust her away from him, and as Perseus, also ' 
wished very much to see his grandfather, they deter- 
mined to pay him a visit, and they sailed with- An- 
dromeda to Argos in the ship that Cepheus had given 
them. But when the old Acrisius hei^ that his 
daughter and her son were coming, he was afraid, 
for he remembered what the Oracle had said, and he 
left the country, telling no one where he was going ; so 
that when the ship reached Argos, Acrisius was not 
there. And as it happened that a rich king had 
lately died, and that games were to be celebrated in his 
honour, Perseus thought he would go and take part in 
these games, for anyone could go that liked, and those 
who did best would receive prizes by which their 
names would become known and honoured throughout 
Greece. Acrisius also went to the games, for he wanted 
to see what was going on, and he thought that there 
he would surely be safe from his grandson. No one 
knew who Perseus was, but he excelled all others and 
won the best prizes. One of the things they did was • 
to try who could throw farthest a metal ball called a dis- 
kos. Perseus was just going to take his turn at throwing 
the diskos, when it slipped out of his handy and flying 
sideways, hit the old Acrisius on the head and killed 
him. Thus it happened that Acrisius was running to 
meet his fate at the very moment when he thought he 
was escaping from it. Perseus was very sorrowful whc^n 
he heard that it was his grandfather, the king of Argos,' ' 
whom he had killed accidentally, and he had the corpse 
brought to Argos and buried with great magnificence*- '] 
The kingdom of Argos was now his, but he could never .•:;/ . 

..• M 
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forget that he had killed his grandfather, and this made 
the country so distasteful to him that he was glad to 
exchange with another king who ruled over the cities 
of Mycenae and Tiryns. 

Perseus gave the three precious things by means of 
which he had obtained the head of Medusa, to Hermes, 
to be returned to the nymphs, and the Gorgon's head 
he presented to the goddess Athene, who fastened it to 
her shield. He lived honoured and esteemed to the 
end of his days, and his wife Andromeda bore him 
many beautiful children. 
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XXVI. 

HERACLES. 

1. The War with the Teleboae. 

Perseus had been dead a long time, and his son 
Electryon who succeeded him as king was already an 
old man, when a dispute arose between him and a 
nephew of his named Pterelaus. Pterelaus was king 
of the Teleboae, who lived on several islands, and he 
maintained that he had a better right to the cities of 
Mycenae and Tiryns than Electryon, because he was 
descended from the eldest son of Perseus ; and one day 
he sent his sons, and many of the Teleboae with them, 
in ships to Mj'cenae, and told them to say to Electryon 
that he must, be prepared to give up the kingdom to 
him. Electryon was very angry, and sent the Tele- 
boae away without paying any attention to their mes- 
sage. They left the city, but on their way back to their 
ships they came upon the king's droves of cattle which 
were tended by his sons and servants, and they began 
to fight with them, and the fight did not stop till all 
the sons of Electryon were killed but one, and also 
all the sons of Pterelaus except one, who had remained 
behind with the ships and had taken no part in the 
fight. The T^jk'boae had however got rather the best 
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of it, and those of them who were left drove the cattle 
to their ships and sailed away. Some time afterwards 
it happened that Electryoii got back his cattle, for the 
Teleboae had given them as a present to a king who 
paid them to him for ransom ; hut the cattle could not 
make up for the loss of his sons for whom he grieved 
bitterly, and he determined to be revenged on Ptere- 
laus and told his servants to prepare to start with him 
for the islands of the Teleboae. 

There was at that time at Mycenae a young hero 
named Amphitryon, who had come to ask for the hand 
of Electryon's daughter Alcmene in marriage, and it 
was arranged that he should have charge of the king- 
dom during the absence of Electryon. But one day, 
juSt before the king was to stait on his expedition, it 
happened that he was overlooking his flocks with 
Amphitryon, when the young hero threw his stick at 
a cow that was leaving the herd, and the stick bounded 
back by accident from the cow's horns and hit the aged 
Electryon on the head, so that he was killed instantly. 
Amphitryon was obliged to leave the kingdom on ac- 
count of this unintentional murder, and he went to 
Thebes, where King Creon purged him from the stain 
of blood by means of numerous sacrifices. During his 
absence, however, a brother of Electryon, named 
Sthenelus, contrived to gain possession of the kingdom 
for him self, and to banish the two children of Electryon, — 
his daughter Alcmene, and the one son who had not been 
killed by the Teleboae. They were obliged to give way ^ 
to Sthenelus, who was stronger than they, and came to 
live in Thebes where Amphitryon was, but Alcmene 
said that though she loved him she would never marry 
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liim till he had avenged the murder of her brothers. 
Amphitryon accordingly prepared to march against the 
Teleboae, and sought to find brave heroes who would 
consent to go with him. 

He first of all asked KingCreon for his help, but Creon 
was just then in great trouble at home, for a fox had 
for some time taken up his abode in the fortress Cad- 
mea, and had devoured numbers of people; he was 
under the protection of the gods, and it had been 
decreed by the Fates that he should never be caught. 
So the Thebans, finding that they could not get rid of 
him, had made a truce with him by which they agreed 
to give him a boy every month to devour, and on this 
condition he spared the rest of the people. Greon 
therefore promised to go with Amphitryon if he would 
first help him to deliver the country from the terrible 
fox. Now Amphitryon had heard that there was a 
wonderful dog in Athens which was also under the 
protection of the gods, and that it had been decreed 
that nothing that he pursued could ever escape him ; so 
he went to the hero who owned the dog, and promised 
him a share of the spoil which he hoped to bring back 
from the island of the Teleboae if he would lend him the 
dog for a time, and the hero agreed to do so. Amphi- 
tryon took the dog back to Thebes and set out with 
him in pursuit of the fox, and the dog ran after him as 
fast as lightning. The Thebans thought that now one 
or other of the prophecies must prove false ; either the 
# fox, who was never to be caught would be overtaken, or 
the dog who was never to pursue in vain would bo 
baified. But when the dog had got so close to the fox 
that he was on the point of snapping at him, they both 
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remained motionless, and the Thebans saw that they 
had been turned to stone. 

Then Creon said that he was quite willing to ac- 
company Amphitryon, and the hero of Athens agreed to 
go also, and ndany other heroes, and they all embarked 
for the islands of the Teleboae, but they could not con- 
quer King Pterelaus, for he had many soldiers and knew 
well the art of war. The daughter of Pterelaus, however, 
had seen Amphitryon from the city walls and had con- 
ceived a great love for him which made her secretly 
sorry when the Teleboae conquered, and glad when one 
day they were the losers ; and she resolved to betray 
her father and her fellow-citizens into the hands of 
Amphitryon, because she thought that if she helped 
him to gain the victory, he would feel grateful to her 
and would make her his wife. Now Pterelaus was im- 
mortal through the good- will of Poseidon, who had 
given him a golden hair which he kept carefully hidden 
away under his grey locks, for it had the power of 
keeping him alive. But one day while he was asleep, 
his daughter came in on tiptoe, sought for the golden 
hair and pulled it out, — and immediately his breath 
stopped short, and Pterelaus was dead4 

The Teleboae could no longer resist their enemies 
Itow that they were deprived of the advice of their wise 
king, and in a short time Amphitryon had gained pos- 
session of the chief town and of all the islands, and had 
avenged upon the Teleboae the slaughter of the sons of 
Klectryon. The daughter of Pterelaus thought that 
she would now be the wife of Amphitryon, but things 
turned out very differently from her expectations, for 
as soon as Amphitryon saw her, he drew his sword and 
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stabbed her ; he knew that she had killed her father, 
but he did not know why she had done so. Then the 
heroes carried the booty to their ships and sailed away 
home. 

2. The Birth and Youth of Hei'odes. 

Alcmene was so very beautiful that Zeus, the king 
of the gods, loved her, and when Amphitryon was far 
away with the other heroes, Zeus took his form and 
went to Alcmene. He acted and spoke just like 
Amphitryon, and told her all about the battles and 
how they had won the victory, and he even shewed her 
the helmets and shields of the Teleboae, for he had 
made Hermes, the messenger of the gods, steal them 
from the booty of Amphitryon. Alcmene had no sus- 
picion that it was any other than her lover who had 
come back after fulfilling her wishes with regard to the 
Teleboae, an4 she promised to marry him that very 
day ; and Zeus kissed her and became her husband. 
Some time after this, Amphitryon returned to Thebes 
and was very much astonished when Alcmene told him 
that she had already been married to him. They could 
not understand it, uuxl asked the seer Tiresias what it 
meant. He told them that it was Zeus in the form of 
Amphitryon who had been with Alcmene, and the* 
Theban women thought it was a great hpnour for her 
to have been married for a time to the king of the 
gods. The wedding was now celebrated over again, 
and all the heroes who had been to the war. with the 
Teleboae feasted with Amphitryon and Alcmene till far 
into the night. Some time afterwards, Alcmene had 
two children whom she named Heracles and Iphicles ; 
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one was the son of Zeuf«, And the other the son of Am- 
phitryon. There was no diflficnlty in knowing which 
was the child of the god, for Henicles was far bigger 
than such young children usually are. Gods tind men 
took pleasure in the fine strong child, all but the god- 
dess Hera, who hated him, and even before his birth 
began to do all she could to injure him. Zeus had 
decreed that the next child born of the race of Perseus 
should rule over the cities of Mycenae and Tiryns, 
thinking that this would be Heracles, for Alcmene was 
the granddaughter of Perseus ; but Hera persuaded the 
goddesses who arranged about the birth of children to 
let a son of Sthenelus, Alcmene's uncle, be bom first. 
His father named him Eurystheus, and as he had been 
bom before Heracles, he became king of the two cities of 
Mycenae and Tiryns after the death of Sthenelus. 

Heracles was about eight months old, when one 
morning, just as it was beginning to grow light, Hera 
sent two great snakes into the room where he was 
sleeping, near the bed of Alcmene, in one of the shields 
which Amphitryon had brought back from the country 
of the Teleboae as part of the spoil. The snakes crept 
into the shield aod began to twine themselves round 
the child. Just then Alcmene woke, and she jumped 
up and ran to call the people of the house to kill the 
snakes, though she was afraid it was even then too late, 
and that the child must have already been crushed to 
death by them. But when she came back with the 
others, she saw Heracles sitting up in the shield and 
holding one of the snakes in each hand ; he had seized 
them each by the neck, and was squeezing them so 
tight that their tongues were hanging out, and very 
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soon they were dead. Then he threw them away and 
went to sleep again; and the Thebans knew that a 
mighty hero had been bom in their city. 

When Heracles grew older, he learned all the 
things' that heroes need to know, — how to guide the 
war-chariot, how to use the spear and bow, and how to 
fight with the fist and the sword. He was taught all 
this by tlie noblest heroes, and also by a Centatur named 
Chiron, who, like all the Centaurs, had a curious form 
— half of their body was that of a man, and the other 
half that of a horse. Chiron had been specially gifted 
with immortality, and he was very wise, and taught 
Heracles many things, especially bow to know the stars, 
and how to heal wounds, and he told him stories of 
the gods and of the old heroes. 

Heracles could easily be distinguished from all other 
men, for when he was eighteen years old he measured 
twelve feet in height, and he had marvellous strength, 
and his eyes glittered like coals of fire. He had more- 
over a generous nature, and was always ready to help 
all true and good men. Amphitryon made him keeper 
of his flocks which pastured on Mount Cithaeron, and 
never before had such a lordly herdsman been seen. 
It happened once that a lion took up his abode on the 
mountain, and broke in among the flocks, and Heracles 
thought to himself, ' If I were to kill the lion, my flocks 
would not only be able to feed in safety, but I should 
also get a handsome skin to dress myself in.' So he 
set out for the mountain-passes where the lion had his 
lair, armed with nothing but a strong stick and a 
knife. When he came to the lion's cave, the huge 
boast sprang out upon him, but Heracles gave him a 
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good blow on the nose which made him stagger back, 
and then he belaboured him with his stick till he was 
ft early dead, and lastly gave him his death-wound with 
the knife. Then he sat down quietly, and cut open the 
body of the lion and took off the skin, which he put on 
as a cloak as soon as it was dry. The jaws covered his 
head like a helmet, while the rest of the skin fell from 
his shoulders to his knees, and he twisted the fore-feet 
into a knot over his chest in order to prevent the wind 
from blowing it off. In this fashion he came down 
from the mountain, and anyone who had seen him 
from behind would have thought that a lion had grown , 
out of his shoulders. It never occurred to him, how- 
ever, that he had done anything out of the way in 
killing the lion. 

Some time afterwards, there came along the road 
some men who had been sent by Erginus, the king of 
the powerful Minyae, to demand tribute from the 
Thebans. Ten vears before this a Theban had thrown 
a stone at the father of Erginus and hit him on the 
head, so that he was carried home dying. Before he 
expired he charged his son to avenge his blood, and 
Erginus made war upon the Thebans and killed a 
number of them. He had also made them give him a 
hundred cows every year for the last nine years, and the 
messengers were now on their way to fetch the tribute 
for the tenth time. Heracles asked them who they were 
and where they were going, and when he heard that 
they were the messengers of the Minyae, his blood 
boiled so that he grew quite red in the face, for it 
angered him to think that the city of Thebes, to which 
he himself belonged, should pay. tribute to a foreign 
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king. He told the messengers to return and never 
come again, and when they refused to obey, he threw 
them on the ground, notwlthntandiug their numbers, 
and tied their hands behind their backs ; then he cut 
off their ears and noses, and told them to take these to 
the king for tribute. Thus outraged, the messengers 
returned and entreated the king to avenge- them, and 
ErginuR swore that he would not leave a man alive in 
Thebes, nor one stone upon another. But Heracles 
went to Thebes and called the citizens to arms, saying 
that he would be their leader. The gods equipped him 
right gloriously for the fight : Hermes gave him a sword, 
Apollo a bow and arrows, Hephaestus trappings of pure 
gold, and Athene a coat of mail. But a sword was too 
light and delicate a weapon for the powerful hand of 
Heracles, so he went out into the forest and tore up a 
stout young beechtree, which he trimmed and used as 
a club. When the battle began, Heracles looked, in 
comparison with the Minyae, like a lion among a flock 
of sheep. He killed King Erginus and put his army 
to flight, and obliged the Minyae to give the Thebans 
two hundred cows every year tor the future. King 
Creon had a beautiful daughter named Megara, and he 
gave her to Heracles for a wife out of gratitude to 
him for having conquered the Minyae. 

3. The Madness of HeradeSy and his First Six Labours. 

Heracles loved his wife very dearly, and the gods sent 
them three beautiful children, all of whom were sons. 
They lived a peaceful and happy life together, Heracles 
went out hunting and killed wild beasts, and when he 
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came iiome lie played with his children. But Hera still 
hated him, and she one day confused his thoughts and 
made him quite mad ; and in his madness he seized his 
children and threw them into the fire, so that they 
perished miserably. When the madness left him he 
could hardly endure life, so distressed was he at what he 
had done, and he could not bear to remain in the place 
where Such a misfortune had happened to him. He 
left Thebes and went, first of all, to a man who knew 
how to purge him from the stain of blood ; then he be- 
took himself to Delphi and asked the Pythia where he 
must live in the future. The Pythia answered, * Go to 
Mycenae and serve King Eurystheus for twelve years ; 
allow him to impose upon you twelve hard Labours, and 
accomplish these to the best of your power.' Heracles 
was well pleased with this sentence, and was quite willing 
to perform the most difficult tasks, even such as would 
be vset him by a deadly enemy like Eurystheus who 
hated and feared Heracles, thinking that he would some 
day take away the kingdom from him because it had 
belonged to his own grandfather Electryon. Heracles 
went to Mycenae and said to Eurystheus that he would 
serve him for the space of twelve years, and that during 
that time he would accomplish any twelve tasks that 
Eurystheus might choose to set him. The king was 
very glad to hear this, and he at once commanded 
Heracles to bring him the skin of the Nemean lion, 
hoping that he would perish in trying to secure it. 

The Nemean lion had his lair near the town of 
Nemea, and his fame had spread far and wide. He had 
never bled from a wound, for his skin was so thick that 
no steel could pierce it. Heracles set out in pursuit of 

I 
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the lion, and when he had found hhn, he shot at him 
with his bow and arrowH, but they bounded off as if 
from the hardest stone. Finding that the arrows were 
of no use, Heracles then attacked him with his dub, 
but the lion did not care to fight with him and ran 
away into the thickest part of the forest. Heracles 
ran after him, and chased him from morning till night. 
At last he came to a gi-eat cave and ran in there. 
Heracles noticed that the cave had another mouth, and 
he thought to himself, ' If I were to go in after him, 
he would still be able to escape.' So he first of all 
brought stones and blocked up one of the entrances, 
while the lion, who had never run so far before in 
one day, lay quietly in the dark inside, tired and 
frightened, and then he went into the cave and 
wrestled with him. The roaring of the lion echoed 
horribly from the walls of the cave, but Henicles was 
not frightened, and he wound his arm round the neck 
of the beast and pressed him with all his might against 
his own body until he died. Heracles could not take 
off his skin for he had brought no knife with him, 
so he hoisted the whole lion on to his shoulders, and 
went back to Mycenae. When he threw* the huge 
beast on to the ground before Eurystheus, the king 
turned pale for his bad conscience made him afraid, 
and he thought, * If he can strangle a lion like this, 
he would certainly not find it difficult to make an end 
of me.' So he at once sent him off to perform his 
second Labour, which was to destroy the Lemean 
Hydra, and duriijg his absence he had an iron room 
built under the earth that looked like a cage for wild 
beasts, for it had a grating of iron bars. This was for 
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Eurystheus to get into when Heracles came back, in 
order that he might speak to him thrv-iugh the grating, 
so terribly afraid was he of the strong man. 

Heracles set out in a war chariot, taking with him 
his young cousin lolaus as his charioteer, and they 
soon came to the marshy district near the town of 
Leme, where the Hydra lived. The Hydra was a huge 
snake with one body and nine heads, the centre one of 
which was immortal. She devoured any men or beasts 
that came near her, and destroyed the fields of corn. 
She had her den in a cavern close by a clear running 
stream, and when Heracles and lolaus arrived at the 
place, she was lying stretched out on the ground, for 
she had just swallowed a few cows. She looked at the 
heroes with all her staring eyes, but did not move, 
because she was not hungry. However Heracles did 
not care to wait, so he threw burning javelins at her, 
which scorched her skin and made her furious with 
pain. She crept out of the cavern and glide 1 up a tall 
oak tree, and all her nine heads shot down venom at 
Heracles from above him. But Heracles was on the 
alert ; he held his club in his right hand, and twined.his 
left arm round the Hydra just at the place where .the 
ninefold neck grew out of her body, and when she laahed 
her tail about, he pressed her still more tightly against 
himself, so that she would have been only too glad to 
run away if she could. Now the Hydra hnxl formed a 
friendship with a great lobster, and he, seeing that 
his friend was in danger, crept up to Heracles and 
scratched his foot with his claws. But he got decidedly 
the worst of it, for Heracles smote his shell with his 
club and broke it into a thousand pieces, so that the 

I 2 
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poor lobster died. Then Heracles heaved a mighty 
blow on one of the Hyc^ra's nine heads and struck it 
off, but two new heads immediately sprang from the 
bleeding neck, and every time he smote off a head, two 
more sprang up to replace it. Heracles now saw that 
he must set to work in a different manner, so he told 
lolaus to set the forest on fire, and to pass a piece of 
burning wood over each neck as soon as he had cut off 
the head. In this way all the roots from which the 
heads grew were burnt away, and Heracles was thus able 
to kill all the heads that were mortal. The last was 
immortal, but he hewed it off also, and buried it, and 
rolled a huge stone on to the top of it. After this, there 
came a rain which extinguished the burning forest. 
The gall of the Hydra was the worst poison iis the 
world, so Heracles cut open the Hydra's body and 
dipped his arrows into the gall, which made them 
absolutely deadly : if a man were only scratched even, 
by an arrow poisoned in this way, he must die. 

Eurystheus was in his cage when Heracles came 
back from his conflict with the Hydra, and he com- 
manded him to catch the Ceryneian hind, and bring 
her alive to Mycenae. This hind was under the pro- 
tection of Artemis the goddess of the chase, and was 
very beautiful : her coat was milk-white, and her horns 
were of the purest gold. She could run so fast that 
the wind was quite out of breath when he tried t'O race 
with her, and, after having run the whole day long, she 
would skip about quite merrily without being in the 
least tired. At the command of Eurystheus, Heracles 
gave chase to her, and they took neither rest nor food, 
nor did they heed rain or sunshine, but ran on da and 
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night without stopping for a whole year. At last they 
came to a river, and while the hind was hesitating 
whether she should jump into it, Heracles quickly took 
an unpoisoned arrow and shot at her. The purple-red 
blood flowed out over her little white coat, and she 
groaned with pain. She forgot to run away, and 
&eracles was able to seize her. He had only wounded 
her slightly with the arrow because he did not want to 
do her any harm, and now he laid cooling herbs upon 
the wound, and placing the hind on his shoulder, he 
carried her to Mycenae, and as soon as Eurystheus had 
seen her, he set her free again and let her run back 
into the forest. 

That was the third Labour of Heracles. For the 
fourth, Eurystheus commanded him to catch the 
Erymanthian boar alive. This boar lived on Mount 
Erymanthus, and no huntsman who had tried to kill 
him had ever come back alive, for the boar had always 
ripped open his body with his tusks. 

On his way to Mount Erymanthus, Heracles came 
to the country of the Centaurs. They were a savage, 
unfriendly race, who had no regard for the duties of 
hospitality ; but one of them, named Pholus, was better 
than the others, and he gave Heracles shelter in his 
cave. He made a fire and roasted a calf for his guest, 
but he himself ate raw meat as he was accustomed to 
do. Heracles enjoyed his meal very much for the long 
journey had made him hungry, and as he was also 
thirsty, he asked the Centaur for a draught of wine- 
Pholus said, ^ It is true that I have & great cask of wine 
in my cave, but it belongs to all the Centaurs in common, 
and if they knew that you had drunk any of it, thev 
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might kill you.' But Heracles said he was not afraid, 
so Pholus rolled out the cask and diew some wine from 
it. But the wine had such a strong odour that the 
Centaurs smelt it, and they all came to the cavern with 
clubs and spears to kill Heracles, At first he defended 
himself with firebrands only, as he did not^wish to do 
more than drive them away, but finding that they would 
not leave him alone, he seized his bow and shot at them 
with the poisoned arrows, and everyone who was hit 
fell down dead. When the others saw that,, they took 
to flight, but Heracles had by this time grown furious, 
and vowing that he would not leave one of them alive, 
he pursued them, and they could not escape from, his 
arrows." In their dista-ess they ran to the wise Centaur 
Chiron who had been the teacher of Heracles, and em- 
braced his knees, entreating him to ask Heracles to 
have mercy on them. But Heracles . would not stop 
shooting, and only took care not to hit Chiron, and his 
eye was so true that he could be sure of hitting nothing 
that he did not aim at. But an arrow went right 
through the arm of one of the Centaurs who .had 
embraced Chiron's knees, and its point grazed his skin. 
Heracles was very much distressed, he threw his bow 
down on the ground, and ran to get herbs that heal 
poisonous wounds. But no herb had any power to heal 
the Hydra's poison, and Chiron suflfered horrible tor- 
ture, so that his immortality was a burden to him. 
Then he prayed to Zeus to take away his immortality, 
and Zeus heard him and allowed him to die. But 
Heracles did not stay with him till his death, for he was 
now more angry with the Centaurs than ever, and he 
ran after them and overtook them. They would all 
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have perished if Poseidon had not had pity on them 
and caused a wall of granite to spring up suddenly 
out of the earth round the Centaurs to protect them 
from him. Then Heracles was obliged to leave them, 
and he turned back and went on his way with a heavy 
heart, full of sad thoughts about Chiron. As soon as 
he was out of sight, the wall dank back into the earth, 
and the Centaurs were able to go home in peace. 

When Heracles reached the foot of Mount Ery- 
mdnthus he prepared a noose in which to catch the 
wild boar, and soon afterwards he saw him sharpening 
his tusks against an oak tree. Heracles raised a cry 
which made the whole forest echo, and the strong boar 
took to flight. It was winter, and the upper part of 
the mountain was covered with deep snow. Heracles 
chased the boar up the mountain till he had driven 
him into a snow-field, through which the wild beast 
plodded panting, till he was quite tired out and could 
go no further, and then Heracles slipped the noose over 
his neck and secured him. Then he tied his feet to- 
gether and threw him, feet uppermost, over his left 
shoulder, putting his arm round his neck to prevent him 
from using his tusks, and in this manner he journeyed 
back to Mycenae. Most men would not have thought 
it very cheerful work to travel with such a companion, 
but Heracles was not at all concerned; on the contrary, 
it was the boar who was trembling. Heracles showed 
the boar to Eurystheus through the grating, and then 
killed him. 

Heracles now set out to perform his fifth Labour, 
and thiF time his task was to cleanse the stables of 
Augeas in a single day. Augeas was a rich king of 
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Elis, who had three thousand cattle. At night the 
cattld always stood in a great court surrounded with 
walls, close to the king's palace, and ad it was quite ten 
years since the servants had cleaned it out, there was 
enough refuse in the court to build up a high mountain. 
Heracles went to Augeas and asked if he would give 
him the tenth part of his flocks if he thoroughly cleansed 
his stables in a single day. The king looked upon this 
as such an absolutely impossible feat that he would not 
have minded promising his kingdom as a reward for it, 
so he laughed and said, ^Set to work, we shall not 
quarrel about the wages,' and he further promised dis- 
tinctly to give Heracles what he asked, and this he did 
in the presence of Phyleus, his eldest son, who happened 
to be there. The next morning Heracles set to work, 
but even his strong arms would have failed to accom- 
plish the task if they had not been aided by hia mother- 
wit. He compelled a mighty torrent to work for him, 
but you would hardly guess how he did it. First he 
opened great gates on two opposite sides of the court, 
and then he went to the stream, and when he had 
blocked up its regular course with great stones, he 
conducted it to the court that required to be cleansed, 
so that the water streamed in at one end and streamed 
put at the other, carrying away all the dirt with it^ 
Before evening the stream had done its work and was 
restored to its usual course. 

But when Heracles demanded his reward, Augeas 
denied that he had promised it. However he said that 
he would summon a couit of justice and would abide by 
its decision, for he thought to himself, ^The only one 
who heard me make the promise is my son, and ho 
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will not witness against me.' A number of wise old 
men were accordingly summoned to the palace to be 
judges, and Phyleus was called upon to witness. But 
Phjleus cared more for justice than for his father's ad- 
vantage, and he said that Augeas had promised the 
tenth part of his flocks to Heracles as a reward for 
cleansing the stables. Then Augeas grew furious, and 
would not allow the judges to pronounce the sentence, 
but banished both Heracles and Phyleus from the 
country,' threatening that if ever they were caught in 
his kingdom they would forfeit their lives. Heracles 
went away without his reward, but he promised himself 
that when the twelve Labours were accomplished, he 
would come back and punish the king for his faith- 
lessness. 

Again Heracles set out at the command of Eurys- 
theus, and this time he had to drive away the Stym- 
phalian birds, — this was his sixth Labour. Near the 
city of Stymphalus, in the land of Arcadia, there was a 
great lake, whose shores were covered with very dense 
forests where countless birds had built their nests. 
These birds were as large as cranes, and very thievish, 
and there was such a number of them that if they had 
all flown out at once and assembled above the water, it 
would have been pitch-dark all over the great lake. 
Heracles went to the edge of thi) lake and listened to 
the noise that the birds made, but he could not get at 
them, for they kept themselves hidden among the tiiick 
boughs where no arrow could reach them. Heracles 
could not think of any means of chasing them from 
among the trees, and was almost in despair, when the 
goddess Athene, who loved all good and brave men, 
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came to his assistaDce. She gave him a great iron 
rattle that Hephaestus had made, and when Heracles 
shook it, it made such a fearful noise that all the birds 
flew out screaming. Then Heracles shot arrow after 
arrow among them ; a great many of them fell dead 
into the lake, and the rest were so much frightened 
that they flew £eu: away and never came back again. 

4. The Last Six Labours, 

The seventh Labour that Eurystheus imposed. upon 
Heracles was to bring the Cretan bull to Mycenae. In 
the island of Crete lived King Minos, who was very 
wise, and who was allowed to hold intercourse with the 
gods. One day, when the Cretans were on the sea- 
shore offering sacrifices to Poseidon, the king prayed 
that PoHcidon would send him a bull out of the sea for 
sacrifice, for he wanted to show the Cretans what great 
regard the gods had for him. Immediately there came, 
borne to the shore upon the swelling waves, a most 
beautiful bull, and Minos was so fascinated by its 
beauty that he did not keep his word, but sacrificed 
another bull and put the one that came out of the sea 
among his flocks. Poseidon punished him by making 
the bull mad ; he killed the herdsmen and escaped into 
the forest, and did so much damage that the king re- 
pented of having broken his word. When Heracles 
came to him and said that he wanted to catch the bull, 
Minos gladly supplied him with ropes and spears, for 
he would not have minded paying a heavy price in order 
to get the plague removed from the country i Heracles 
went into the forest and soon found his way to the bull, 
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for he was guided to him by the bellowing he made. 
When he came near, he threw a spear at him ifi order 
to attract hiq attention. The bull ran at him furiously, 
lowering his horns to toss him into the air, but Heracles 
waited quietly till he came lip, and then he seized his 
horns and held them fast, so that the bull could not raise 
his head again. They went on for some time pulling at 
each other, and the bull dragged Heracles about from 
place to place, bellowing horribly all the time. He was 
a huge powerful animal, but he could not get his horns 
free, and only tired himself to no purpose. At last he 
was quite exhausted, and Heracles made a halter out 
of the rope he had brought with him and wound it 
round his neck, and the bull followed him quite quietly. 
The Cretans ran together to look at the strong man 
leading the fierce bull, and were astonished to see the 
bull walking so quietly by his side. Heracles got into his 
ship and sailed back to Mycenae with the bull, and when 
he had led him through the city, he let him go free. 
You will hear more of him again by-and-by.* 

The eighth Labour of Heracles was that of procuring 
the horses of Diomedes. Diomedes was a king of Thrace, 
a savage and cruel man, who cared for nothing in the 
world but his fierce horses which he fed upon human 
flesh ; and every stranger that came into his country 
was thrown to the horses. Now as Heracles knew that 
he would not be able to obtain the horses unless he 
first conquered the king and his people, he took with 
him a number of brave heroes who were glad to accom- 
pany him on this expedition. As soon as the ship 
* landed in Thrace, the heroes went to the stables, killed 

» For the rest of tlio story of the Cretan bull,. see p. 1S4. 
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the keeper, and brought away the horses ; one of them 
was going to bite, but Heracles gave him such a sound 
blow that he had something else to think of. They had 
almost reached the shore, when they looked back and 
saw King Diomedes coming after them followed by a 
number of soldiers, so they tied up the horses and 
turned round again. Then a fierce battle took place, 
for the Thracians were a warlike people, but at last 
they were all killed, and their king made prisoner^ 
Heracles said that he should die by the same death that 
h^ had inflicted on others, and he loosed the horses of 
Diomedes and gave him to them to devour. The king 
cried out in an agony to his horses, ^ Have I not been kind 
to you and taken care of you ? ' But they had become 
so fierce through eating human flesh that they did not 
spare even their own master. One tore off his arm, 
another bit him in the chest, and a third in the thigh, 
and they soon tore him to pieces, so that he perished 
miserably. Heracles then caught the horses again and 
took them home, and when he had shown them to 
Eurystheus, he drove them to the foot of Mount 
Olympus where they were devoured by wild beasts. 

King Eurystheus had a daughter, who was con- 
tinually begging him to procure for her the girdle of 
the Queen of the Amazons. This beautiful girdle was 
world-famed ; it had been given to the queen by Ares, 
the god of war, and she wore it as a mark of royalty. 
Eurystheus knew that to secure the queen's girdle 
would be a task of great danger and difficulty, and 
therefore he told Heracles that this was to be his ninth 
Labour^ So Heracles again set sail with his companions,* 
and they journeyed for many days till they came to the 
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country of the Amazons/ who lived in Asia, near the 
river Thermodon. There were no men amongst them, 
but they were all women, and very remarkable women, 
too. They liked war better than anything else, and 
were so well skilled in riding an(f in shooting with the 
bow that no army was feared so much as the army of 
the Amazons. When Heracles reached their country, 
they happened to be in a meadow near the sea practising, 
with their weapons of war, — all but the queen, who was 
sitting on the shore looking out over the sea, with her 
girdle glittering in the sunishine. When she saw the 
ship coming, she wondered who could be the strangers 
that ventured into her country, and most of all she 
marvelled at the sight of Heracles who was standing 
in the fore-part of the ship, dressed in his lion's skin 
and grasping his club. She iisked him who he was and 
what he wanted, and he answered, * I am Heracles, the son 
of Zeus, and I am performing hard labours in the service 
of Eiurystheus ; he has sent me here to fetch your girdle 
and take it back to Mycenae.' When the queen heard 
that it was Heracles, whose deeds were spoken of all over 
the worldj she said that she would make him a present 
of the girdle, and came towards the ship to greet him, 
holding out her hand. But Hera would not allow 
Heracles to carry off the girdle without a struggle, 
and she took the form of an Amazon, and going to the 
meadows where the others were, she called out to them, 
* A stranger is going to rob our queen.' They all rushed 
down to the shore and began to shoot at the strangers, 
killing many a brave man; but when Heracles saw 
that they treated him and his followers as enemies, he 
thought that the queen had meant to act treacherously, 
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and he slew her, and shot at the Amazons with his 
arrows, and killed so many of them that they were soon 
obliged to fly. He took the girdle from off the dead 
queen and laid her coq)se on the shore, and after the 
ship had sailed away, the Amazons came and buried 
her. 

Some days after this, the heroes landed at the city 
of Troy, where they found all the people very sorrow- 
ful because an innocent maiden was to suffer death on 
account of the crime of her father Laomedon, the king 
of Troy. The gods Poseidon and Apollo, in order to 
try Laomedon, had entered into an engagement with 
him, by which they undertook to build a wall round the 
city that could never be destroyed. The wall was soon 
finished, but Laomedon, who was very miserly 'and who 
did not know that he had to deal with gods instead of 
men, refused to give the reward that had been agreed 
upon. Both the gods punished him for this. Apollo 
sent a pestilence into the land which destroyed both 
men and cattle, and Poseidon created a monster who 
came up every day out of the sea, and lard waste the 
fields devouring every living thing that he met with. 
Even after the pestilence had ceased, the monster still 
came every day, and took his fill of blood. The Trojans 
asked the Oracle how they could get rid of him, and the 
Oracle answered that the king's little daughter Hesione 
must be given him to eat. The Trojans were very fond 
of the beautiful little child, but as they were all in 
danger of perishing, they demanded of Laomedon that 
he should give up his daughter as a victim. The king 
shed many tears, but at last he consented, and when the 
heroes landed, Ilesioue had just been brought to the 
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shore, and chained to a rock at the spot where the 
monster was accustomed to leave the sea. Heracles 
heard from the Trojans how it had all happened, and 
he went to the king and said that if he would give him 
the two horses he had received from Zeus, he would 
slay the monster. These horses had been given to 
Laomedon by Zeus to make up for the loss of his soa 
Ganymede, a most beautiful boy, whom Zeus had caused 
his sacred eagle to steal away and carry off to Mount 
Olympus, where Ganymede lived from that time with 
the gods, gifted with immortality and eternal youth. 
When Heracles demanded these horses as his reward* 
for rescuing Hesione, Laomedon did not hesitate to 
])romise them, though they were the most beautiful 
horses in all the world, for he felt willing to part with 
anything he possessed in order to save his daughter. 
Then Heracles placed himself by the side of Hesione 
with a naked sword in his hand, and when the horrible 
monster came out of the sea, opening his huge jaws to 
devour the maiden, Heracles jumped down his throat and 
wriggled himself down into his body, and then he cut 
away all his entrails, so that the monster rolled about 
on the ground in pain, howling horribly. When Heracles 
thought he was dead, he crept up again out of the body 
and washed himself clean in the sea. The king was 
very glad that his daughter was saved, but avaiice 
again took possession of him and prevented him from 
keeping his promise to Heracles. He tried ix) deceive 
him with fair speeches, but Heracles understood per- 
fectly well that he was a faithkss man, and he told him 
that he would return and punish him. 

Heracles sailed back to Mycenae, and gave the girdle 
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of the Queen of the Amazons to Eurystheus. The 
king gave it to his daughter who was very much 
pleased with it, and at the same time he told Heracles 
that for his tenth Labour he was to fetch the cattle 
of Geryon. Wonderful stories had been brought by 
sailors of an island in the stream Oceanus, near the 
setting sun, where there lived a king named Geryon 
who possessed the strength gf three men, for he had 
three bodies, six arms, and six legs. The sailors also 
told of the king's wonderful reddish-brown cattle which 
formed the chief pait of his riches, and how no one 
dared to rob his flocks, because they were guarded day 
and night by a dog with two heads, who barked until 
he had roused a strong herdsman by whom the robber 
was killed without much loss of time. 

Heracles set out to look for the island, and went on 
and on towards the West till he came to countries where 
the people were quite savage and barbarous. By~and- 
by he reached the extreme end of Europe where 
Africa is only separated from it by a narrow channel, 
and as he wished to leave some token to show how &r 
he had journeyed, he broke off two huge rocks and set. 
them up in the sea, and ever since that time, the sailors 
who pass through these two mountains of rock look up at 
them and say, ^ Those are the Pillars of Heracles.' At last 
he came to the end of the land, and as he stood on the 
shore wondering how he should manage to reach the 
island of. Geryon, the sun, which is much hotter in those 
parts than it is here, smote upon his head. This 
annoyed him very much, and as he was in the habit of 
I)aying back anyone who did him an injury, he now 
took his bow and arrows and shot at the sun-god. But 
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infltead of being angry with him^ Helios the dun-god 
admired him for his boldness in being so ready to 
fight even With gods, and he came down and gave him 
the golden shell in which he travels from West to East 
in the evening after sunset. It was an exceedingly 
large shell, and Heracles sailed over the sea in it till 
he came to the island of Greryon, The beautiful herd 
was in a meadow where the grass stood so high that 
it almost covered their bodies. When Heracles came 
to the hferd, the great dog started up, barking out of 
his two hendsj but Heracles quickly put an end to that, 
for he gave him such a blow with his club that his 
backbone was broken through. The herdsman had 
however already awoke, and he came running down, 
intending to kill the robber as he had killed many 
a one before, but this time he himself met with his 
death by a blow from the fist of Heracles, who then 
drove off the cattle towards the sea But someone 
told King Geryon that his cattle were being stolen, 
and he ran after the robber in a great rage, throwing 
big stones at him and screaming with all his might. 
Heracles waited till he came up, and then they wrestled 
together. Geryon wound his six arms found him 
hoping to throw him, but they both fell at the same 
time, and Geryon was the undermost. Heractes set 
one knee on his body, but as he leaned over to reach a 
stone to kill him with, Geryon managed to spring tip 
and tried to run away. Heracles, however, shot three 
arrows through his three hearts, and he fell down dead. 
Then Heracles went off with the herd, and when he 
had brought them safely to the mainland he returned 
the shell to the sun-god, thanking him heartily for his 
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help. He had to take the cattle through many lands 
before they finally arrived in Greece, and on his way 
he came to the part of Italy where Borne was after- 
wards built. It happened to be the hot noontide, and 
Heracles lay down under the shade of a tree and let the 
herd graze. Now it chanced that in a cave under the 
Mount Av^ntinus there lived the giant Gacus, who was 
very hideous to look at, and wh(> coiild cook his food in 
his own mouth, for fire and flames spouted out of it 
whenever he liked. Cacus was a great robber, and 
when he saw the beautiful cattle he set his mind on 
having some of them, but Heracles looked so strong 
that he did not dare to take them by force, so he waited 
till he was asleep, and then he came out of his cave 
and .pulled several of the cows backwards into it by 
their tails, so that the footprints in the sand looked 
like those of cows that had been driven out of the cave 
to pasture. When it became cooler, Heracles awoke 
and counted his cattle ; there were too few of them, but 
he could not find any traces of the direction in which 
they had gone, and was obliged to pass on without 
them. But just as they were going over Mount 
Aventinus one of the bulls chanced to bellow, and those 
in the cave of Cacus answered, because they wanted to 
go on with the others. Heracles immediately knew 
what had become of his cattle, and hastened down to 
the cave. The giant had shoved a huge firagment of 
rock in front of the entrance, but Heracles in. his 
anger was even stronger than usual, and he threw 
down the rock with a noise that made the whole moun- 
tain tremble. Cacus was afraid of him, and sat cower- 
ing in a corner of the cave, spouting out smoke and 
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flames to prevent him from coming near. But Heracles 
did not mind the fljimes, and he seized Cacus by the 
neck and strangled him ; then he dragged him out to 
the light, and wondered to see how ugly he was. The 
stolen cattle came out of the cave of their own accord 
and joined the others, and Heracles drove them on 
further. 

Some time after this, when he had nearly reached 
Mycenae and was travelling along the sea-shoro, Hera 
sent a great gnat that flew about among the cattle 
humming and buzzing and stinging first one and then 
another, till they became quite unmanageable and ran 
away in different directions. Several jumped into the 
sea, and Heracles jumped in after them and brought 
back all that he could reach, pulling in some by their 
horns and driving others in front of him, but the greater 
number of them swam out into the open sea and 
perished. Then he set to work to collect those that 
had escaped into the forest, and tired himself till night- 
fall with running after them, which gave Hera great 
pleasure. All that he could recover he brought to 
Mycenae, and Eurystheus sacrificed them to Hera. 

Heracles had now only two more Labours to accom- 
plirfi, and Eurystheus pondered night and day as to 
what would be the most difficult and dangerous task 
he could set him. At last he told him that for his 
eleventh Labour he was to fetch three apples from the 
Garden of the Hesperides, although no mortal knev/ 
where the Garden was. When Zeus and Hera were 
married, the Karth had caused an apple tree to spring 
up, which she gave them as her present, and on it there 
grew three apples of pure gold. Hera planted the tree 
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on an Jutland in Oceanus which had never been trodden 
by. the foot of any mortal, and in course of time a 
whole garden grew from it, in which all the trees bore 
golden apples. The garden was tended by three nymphs 
called the Singing Hesperides, and it was guarded by a 
dragon. Heracles never allowed himself to be discour- 
aged, however hard his task might be, but always set 
about it in good spirits, confident of success, and he 
now went about asking everyone where the Hesperides 
lived. One day he came to a river, and* some nymphs 
' who were sitting on the bank asked him where he was 
going. He said, ^King Eurystheus has sent me to 
fetch him three apples from the Garden of the 
Hesperides, but I do not know where the Garden is.' 
One of the nymphs said, ^ We do not know either, but 
Nereus, the old sea-god, can tell you, for he knows 
everything, both in earth and heaven.' Then they told 
Heracles where to find Nereus, and what to do in order 
to oblige him to answer his questions. Nereus lived in 
the sea, but about mid-day he came up on to the land 
and lay down in a grotto to sleep. When he was 
asleep, Heracles came and seized him by the arms, and 
Nereus, waking up, found himself a prisoner. He 
changed himself first into a wolf, and then into a lion, 
and lastly into a dragon, hoping that Heracles would 
be frightened and let go, but the nymphs had prepared 
him for these tricks, and instead of loosening his hold 
on the sea-god, he on the contrary held him tighter 
and tighter, till at last Nereus had to give in, and ask 
him what he wanted. When he heard what it was, he 
gave Heracles an exact description of where the Hespe- 
rides lived, and how to get there ; it was a very long 
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way off, even further than to the island of King Geryon, 
but Heracles would not be disheartened, and at once 
began his journey. 

On the way he came to Libya, where there reigned 
a king named Antaeus who would not allow any 
stranger to pass through his land without wrestling 
with him ; and hitherto he had overcome and killed them 
all, for he was a son of the Earth, and his mother gave 
him new strength every time he touched her. Heracles 
wrestled with Antaeus and threw him on to the ground 
three times, but eacl\ time the king sprang up again 
stronger than before. Then Heracles perceived that the 
Earth gave him strength, and he raised him up in the 
air so that he did not touch the earth at all, and 
squeezed him against his own body till he died. 

After this he continued his journey till he came to 
Egypt, where King Busiris lived, who every year sacri- 
ficed a stranger to the gods. Some time before this, 
the land had been unfruitful for nine years, so that 
many people died of hunger, and a soothsayer in a dis- 
tant island who heard of this and hoped to earn a good 
reward without ihuch trouble, w6nt to Egypt and told 
the king that he knew by his art that the only way in 
which he could be reconciled to the gods was by sacri- 
ficing a stranger to them every year. But instead 
of giving him the reward he looked for, the king 
offered him up as the first sacrifice, and after this he 
seized a stranger every year for the same purpose. 
When Heracles entered the country, the king's servants 
happened to be on the look-out for a stranger for the 
time of the yearly sacrifice had come round, and finding 
Heracles asleep by the wayside, they bound him with 
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many strong cords and brought him befoi*e the king. 
Heracles acted as if he had no choice but to submit to this 
treatment, but when the priest came with the sacrificial 
knife in his hand to give him the death-blow, he burst 
asunder the cords, and snatching the knife from the 
priest, stabbed the 'king whom nobody interfered to 
save, for he was a cruel man and greatly dreaded by his 
subjects. After this, the Egyptians offered no more 
human sacrifices, and yet their land remained fruitful, 
for the soothsayer who had commanded the sacrifice 
was a false prophet. 

Heracles passed on through other lands till he came 
to the extreme end of the world where the giant Atlas 
lived, who had had an irksome task imposed upon 
him by the gods. He had to support the vault of 
heaven with his head and hands, and if he had 
neglected his duty even for a moment, the heaven 
would have fallen and crushed the earth to atoms, 
Heracles told Atlas of the errand on which he had been 
sent, and Atlas, who was only too glad to have an 
opportunity of resting his shoulders and stretcfaing his 
legs, said that he would go and fetch the apples, if 
Heracles would meanwhile take his place in supporting 
the heaven. So Atlas went to the Garden, and the 
nymphs gave him the apples because he was their 
uncle, so that it was not long before he returned vith 
them. But he found freedom so much more agreeable 
than the fulfilment of his tas*k, that when he came back 
he said to Heracles, *I have supported the heaven 
quite long enough, and now you must take your turn.' 
Heracles thought to himself, * If my wits fail me now, 
there will be no help for me,' so he pretended to agree. 
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and said, * Very well, but just let me first put my lion's 
skin over my head to keep the heaven from pressing so 
heavily upon it.' Then Atlas laid down the apples 
upon the ground and took up his burden again, think- 
ing it was just for a minute, but Heracles took up the 
golden apples and went away and left him, and Atlas has 
ever since been obliged to support the heaven because he 
let himself be duped in this way. Heracles returned 
to Mycenae and showed Eurystheiis the golden apples, 
which glittered so brightly that when the sun shone 
one could hardly bear to look at them ; then he gave 
them to the goddess Athene, who took them back to 
the Garden of the Hesperides, for Hera would have been 
angry if she had kept them. 

Eurystheus decreed that the twelfth and last Labour 
of Heracles should be to fetch the hideous dog Cerberus 
from the Lower World. There was a chain of bare, 
rugged mountains, in the centre of which was a yawn- 
ing chasm stretching down far below the eaith, and 
anyone who had the courage to go down it, came at 
last to the Lower World, where. the shades of the dead 
go when they leave the earth. The gate of the Land of 
Shades was guarded by the great dog Cerberus, who 
stood there as watchman, and let everyone go in, but no 
one pass out again. His appearance was truly fright- 
ful, for he had three heads glistening all over with 
serpents which grew there instead of hair, and his tail 
was. also an angry serpent with sharp . teeth. As 
Heracles went down the chasm, he made up his mind 
that he would not try and steal the dog, but would tell 
Pluto that Eurystheus had commanded him tofetch him, 
and beg that he might be allowed to take him away. At 
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last he reached the Land pf Shades, where there is 
neither day nor night, but always grey twilight, and he 
saw many thousand shades flitting about like moths in 
the dusk. They slipped away as soon as he came near 
them, but their flight could not be heard but only seen, 
for their forms were without substance. They were 
also without any power of thinking, but Heracles knew 
that they could gain both speech and consciousness by 
drinking blood, and as the flock of Pluto was grazing 
near, he seized a cow with the intention of killing it ; 
but before he could do so, the herdsman ran after him 
in a rage and struck him. Heracles let go the cow, 
and seizing the herdsman, belaboured him with his fists 
until he screamed with all his might for help. Queen 
Persephone heard his cries, and coming out of .her 
palace, she begged Heracles to leave off beating the 
herdsman, which he did for her sake. Then she asked 
him why he had come into the Lower World, and« when 
he told her, she took him to her husband. King Pluto, 
who said he would allow him to take the dog to the 
Upper World on condition that he captured him without 
the help of any weapons. Heracles put on a shield 
that Pluto gave him and went back to the gate, where 
Cerberus greeted him with a growl, showing all bis 
great teeth. However Heracles did not mind that, 
but graspino; the part of his neck which belonged to 
the middle head, he pinched it tightly with his power- 
ful fingers. The serpents bit him in the arm andL the 
leg, causing him great pain, but instead of letting go 
the head he only pinched it the harder, so that at last 
the dog was forced to give in, and he led him up the 
l>ath without any further diflficulty. When they cnmB 
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to the daylight however, Cerberus moajied, and would 
not have gone any farther if Heracles had not com- 
pelled him, being the stronger of the two, for the light 
of the sun struck him just between the eyes, and hurt 
him 80 much that foam dropped from his mouth ; and 
wherever a drop of it fell on the ground, there sprang 
up a plant called Nightshade, which still grows, and is a 
deadly poison. When Heracles had taken the dog to 
Mycenae and shown him to Eurystheus, he brought 
him to the mouth of the chasm, and released himi 
Then Cerberus rushed back with great bounds into his 
beloved darkness, and Heracles heard him barking joy* 
fully, long after he was out of sight. 

o. The Murder of Iphitus^ and the Vengeances of 

Heracles. 

Heracles had now served Eurystheus for twelve 
years, and had performed twelve great Ijabours for him, 
the hardest that have ever been accomplished by any 
man. During this time Megara had died, and Heracles 
now wished to take another wife. He heard that 
in Oechalia there was a beautiful maiden named lole^ 
the daughter of Eurytus, the king of the island of 
Euboea, but that Eurytus had proclaimed that no one 
Khould marry her who could not shoot with the bow 
better than himself and his sons. They were the best 
archers in the whole country, and although many 
suitors came to Oechalia, yet when they saw how welj 
Eurytus could shoot, they all thought it was useless 
even to string their bows, and went away home again 
in despair. Heracles resolved that he also would go 
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and sue for lole, and he went out into the open field 
with Eurytus and his sons, in order to contend with 
them for the prize. All showed marvellous skill in 
shooting, but the aiTow of Heracles pierced the breast 
of a wild dove so far off that the others could scarcely 
see it till it was brought down, and they were obliged 
to confess that he had beaten them. But Eurytus 
taunted him and said, ^ Would you have me give you 
my daughter for your wife ? When the gods send you 
children you throw them into the fire.' Heracles was 
enraged with Eurytus for mocking at bis misfortune, 
and he went away vowing that he would one day be 
revenged upon him. 

Some time after this, a robber stole twelve of the 
finest cattle that Eurytus possessed, and he sent his 
son Iphitus to look for them. Iphitus went to several 
places in search of them, and finally came to Tiryns 
where Heracles was. When Heracles saw Iphitus he 
was reminded of the way in which his father had in- 
sulted* him, and it made him so angry that he struck 
the boy dead, though afterwards when he became 
calmer he would gladly have recalled the deed. He 
went to Neleus, the king of Pylos, and begged him to 
purge him from the stain of blood, but Neleus, who 
was a friend of Eurytus, refused to do so, but on 
the contrary banished him from the country, blam- 
ing him for what he had done. Heracles found 
another wise man who consented to purify him, but 
the gods were notwithstanding this, still angry with 
him on account of the murder of Iphitus, and as a 
punishment, they visited him with a sore sickness, of 
which he could neither get well nor die, and which 
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caused him tei-rible snfferiDg. Heracles went to the 
Oracle at Delphi and asked the Pythia what he could 
do to have the sickness taken away from him, but 
Apollo, who inspired the Pythia as to what she should 
say, would not give any answer. Then Hefacles got 
into a great rage, and he tore up from the ground the 
sacred Tripod on which the priestess sat, and carried it 
away on his back. Apollo saw the theft, and he came 
down from heaven and demanded the Tripod back 
again. No other would have dared to meet his 
angry look, but Heracles was not in the least afraid, 
and he refused to give it up. They were just going 
to fight about it, and had already taken their places 
for the struggle, when a thunderbolt fell upon the 
ground between them. They knew that this was a 
warning from their father Zeus, and they agreed to lay 
aside their ill-feeling and make peace ; Heracles gave 
back the Tripod, and Apollo pronounced the Oracle. 
It was that Heracles must serve as a slave for the space 
of three years and give the money for which he was sold 
to Eurytus, and that then his illness would be at an end. 
So Heracles allowed himself to be sold as a slave by 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, and he was bought 
by the beautiful Omphale, queen of Lydia. Eurytus 
refused to take the money, but the gods decided that 
it was the same as if he had done so, and Heracles was 
freed from his sickness. Omphale made use of her 
strong slave for all kinds of service, both in freeing the 
land from wild beasts, and in punishing wicked robbers, 
so that the Lydians lived in peace and safety ; and 
Heracles loved the beautiful Omphale with all his heart, 
and was ready to do anything in the world in order to 
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please her. She was very proud of being able to com- 
mand the mighty hero as if he were a little child, 
and in order to show the people how obedient he was 
to her, she made bim sit among her maidens in women's 
clothes spinning at the distaff, whilst she dressed her- 
self up in the lion's skin, as if she were the man and he 
the woman, and Heracles allowed her to do just as she 
would with him because of the great love he boi^e her. 

When the three years were ended, Heracles left 

the palace of Omphale, and went through the cities of 

Greece asking if any heroes would set out with him for 

Troy, for he meant to carry out his thre-at of punishing 

King Laomedon for his faithlessness. So many heroes 

•ume that they filled six large ships, and they sailed to 

Troy -and besieged the city. They set up ladders with 

.vhich to climb over the ¥ralls, and pressed on not- 

.vitbsta,nding the stones and javelins that the Trojans 

hrew down upon them, but they would never have 

succeeded in entering the city without the help of 

({eracles. When the city was taken, Heracles passed 

I sentence of death upon the king and his sons,, and 

hot them all together, only sparing the youngest 

vhose name was Podarces, because he was too young to 

tave had any part in th^ treachery of his &ther. 

leracles gave the beautiful Hesione to the hero 

'elamon who had been the first to scale the wall, 

nd as she wept very much at leaving Troy, he told 

er that she might take one of the prisoners with her. 

he did not take long to consider who it should be, but 

nmediately held out her hand to her little brother 

odarces. Then Heracles said that she must buy him, 

» nhe took off her veil, which was the only one she had. 
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and threw it down for the purchase-money ; and from 
that time her brother was dilled Priam, which means 
Bought. lie came to Greece witli his sister Hesionc, 
but when he grew up to be a man he returned to Troy 
and became king of the coimtry. 

When Augeas and the others who had wronged 
Heracles heard of the punishment that had overtaken 
I^aomedon, they were afraid, and assembled all their 
warriors to protect them, for Hei-acles had announced 
his intention of marching against them as soon as he 
retui-ned to Greece. But Hera, who still hated him, 
tried to destroy him on his way home. She commanded 
the god of Slumber to send Zeus into a deep sleep, 
and while he lay unconscious, she raised a tremendous 
storm on the sea through which Heracles was sailing. 
All his companions were very much frightened, but 
Heracles was not in the least disturbed, and before the 
waves could make a wreck of the ship, Zeus awoke, 
and seeing his son in danger, calmed the sea so that it 
became quite smooth and the fishes came up again 
from the bottom to play. Zeus knew that it was Hera 
who had raised the storm, and he punished her for it. 
He tied her hands together with a golden chain, and^ 
attached a heavy weight to each of her feet, and then 
he suspended her in the clouds, where she was obliged 
to hang all .day long in great pain, with the winds and 
storms for her only companions. 

Heracles was none the worse for the storm, and as 
soon as he had landed in Greece with the other heroes, 
he led them against Elis, the city of King Augeas, and 
conquered it. Augeas would now have gladly parted 
with his whole herd if that would have saved his life, 
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but Heracles killed him and all his sons except Phyleus, 
the one who had refused to bear false witness against 
him and had been banished by his father in con* 
sequence. He gave the country into the hands of 
Phyleus, and then he led his followers from Elis to 
Pylos, where he punished King Neleus for having re- 
fused to purge him from the stain of blood. Of the 
whole race of the king, the only one who remained 
alive after the visit of Heracles was a little boy named 
Nestor, whom his father Neleus had sent to be brought 
up in a neighboiuing country, and who grew up to be a 
brave and wise hero. 

6. The Marriage of Heradea with Deianiray and 

his Death. 

There was still one man left whom Heracles desired 
to punish, and this was Eurytus. But he deferred his 
revenge for a time, in order to undertake a pleasanter 
expedition to the court of King Oeneus, of Calydon, 
whose beautiful daughter Deianira he wished to marry. 
Deianira was a maiden who delighted in driving horses 
that had never been broken in, and who knew how to use 
the lance and the bow. She had another distinguished 
lover, the river-god Acheloiis, and as neither he nor 
Heracles would give way to the other, they determined 
to fight it out, and agreed that whichever conquered 
should have the bride. Acheloiis came out of his stream 
in the form of a bull, and Heracles had a hard skxig^gle 
with him, for his opponent had the strength of a bull, 
and at the same time the wisdom of a god. Acheloiis 
ran at him intending to gore him with his horns, and 
if Heracles had not been on his guard, he would have 
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been pierced through. For a long time the struggle 
lasted, each trying to overpower the other by strength 
or by craft, and when the river-god laid his fore-feet 
upon the shoulders of Heracles who was clothed in his 
lion's skin, and pressed his strong chest against him in 
the hope of throwing him, it looked as if a lion and a 
bull had embraced each other. But at last Heracles 
laid hold of one of the horns of Acheloiis and tore at it 
with all his might till he succeeded in breaking it off, 
and then' the bull bellowed horribly, and ran back, 
bleeding, into the river. 

So Heracles remained the victor, and Oeneus gave 
him Deianira to be his wife, and she was glad tt) have 
such a noble hero for her husband. Heracles wanted 
to keep the horn as a trophy, but Acheloiis gave him 
instead of it the wonderful horn of the goat Amalthea 
who had been the nurse of Zeus.^ This horn had been 
blessed by Zeus, and anyone who held it in his hand 
might wish for anything he liked to eat or drink, and 
immediately it was there. For this reason it was called 
the Horn of Plenty, because it produced all kinds of 
food in abundance. 

Heracles lived many years in Calydon with Deianira, 
not spending his time slothfully, but fighting against 
all the robbers and wicked men in the neighbourhood. 
But one day it happened that the boy who held thef wash • 
ing-basin and poured water over his hands before meals, 
was careless and showered the water all over him. 
Heracles gave him what he intended to be a little 
box on the ears, but a blow from him came with such 
violence that the boy immediately fell down dead. 

* Roe page 3. 
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HeiTicles was very much grieved, and he determined 
to leave the city of Calydon, and set out with Deianira 
for Trarihis where an old friend of his lived. On the 
way they came to a broad river over which there was no 
bridge, but the Centaur Nessus used to carry travellers 
across on his horse's back for a trifling payment. 
Heracles entrusted Deianira to him, and said that he 
himself \^ould follow without help. The Centaur, how- 
ever, was so greatly charmed with the beauty of Deianira, 
that as he swam with her across the stream he made 
up his mind that he would carry her off. So when he 
had reached the other side, instead of letting her jump 
off his back, he held her fast and ran away with her. 
Deianira stretched * out her arms to Heracles who was 
still on the other side, and screamed for help. Then 
Heracles took his bow and shot a poisoned arrow into 
the shoulder of the Centaur, and he fell down and was 
obliged to let go his hold of Deianira. Nessus felt 
that the poison would soon kill him, and he longed to 
revenge himself on Heracles by doing him some injury. 
So he said to Deianira, ^ Take a cloth and dip it in my 
blood, and do not let Heracles see it ; but if ever you 
are afraid that he loves another woman better than you, 
sprinkle the blood over his clothing, and he will be un- 
able to leave you. You must take care, however, not 
to touch it yourself.' The blood had been poisoned by 
the arrow of Heracles, and anyone whose skin was even 
touched by it must die, but Deianira did not know 
this ; she thought the Centaur was speaking in good 
faith and determined to follow his advice, for she loved 
Heracles with all her heart, and desired above all things 
that he should always love her as much in return. 
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Nessus died soon after he had sjioken to Deianira, 
and Heracles continued his journey with her. When 
they came to Trachis which is not far from Euboea^ 
he remembered the vengeance that he had purposed 
to execute upon Eurytus, and. assembling all his com- 
panions, he set sail for his island Eurytus armed his 
sons and all his men of war, and met him outride the 
walls of Oechalia. Then a battle was fought in which 
many wounds were given and received, and Heracles 
slew Eurytus and his sons, which, when the others saw, 
they gave up all hope and betook themselves to flight. 
Heracles entered the city with his companions and 
gave them leave to take any plunder they chose, for all 
the people surrendered themselves and their possessions 
to him, only asking that their lives might be spared. 

Heracles now desired to offer a solemn sacrifice to 
Zeus as a token of his gratitude for the victory, and he 
sent the herald Lichas to procure from Deianira a 
festal robe citable for the occasion. Deianira wa& 
greatly afraid that Heracles might forsake her for the 
l)eautiful lole whom he had formerly wished to marry j 
and remembering what the Centaur had told her to do 
if ever she had any special reason for desiring that 
Heracles should be true to her, she took the cloth 
which had been soaked in his blood, and smeared all 
the inner side of- the robe with it. Lichas took the 
robe to Heracles,' and he put it on. But when the 
blood had become warmed by the heat of his body, it 
burst out into flames and burnt Heracles so terribly 
that in his agony he seized Lichas by the feet and 
flung him three times against the rocks, till his face 
was so battLM-ed that none of the features could be dia- 

L 
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tinguished. Then he tried to tear oflf the dress, but it 
clung so closely to his skin that pieces of his flesh came 
off with it. He suffered unspeakable tortures, which 
made him cry out with the pain and roll on the ground 
in agony, and then he .moaned so piteously that the 
very stones might have felt for him, but no one dared 
to go near him. For a short time the pain made him 
quite mad ; then he controlled himself with a mighty 
effort and resolved what he would do. He got into a 
ship that was going to Greece, and when he arrived 
there h^ ascended Mount Oeta, accompanied by some 
of his friends ; the poison still caused him terrible suf- 
fering, but he was able to bear it in silence now. On 
the top of Mount Oeta he built a huge funeral pile and 
mounted to the top of it ; then he asked his friends to 
setTire to it, but none of them would do so,^ — ^they only 
stood round weeping. Presently however a herdsman 
came along the road, and Heracles called out to him, 
and said that he would give him his bow and arrows if 
he would set flre to the funeral pile. The herdsman 
consented to do so for the sake of the beautiful bow, 
and he brought a burning torch with which he set the 
wood alight. The wind fanned the flames and they 
mounted higher and higher, but before they reached 
Heracles himself, a sound of thunder and lightning was 
heard, and a cloud came down which covered the 
funeral pile and in which he was carried up to the top 
of Mount Olympus. The gods gifted him with im- 
mortality as a recompense for his noble deeds, and 
they said that he should henceforth be as one of them- 
selves. Even Hera did not grudge him this reward, 
for her hatred had at last been conquered by his grand 
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and godlike Labours, and when Heracles appeared 
among the Immortals in the form of a god, she led 
her daughter, tile goddess Hebe, towards him^ and said 
that he should have her for his wife. Poor Deianira 
was already in the Lower World, for when she heard of 
the evil that had been wrought by the robe, she went 
into her bed-chamber and hanged herself. 

Heracles was honoured on the earth as a god, and 
men built temples to him, and kept his great deeds in 
constant remembrance. 



&9 
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XXVII. 

THE QUEST OF THE ARGONAUTS. 

1. The Oolden Fleece. 

There was once a king in the land of Crreece called 
Athamas, and he had a wife and two children, whose 
names were Phrixus and Helle. But the king loved 
another woman better than his wife, and he thrust 
away his wife and made the other woman queen. The 
children had now a step -mother, who at first was very 
kind to them, but afterwards when she had children of 
her own it was a different thing, and Phrixus and Helle 
had a bad time of it. Their own mother remained in 
the city living on a dole that she received from the king, 
but she was not allowed to enter the palace ;> sometimes, 
however, she used to come secretly after dark, and then 
she kissed the children and gave them little presents, 
which made them very happy. The step-mother was 
always trying to find some means of getting rid of * the 
children, and at last she thought of a plan which she 
hoped would be successful. When the time for sowing 
4he corn came round, she ordered all the women in the 
country to roast the seed secretly, so that though the 
corn was sown as usual it .did not spring up, for the 
seeds were dead because they had been cooked. Then 
there was great distress all over the country, and the 
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king sent messengers to Delphi to ask the Oracle how 
the land could be made fruitful again. But the wicked 
queen took the messengers aside and bribed them by 
the promise of a great reward to deceive the king. 
They did not go to Delphi at all, but hid themselves 
outside the city uiitil there would have been time to go 
and come back again, and then they sprinkled their 
clothes with dust as if they had taken a long journey, 
and went to the king and took him the message that 
the queen had put into their mouths, — which was that 
he must sacrifice his son Phrixus to the gods, or else 
the fields would never be fruitful again. The king was 
very unwilling to do this, but the people pressed him 
until he consented to the sacrifice, for they were afraid 
they would all die of hunger. 

The true mother was very sad, and she wept all day 
and all night because her son was going to be killed. 
And the gods had pity on her, and sent Hermes, the 
messenger, to take her a ram covered all over with 
golden wool that shone like the beautiful sun, and tell 
her that the ram should carry away her children to a 
place of safety. Then the mother was comforted, and 
after dark she fetched the children from the palace by 
stealth and placed them both on the ram's back. 
Phrixus sat iii front and held on fast by the horns, and 
Helle was behind with her arms round her brother. 
When they had taken leave of their mother, the Golden 
Ram set out on his journey ; first he flew up as high as 
the clouds, and thfen he trotted along the path of the 
birds, mid-way between heaven and. earth, and it 
seemed to the children, as they looked down, as if the 
houses and trees were all running away from them. 
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They journeyed on all night in theljright atiir-light, and 
when the sun rose they were already far from home, 
and found themselves above the sea which lies between 
Europe and Asia. Helle wanted to take a last look at 
the beautiful land of Greece and turned round that she 
might see it better, but in her eagerness she let go of her 
brother and fell far down into the sea, and even before 
she touched the water she was dead from the effect of 
the great fall. Phrixus was very, very sorry, and he 
shed so many tears that the fishermen below thought it 
was beginning to rain. Ever since that time the 
Greeks have called that sea the Hellespont, which 
means the sea of Helle. 

The Golden fiam flew on and on till he had passed 
over the Black Sea and reached the city of Colchis, 
which was a very long way from the kingdom of Atha- 
mas. Phrixus sacrificed the ram to the gods, and he 
presented its golden fleece to Aeetes the king of the 
country, who hung it on a tree in a forest near the city 
and placed beside it a powerful dragon that never went 
to sleep. Phrixus was kindly treated by the king ; he 
lived in his palace and sat at his table, and when he 
grew up, Aeetes gave him his daughter for a wife. 

After this, a great misfortune befell King Ath'amas 
and the wicked step-mother. He had incurred the 
anger of Hera,* and she aflSicted him with madness. 
One day as }ie was returning from hunting, he saw his 
two young children playing in front of the palace, but 
they seemed to him to be two young deer, and he took 
his bow and shot the eldest boy right through the 
heart. He was just going to shoot the other child, but : 

> Ree page 63. 
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the mother, irho was close by, saw that -the king was 
mad, and she took it up in her arms and ran away as 
fast as she could. Athanias pursued her with his anfow 
on the string, until the queen finding that she could 
not escape, threw herself into the sea with her child, 
and they were both drowned. Athamas was overcome 
with grief when his reason returned to him, and he left 
the kingdom and went to the Oracle to ask what he 
should do. The answer he received waa that he was 
to settle in a land where he would be the giiest of wild 
beasts. - Athamas did not know how this could be, but 
aft'Cr wandering about for a long time he came to an 
almost uninhabited countfy, where he one day saw two 
or three wolves devouring a sheep which they had 
killed. When Athamas came near them they ran 
kway, and as he had eaten nothing for several days 
and was almost starving, he cut off a piece of the raw 
sheep and eat it hastily, and then it occurred to him 
that he had eaten the wolves' dinner, and was therefore 
their guest. So he wandered no longer, but settled 
down in that place, and when others came to live in 
the same neighbourhood, Athamas became their king, 
and ruled over them until his death some years later. 

2. The Journey to Colchis. 

Some time had passed away and Phrixus was 
already dead, when it happened that the king of lolcus, 
in Greece, whose name was Pelias, sent one day to the 
Oracle at Delphi to ask what would befall him in the 
future, and the Oracle in reply told him to beware of ' ' 
the One-sandalled man : the Greeks did not wear shoes 
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like ours, but sandals, which were soles of leather, tied 
on to the feet with straps. Many years passed by, 
and the king never saw a man with only one sandal 
on, and had almost forgotten th^ warning of the 
Oracle. But one day when he was going to oflfer a 
great sacrifice to Poseidon, he invited all his friends to 
the banquet, and amongst others, Jason his brother's 
son, who lived at some little distance from the city. 
On his way to lolcus, Jason had to pass through a 
brook which had become swollen by heavy rain, and 
one of his sandals got loose in the water and remained 
sticking in the marshy soil. He could not get it again 
^ because the W9,ter was too deep, and was obliged to 
walk half bare-foot into the city. As soon as Pelias 
saw him, he was put in mind of the Oracle, and he said 
to him, * What should you do to get rid of a man if you 
had been told that he was likely to kill you.' Jason 
laughed and answered, ^ I should send him to fetch 
the Golden Fleece.' For it was a dangerous journey 
to Colchis, and the powerful King Aeetes would have 
jmrted with one of his eyes rather than with the Golden 
Fleece, so there was every chance that anyone who 
ventured on such an undertaking as that, would perish. 
Then Pelias said, * The Oracle has warned me to beware 
of you ; choose your companions and set out in search 

of it.' 

» 

Jason was a brave and fearless hero, and was quite 
ready for the expedition. He sent messengers to 
summon all tlie noblest heroes to come with him, and 
fifty were found willing to undertake the journey, be- 
sides the strong Heracles, who also said that he would go 
with them. There was a man in lolcus, named Argus, 
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wuo was skilled in shipbuilding, and he fashioned for 
them a great vessel with places for fifty rowers. The 
goddess Athene sent a beam for it, made of sacred oak, 
which could speak, and it was inserted in the front part 
of the ship. She was a noble vessel, and all who saw 
her were filled with wonder and delight. They called 
her the Argo, after the name of the builder, and the 
heroes who sailed in her were called Argonauts. "WTien 
she was ready they pushed her out to sea, and each man 
took his oar in his hand. Besides the rowers there was 
a hero who sat at the helm, and Jason the leader, who 
had no special place assigned to him in the ship. 
Many people came down to. the shore to watch them 
sail away, and wish them a prosperous journey. The 
ship went as fast as a bird can fly, the helmsman steered, 
the rowers rowed, and the Sacred Beam warned the 
heroes of the rocks below the water, so that they might 
steer the ship clear of them. 

After sailing for some days, they came to the 
beautiful island of Lemnos, and as they were tired of 
rowing and wanted to rest, they went on shore. There 
was not a single man in the island, only women. Some 
time before this, the men had purposed to thrust away 
their wives and take others, and so the women had 
killed them all, not even excepting the old men and 
boys, and they determined to be a nation of women 
only, like the Amazons. The only man left alive in the 
whole island was the father of the Queen, Hypsipele, 
whom she loved very dearly and resolved to save at any 
cost. There was a secret room in the palace in which 
she hid him, and every day she took him food by 
stealth, for if the other women had discovered what 
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she had done they would perhaps have killed her.' The 
Argonauts were very much astonished at seeing women 
do all the things that are usually undertaken by men, 
such as ploughing fields, felling trees in the wood, and 
practising with weapons of war.^ The heroes asked where 
the men were, and they told them why they had killed 
them. They did not however refuse to receive the 
strange heroes, but entertained them hospitably, and 
the Argonauts enjoyed themselves very much on the 
island. Many of them found it much more agreeable 
than sitting at their oars in the ship, but after some 
time had passed, Jason called them together, and they 
went back to the Argo and continued their journey. 
They did not stop again till they had reached the 
country of the Doliones, and then they knew that they 
had left Europe behind them. 

The Doliones always kept watchmen^ near the sea to 
give notice of any ships that were coming, for there 
were a great many pirates cruising about that sea who 
fell upon honest folk and robbed them, and the Doliones 
had lately suffered much at their hands. When the 
Argo came near their land, a number of the Doliones 
assembled on the shore and asked the heroes what they 
wanted. Jason said, * We are going to Colchis to fetch 
the Golden Fleece, and we should like to rest here.* 
On hearing this the Doliones received them kindly, and 
their king came down to the shore and sent for several 
cattle and great skins of wine to be brought. Fires 
were lighted, the cattle were killed and roasted, and the 
Doliones feasted till the evening with the herpes, who 
then sailed away. But a great storm came on, and it 
was so dark that they could not even see the mast of 

> For what aflerwards happcneil to Hyi'sij ele, see pages 215-17. 
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the ship. They were unable to make head against the 
high waves, so they pulled in the oars and let the ship 
dance to the whistling of the wind, but in this way 
they lost their reckoning, and no longer knew either 
the direction from which they had come, or that in 
which they desired to go. At last the storm subsided, 
and they made for some land which they could just 
distinguish not far from wher^ they were, but whein 
they tried to land, the inhabitants came with weapons 
to drive them away, for they thought they were pirates. 
The Argonauts killed many enemies, but when the day 
dawned they discovered that they were the Doliones, — 
neither party had recognised the other in the darkness. 
Then there was great weeping for the dead, especially 
for the king who had entertained the heroes so royally 
the day before, and had been slain by them in the 
night. The Argonauts remained three days longer in 
that country and celebrated magnificent games in 
honour of the king, — running races, wrestling with one 
another, and measuring their skill in shooting with the 
bow and in throwing the lance, — and whoever did the 
best obtained the prize. 

Then for the second time they sailed away from 
the land of the Doliones. They were now not far from 
the Black Sea, and were coasting along by the country 
of Mysia, when it happened that some of the oars 
broke, and they had to stop and go into a forest to get 
some new ones. Heracles went far into the forest to 
look for the best trees, taking with him a boy named 
Hylas who served him and whom he loved aa his own 
son. Heracles was thirsty after his work, and he told 
the boy to go to the nearest stream and draw him some 
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water in. a pitcher. Hylas found a clear transparent 
pool fringed with lovely flowers, and stooped down to 
draw the water, but the nymphs to whom it belonged 
saw him and were so struck by his great beauty, for he 
was the most beautiful boy in all Greece, that they 
came up from the bottom to draw him down into the 
pool ; and they seized him, one by the hand and another 
by the foot, and said, ^ Come down to our house, 
beautiful boy, and we will play with you.' Hylas did 
not want to go, and he screamed and struggled with all 
his might, but the nymphs were stronger than he, and 
dragged him down. When Heracles heard his cry, he 
thought the boy must have been carried off by robbers, 
so he took his oar and ran down to the brook, and not 
finding him there, he rushed frantically through the 
forest in search of hiih, saying that he would not go 
back to the ship without Hylas. Meanwhile evening 
had come on, the other heroes had aU returned to the 
ship, and they sailed away, unmindful of Heracles. 
The nei^t morning they saw indeed that he was not 
there, but they could not sail all the way back again, 
and they trusted that they would be able to bring 
home the Golden Fleece without him. So Heracles 
returned to Greece, where he accomplished his twelve 
great Labours. 

Some days afterwards the heroes landed again, and 
this time it was in a country where the king compelled 
every stranger who came into his dominions to measure 
his strength with him in boxing, and he was so 
practised a boxer that he had overcome and killed all 
who had contended with him. When he heard that a 
ship with many heroes in it had come to his land, he said 
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that if there was any brave man among them, he was 
prepared to fight with him. Now there were two 
heroes on board the Argo named Castor and Pollux, 
who were twin brothers. Castor was skilled in managing 
untamed horses, and Pollux excelled in boxing. Pollux 
resolved to punish the haughty king, so he accepted his 
oflfer of boxing with him and very soon dealt him a 
fatal blow. A great many of his followers had come to 
watch the fight, expecting to see their king fell the 
stranger to the ground, and when they saw that he was 
dead, they tried to kill Pollux in order to avenge him ; 
but the Argonauts seized their weapons, and soon a 
number of their enemies were dead and the rest had 
taken to flight. 

Farther on, the Argonauts came to a country where 
there lived a seer named Phineus, who would gladly 
however have parted with his power of reading the 
future if that would have delivered him from his 
misery. He had once revealed the future contrary to 
the will of the gods, and as a punishment they made 
him blind, and prevented him from having anything to 
eat. Whenever a meal was spread before him, there . 
came from heaven two monstrous beings with faces and 
bodies like maidens, but whose feet and wings were 
those of ravetis. They were called Harpies, and their 
names were Storm-foot and Swift-wing. They snatched 
away the best part of the food and gobbled it up, and 
what they left smelt so badly that Phineus could not 
eat it for loathing. The old man was wasted away with 
hunger, and there was nothing left of him but skin and 
bones. The Argonauts begged him to give them good 
advice about their journey, and he promised to do so if 
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they would rid him of the Harpies. It happened that 
among them were two sons of Boreas, the god of the 
north wind; they had wings on their shoulders and could 
fly Hke birds, but it had been decreed by fate that if ever 
they failed to catch what they set out in pursuit of, th^y 
must die immediately. They were quite willing to 
attack the Harpies, and next time they c^me to snatch 
away the food from Phineus, the heroes drew their 
swords, spread their wings, and set out in chase of them. 
The Harpies flew backwards and forwards in aU directions 
over both sea and land, but at last Storm-foot was 
obliged to give in, and her pursuer was just going to 
seize her when her wings failed altogether, and she 
fell down into a river below, where she was drowned. 
Swifb-wing was still able to flutter a little, but presently 
she also gave in, and fell among some soft grass. Her 
pursuer came after her and pierced her through with 
his sword, and then the heroes returned, the sword of 
one of them being still wet with the blood of Swift-wing. 
From that time Phineus could eat his meals in peace 
which was a great comfort to him. He told the Argo- 
nauts that they would soon come to two wonderful rocks, 
and instructed them what to do when they reached 
them, and he said that if they passed these in safety 
they would arrive at Colchis without further danger. 

After rowing for half a day, the heroes came to the 
rocks of which Phineus had told them, and neveir in 
their lives had they seen anything so wonderful. They 
were two huge rocks, not fastened to the bottom of the 
sea, but sailing about separately, and every now and 
thfcxi they clashed together and great waves broke over 
them, and there was a noise as if the rocks were going 
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<o break in pieces, but as they were made of tbe hardest 
stone, they remained quite sound. They darted about 
so quickly, and clashed against each other so constantly, 
that no ship had ever been able to pass them ; every 
vessel that had attempted it had been crushed to atoms, 
with every soul on board. But the Argo was very swift, 
being rowed by fifty heroes, and Phineus had told them 
to send out a dove in front of them, and that if the 
dove passed through the rocks safely, they also might 
venture ; but if it were crushed, they would have to 
turn back,. for the speed of the Argo was just equal to 
that of a dove. So when the rocks separated froni one 
another, they sent out the dove, and it arrived happily 
at the other side, with only a few of its tail-feathers 
torn out. Noxt time the rocks opened a pathway, they 
also steered through them, rowing with all their might. 
The ship shot through like an arrow, and just the same 
thing happened to the Argo as to the dove, for the de- 
coration of the hinder-part of the vessel was torn off, 
just as the bird's feathers had been. And when the 
heroes looked back, they saw the rocks standing still : 
they had played their game for the last time, for it had 
been decreed by fate that if ever they allowed a ship to 
pass them, they woiild become rooted to the grpund. 
So that ever since that time, ships have beien able to 
sail past these rocks, as fast or as slowly as they please. 

3. The Fight for the Golden Flee^ce 

Some days after this, the heroes reached Colchis. 
Many people came together to look at them, for never 
before had a ship reached their country fronri Greece, 
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and besides this, the Argo was a noble vessel, unlike 
anything the Colchians had ever seen, and she had a 
number of brave heroes on board. The Argonauts had 
fastened ropes to the ship with great atones at the end, 
and these they threw into the sea to serve as anchors. 
Then Jason said that some one must take him to the 
king, and a number of people accompanied him as far as 
the palace. Jason was a noble-looking man, and for a 
mantle he wore the skin of a spotted panther that ho 
had killed himself. When he saw king Aeetes, he said 
that he had come from the home of Phrixus, and that 
King Pelias had sent him to fetch the Golden Fleece. 
Now Aeetes prized the Golden Fleece more than all his 
other treasures, and had no intention of parting with it ; 
but as he was a crafty man, he said that he would give 
it to Jason if he would be willing to give a proof of his 
real desire for it, by ploughing a piece of land with two 
wild bulls and sowing it with dragon's teeth. The 
king thought that if Jason ventured to undertake this 
he would certainly perish, for the bulls had brazen feet, 
and out of their mouths issued a stream of fire which 
burnt up everything that came near them; besides this, 
he knew that when the dragon's teeth were sown, armed 
men would rise up from them and kill Jason, so that 
even if he succeeded in managing the wild bulls, it 
would not be of much avail. Bat Aeetes did not tell 
Jason all this ; and though Jason felt sure that the task 
which the king assigned to him would 1^ no easy one, 
he accepted it without hesitation and agreed to meet 
him the next day in a field near the city in order to 
accomplish it. When Jason went back to the ship, the 
heroes asked him what the king had said, and ho told 
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th*»m. Then as night was -coming on, they lay down 
on the shore, wrapped themselves np in their cloaks, and 
went to sleep. 

King Aeetes had a daughter called Medea who was 
a powerful enchantress, and knew the properties of all 
kinds of herbs and how to make use of them for good 
or evil. She used to go to the mountains at night 
when the moon was shining to pluck herbs, and pre- 
pared all manner of magic drinks from them ; she also 
understood other kinds of witchcraft. When she saw- 
Jason standing in her father's palace, she thought he 
looked like a true hero, and she felt a great love for 
him and longed to help him. So in the night she left 
the palace and came to the shore where the heroes were 
asleep. S^e at once recognffeed Jason and awoke him, 
and he rubbed his eyes in astonishment at seeing the 
maiden standing beside him in the moonlight, tall and 
beautiful, with her long white veil thrown back. She 
said to him, * My father, the king, intends to kill you, but 
if you will swear to be my friend, 1 will help you.' She 
told him all about the bulls and the dragon's teeth, and 
said that it would not be possible for him to overcome them 
. without her help. The beautiful princess pleased Jason 
well, and he^promised that if he obtained the Golden 
Fleece through her assistance, he would take her home 
with him to be his wife. Then Medea gave him a box 
containing ointment which protected any one who used 
it from being burnt by fire or wounded by steel for the 
space of one whole day. She told him to anoint his 
shield his spear and his body with it the next morning, 
and then the bulls and the armed men would not be 
able to do him any harm ; she also taught him a trick 
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which she said lie would find useful as a means of 
defence against the armed men. When they hai 
talked for some time longer, Medea wrapped her veil 
round her and went home ; the people in the palace 
were not surprised, for they thouglit she had been 
wandering about on the mountain as usual, collecting 
herbs. 

At day-break the king betook himself to the field 
with all his courtiers and many other people, and 
Medea went also, attended by her women. Near the 
field was a sacred forest in which the two bulls were 
feeding; and in this same forest hung the Golden Fleece, 
from which bright rays of light might be seen stream- 
ing as the trees were swayed backwards and forwards 
by the wind. I'he plough was standing ready in the 
field, and one of the king's servants held in his hand a 
helmet which contained the dragon's teeth. Soon 
afterwards Jason arrived with the Argonauts looking 
in such good spirits that the king and his followers 
were astonidhed, for they did not know about the oint- 
ment that had made him proof against fire and steel, 
— the Argonauts knew about it, however, for Jason had 
told them. The king commanded Jason to fetch the 
bulls, and he went into the forest and soon found them. 
They came towards him bellowing loudly, with the 
bright fire streaming from their Inouths and nostrils, 
meaning to kick him to death with their hoofs. But 
their fiery breath had no efifect on Jason, and their 
brazen hoofs could not do him any harm. He seized 
them by the horns and dragged them along, and he 
was so strong that although they struggled with all 
their might and tried to pull first to the right and 
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then to the left, thej were obliged to follow him. It 
was a strange sight to see him coming out of the forest 
with the fire streaming over his face and body, and the 
bulls kicking him with their brazen hoofs, yet notwith- 
standing this, whole and unscathed. He dragged the 
bulls to the plough and laid the yoke upon their necks, 
then he drove them through the field making furrows 
as he went along, and when they were stubborn and 
refused to go on, he pricked them with a goad that he 
had in his hand. He went up and down three times, 
imtil the king said it was enough, and then he un- 
harnessed the bulls and let them go back into the 
forest. The king was very much astonished at his 
having performed the first part of his task so success- 
fully, but when he gave him the helmet with the 
dragon's teeth in it, he felt sure that the armed men 
would at all events make an end of him. Jason walked 
up and down the furrows, and every here and there he 
threw in a tooth and stamped down a clod over it with 
his foot. When he had finished he looked round, — the 
armed men were already rising out of the ground, and 
in a little while the whole fifty had sprung up; they 
were completely covered with brazen armour, and had 
very angry faces. Then Jason remembered the trick 
that Medea had taught him, and he took up stones 
from the ground and threw them among the band of 
warriors without letting the king see what he was doing. 
Every time one of the armed men felt a stone strike 
him, he began to fight with his neighbour because he 
thought it was he who had thrown it. So in a short 
time there was a fierce battle raging amongst the 
armed men, and Jason found his task an easy one : he 

M 2 
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took his shield and spear, and killed the warriors in the 
confusion, till at last they all' lay dead on the groundi 
and the earth was quite red with their blood. 

All the people were full of admiration of the brave 
hero, and when Jason took off his helmet and wiped his 
foreheiad, they thronged round him, praising his great 
achievement. But the king was angry, and went away 
with his courtiers without speaking a word to Jason. 
He was st^ill determined not to part with the G-olden 
Fleece, and made up his mind to kill the hero who had 
come to ask for it. When he reached the palace, he 
chose out the strongest of his soldiers and told them 
that he would himself lead them to the shore early the 
next morning while the Argonauts were still asleep, 
and that they would kill the heroes and bum the ship. 
Aeetes expected to take the Argonauts by surprise, but 
Medea went again that evening to Jason and told him 
what her father intended. She also said that she 
would get the Grolden Fleece for him, and that they must 
flee away that night. So they went together into the 
forest in which the Fleece hung ; — high up among the 
branches shone the golden light, and at the foot of the 
tree was the dragon that never slept. Jason waited at 
a little distance while Medea went alone to the dragon, 
for she was accustomed to take him his food every day, 
and he knew her and allowed her to 8ta*oke himl 
Medea spoke kindly to the dragon, and gave him some 
bread that she had brought with her. But the bread 
had been soaked in a sweet juice which throws every 
one who tastes it into the deepest sleep, so when the 
dragon had swallowed it, his eyes closed for the first 
time in his life, and he fell asleep and snored so loudly 
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that all the birds in the wood awoke and flew away. 
Then Jason came forward and climbed up the tall oak 
and fetched down the Fleece, and when he had done 
this, they went back to the shore. Jason had thrown 
the Fleece over his arm, and the Argonauts, who were 
on the look-out for him, could see him coming towards 
them with his shining prize whiJe he was still a long 
way off, and they pulled up the great stones which had 
been used as anchors, and made everything ready for 
their departure. But Medea went back once more to 
her father's palace, and creeping quietly upstairs, she 
took her little brother Absyrtus gently out of his bed, 
and then set out on her flight. She took him with 
her, not because she loved her brother, but because she 
thought he might be found useful in case her father 
should pursue them. You will soon hear what 
happened to him. 

4. The Journey Home. 

When they were all in the ship, the heroes pushed 
off and sailed away. As it was midnight the helmsman 
had to steer by the . stars, but he knew how to guide 
the ship towards the setting sun which was the direc- 
tion in which Greece lay and by daybreak they were 
already far from the land. King Aeetes came down to 
the shore with his followers, who took with them 
weapons to fight with, and also torches for burning the 
ship. But when they reached it, they stood rubbing 
their eyes, for they could see neither the ship nor the 
heroes, and when they looked towards the forest, there 
was the dragon in a leep sleep, and the Golden Fleece 
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was gone, »Sooii the king heard that Medea had fled 
and ha^ taken with her the little Absyrtus, and then 
he knew who it was that had helped the ArgonautSi and 
he was more angry than he had ever been in his life. 
He and hi8 men got into the swiftest ship they had, 
and he promised to reward them nobly if they succeeded 
in overtaking the Argo. 

They rowed with all their might, and towards even- 
ing they came in sight of the Argo. Medea knew that 
all on board would be killed if they fell into the hands 
of her father, and when his ship had almost overtaken 
the Argo, she took a long knife and stabbed her brother 
Absyrtus to death, and cut him in pieces before the 
eyes of Aeetes and flung the pieces into the sea. The 
king who had been so angry, now tore his hair for 
grief; he no longer cared about the Golden Fleece, and 
his only desire was to obtain the corpse of his son in 
order to bury it, for at that time it was believed that 
those whose bodies were not buried had no rest in the 
Ijower World, and the king would not for the world have 
let his child's body be eaten by the fishes. He com- 
manded his men to stop and look for the pieces, and 
by the time they had collected them all, the Argo was 
far out of sight, and they were obliged to turn back. 
The king grieved bitterly for his dead son, and when be 
came home he buried him with great magnificence. 
When that w^s done, the wish nearest his heart was to 
catch the Argo, and he manned three ships with sailors, 
and told them to go in search of her and never to 
return till they had found her. They sailed about in 
all directions, but could not find a trace of the ship 
anywhere, so as they were afraid to go back to the king 
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without her, they moored on a strange island, where 
they settled down and btiilt houses and remained for 
the rest of their lives. Aeetes was meanwhile spending 
all his days in watching for their return. 

A violent storm now overtook the Argo. The sea* 
was stirred up and refused to carry peacefully on her 
tosom the ship in which the sister had murdered her 
brother, and the waves rose as high as mountains, so 
that those who were on board the ship had to hold on 
to the sides and mast in order to avoid falling into the 
sea. At last the Sacred Beam which was planted in 
the fore part of the vessel, spoke, and said that the 
storm would not cease, nor would they have any pro- 
sperity in their voyage, until Medea and Jason had been 
purged from the stain of blood, and that they had better 
go to the enchantress Circe and beg her to do this for 
them. So they sailed to the island where Circe lived, 
and Medea- and Jason left the others in the ship and 
went ashore to the palace of the enchantress and 
placed themselves on the hearth, which was the place 
sacred to those who came to sue for help. Circe asked 
what their request was, and Medea told her all that had 
happened and begged her to atone for their crimes. 
At first she refused to do this, for King Aeetes was her 
brother, and it was her nephew that they had murdered; 
but at last she was persuaded, and purified them with 
sacrifices and baths. When this had been done, they 
went back to the ship and continued their voyage, and 
tliey liad now such lovely weather that the fishes came 
up from the bottom of the sea and played merrily in 
the sunshine. 

After some time the Argonauts came to the wicked 
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Sirens, who were treacherous nymphs that lived in the 
sea. Their faces were marvellously beautiful, and they, 
sang so enchantingly that every one who heard them 
was bewitched and could not help going to them. 
But under the water they had great ugly claws instead 
of hands, and their bodies ended in a hideous fish-tail. 
They clutched those who came to them with their 
claws and ate them up, and all the reef where they 
lived was strewn with the bones of the men they had 
eaten. But even those who knew how cruel and 
treacherous they were, could no longer believe it when 
they heard them sing, and could never resist jumping 
into the sea and swimming towards them. When the 
Sirens saw the ship approaching, full of noble heroes, 
they thought they were going to have a grand feast 
and began to sing their sweetest songs. They would 
have enticed even the Argonauts, and all the witchcraft 
of Medea would have been powerless to save them, if 
there had not been a hero on board, named Orpheus, 
who was famous all over G-reece for his singing and 
playing, and who had such marvellous power over the 
hearts of men that no one who heard him could refrain 
from weeping, however cruel and hard he might be. So 
the moment the Sirens began, Orpheus took his lyre and 
sang in opposition to them, and he sang so gloriously 
that the heroes listened to him rather than to the Sirens, 
and the dolphins, who are very fond of music, came and 
followed the ship till the song was ended. 

The Argonauts next came to the Wandering Rocks, 
which swam about in the sea and were shrouded in 
thick smoke, through which flames of fire could be seen 
coming out of crevices in their sides. It seemed as if 
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it were a sort of amusement to them to give chase to 
ships and destroy them, and when they had dashed 
them to pieces, there was the fire ready at hand to 
bum them up. No ship had ever yet reached home in 
safety after passing them. But the goddess Hera was 
unwilling to see the brave heroes on board the Argo 
perish miserably, so she commanded the nymphs who 
lived at the bottom of the sea to protect thei vessel ; 
these were not wicked nymphs like the Sirens, but 
kind and friendly to brave heroes. A great splashing 
was heard in the water, and ever so many nymphs 
came up from the bottom of the sea, each one more 
beautiful than the last They swam round the ship, 
and when one of the rocks came towards her from the 
right, meaning to crush her, they pushed her away to 
the left, and when a rock came from the left, they 
pushed the ship to the right, and they did it so £Eist 
that the rocks could not overtake her. This amused 
them very much, and they laughed out merrily when- 
ever the rocks shot past them. Soon the Argonauts 
were again out in the open sea, and they thanked 
the nymphs many times for their help. Then the 
nymphs went back to their homes at the bottom of the 
sea. 

After rowing for a long time, the heroes came to 
the island of Crete. They would have liked to go on 
shore, but there was an iron watchman who refused to 
allow any one to land without the king's express per- 
mission. His name was Talos, and he had been made 
out of iron by the blacksmith-god Hephaestus, who 
gave him to Minos the king of Crete. Minos used 
him as a watchman, and made him run round the 
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whole island three times every day and drive away any 
strangers who might approach it. He was all iron, ex-* 
cepting a single vein that ran from his head right 
down to his feet, and was fastened underneath with 
iron nails which held in the life blood that ran through 
the vein and kept him alive. When Talos saw the 
ship full of heroes coming, he stood still and threw great 
stones at her. It would have been of no use for the 
Argonauts to shoot spears and arrows at him in return, 
for he could not be wounded ; so Medea called out to 
him over the water, ^ Talos, if you will be kind to us 
and let us land, I will show you how you may become 
immortal.' Talos was pleased at this, and he began to 
make friendly grimaces, and shouted back his answer 
in a voice that came out of his iron body like the 
sound of a great trumpet. He said, ^ First tell me how 
I may become immortal, and then I will let you land.' 
But Medea answered him deceitfully, and she called 
I ack, * Draw out the nail that is in your foot, and all 
that is mortal in you will flow out.' Talos believed 
her, and he sat down on the shore and drew out the 
nail with some difficulty, for it had been well ham- 
mered in. Then the red blood flowed out, and Talos 
was glad, for he thought it was his mortality which was 
leaving him ; but he became weaker and weaker, and 
when the last drop of blood had flowed out of his body, 
he was dead, and there was nothing left but a cold 
lump of iron. The Argonapts could now sail to the 
land without hindrance, and they clambered down out 
of the ship and hunted some wild animals, which they 
cooked and made a feast of, on the shore. 

The Argonauts sailed from Crete to Greece without 
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stopping, for the gods gave them favourable winds, and- 
when at last they came in sight of the Grecian coast, 
they all rejoiced greatly at seeing their beloved country 
again. They landed at that part of it which is called 
the Isthmus, and is the road between the peninsula 
of Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece, and there they 
drew the Argo up on to the shore. The brave ship had 
been beaten against many a rock, and had been so long 
in deep water that she was covered with green slime. 
The Argonauts said that she should never be used for. 
any other journey, and they dedicated her to the sea- 
god Poseidon as a thank- offering to him for having 
brought them home in safety. She remained for a 
very long time standing on the Isthmus, and every one 
who went by, looked at her and thought of the many 
dangers and difficulties that the Argonauts had passed 
through. At last however, the Sacred Beam died, and 
soon afterwards the Argo herself fell to pieces, for the 
boards of which she was made had become quite rotten. 

5. Medea^s lUvenge. 

When the herpes arrived in Greece, they separated 
and returned to their own homes, and Jason and Medea 
went to lolcus where king Pelias lived. Pelias had 
thought that it would be quite impossible for Jason ever 
to return, because of all the dangers he would meet with 
ingoing to fetch the Golden Fleece, and he had killed his 
brother, Jason's father,'for fear he should in some way 
avenge the death of his son, — so that when the young 
hero walked into the palace with the Golden Fleece 
hanging over his arm, the king turned red and pale by 
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turns. Jason did not know aayet of the injury that 
Pelias had done him ; but when he went to his father's 
house he found it empty, and the people told him that 
his father had been killed by order of the king. Jason 
was very sad at hearing this, and could no longer take 
any pleasure in the thought of all the great deeds he 
had done ; but Medea told him not to grieve, for she 
would avenge the wrong he had suffered. She thought, 
too, that if Pelias were dead, Jason would be the king 
of lolcus and she the queen, and she advised Jason to 
dissemble, and behave as if he had forgiven the king, 
whilst she herself went every day to the palace and 
made friends with his daughters. One day she told 
them that if they had spirit enough to venture on it, 
they could muke their old father young again, though 
his hair was ah*eady white and his face was covered 
with wrinkles. The princesses would not believe Medea, 
but she said she would prove it, and she took an old 
ram and slew him, and cut him up into sever^ pieces, 
and laid the pieces in a great caldron of boiling water, 
and when she had poured a magic juice over them, a 
young lamb jumped out of the caldron, and no trace of 
the ram could be seen. Then the girls believed Medea, 
and begged her to give them the magic juice with' 
which to make their old father young again ; but Medea 
gave them instead, a liquid, which looked just like it,' 
but which had no power whatever. The king's daugh- 
ters did not delay a single day, but the next time their 
father was asleep, they went to Bim and killed him, and 
one struck off his head, while the others cut the rest of 
his body into pieces. They had a huge caldron Stand- 
ing ready on the fire, into which they threw the pieces. 
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and then they poured over them the liquid that Medea 
had given them, expecting to see their father come out 
a young man. But Pelias was dead, and dead he 
remained. The princesses watched the caldron for a 
long time, but at last they were obliged to give up all 
hope, and then they broke out into bitter wailing and 
rushed about the streets with dishevelled hair, crying 
out that Medea had deceived them and made them 
kill their father without knowing what they were 
doing. The people had not cared for Pelias because 
he had been a cruel and severe man, but they would 
not sanction the treachery by which he had come to his 
end, and instead of choosing Jason for their new king, 
they chose the son of Pelias, so that things turned out 
very differently from Medea's expectations, and she and 
Jason had to leave the country. 

They went to the city of Corinth, where King Creon 
ruled. He received them with open arms, for he had 
heard of Jason's brave deeds and was glad that he had 
come to live in his country, and he gave him a beautiful 
house with meadows and vineyards and orchards all 
round it. Jason and Medea lived there in peace for 
ten years, and the gods sent them two children whom 
Medea loved dearly ; they were the first human beings 
she had ever really cared for. But the king had a 
daughter named Glance, who was only a child when 
Jason first went to Corinth but had now grown up to 
be a very beautiful maiden, and Creon was anxious that 
she should marry a noble hero, for she was his only 
child, and her husband would be king of Corinth after 
his death and would inherit all his riches. And as 
Jason pleased him well, he said to him that if he would 
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get rid of Medea, he would give him his daughter 
Glauce for his wife. Jason no longer cared for Medea 
as he had once done, because she was of a gloomy, dis- 
contented nature, and he thought that if he were rich, 
he could make up to her for the wrong he would do her 
by taking another wife. So he told the king that he 
would agree to his proposal, and he said to Medea that 
he would give her a great deal of gold and silver, and 
the most beautiful dresses that could be made, and that 
she should never want for anything, but live just as if 
she were the richest queen in the world. He also told 
her that he was making this new marriage for the sake 
of his children, in order that they- might have a king 
for their father. Medea was very angry about it in 
her heart, but she pretended to agree, and when the 
day came on which the marriage was to be celebrated, 
she gave Jason a magnificent robe and begged him to 
take it to Grlauce as a present from herself. Jason took 
it without any suspicion, and Glauce was very much 
pleased with it and went into her bedchamber to put 
it on for the wedding. But the robe had been dipped in 
a poisonous juice, and as soon as it became warm it 
burst out into flames. Glauce could not tear it off, and 
she screamed for help; her father and Jason came 
running to try and put out the fire, but nothing they 
could do was of any use, and Glauce perished miserably. 
Creon threw himself upon the dead body of his daugh- 
ter and tore his hair and wept bitterly, but Jason drew 
his sword and rushed home to kill Medea. But as he 
came near the house, he looked up at the sky and saw 
a chariot drawn by two winged dragons, in which Medea 
w:is driving away. Medea had purposed to kill her two 
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children before she went, because of the pain which she 
knew this would cause Jason ; but when she had taken 
up the dagger, the children, who did not know what was 
in her mind, stood looking at her with their pretty blue 
eyes, and she had not the heart to carry out her inten- 
tion, but caught them up in her arms and covered them 
with kisses, and then fled away in the enchanted 
chariot. 
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xxviir. 

TI1£8EUS. 

There was a great and famous city in Greece called 
Athens, about which, when it was first built, there arose 
a strife between the sea-god Poseidon and the wise 
goddess Athene, as to which pf them should be its pro* 
tector, for the Greek cities were each under the special 
care and guardianship of some god or goddess. As 
they could not agree about it, the other gods said that 
they must each bring a present to the city, and that it 
should belong to whichever of them gave it the best 
present. The gods assembled one day in the fortress, 
which had been built on a hill in the middle of the 
city,^ Poseidon struck the ground with his trident 
and out sprang a noble animal which was the first 
horse that had ever been seen, and the gods admired 
the beautiful creature very much. Th^n it was the 
turn of Athene, and she brought forth the olive tree, 
which bears the olives from which oil is made, and ex- 
plained how the iruit could be made use of. After this 
the gods gave their judgment, i\jid they said : — * This 
is such a stony land that the citizens would find the 
noble horse of little service, for the horse cannot go well 

* This fortress was afterwards called the Acropolis of Athens. 
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over uneven ground, but the olive-tree would flourish, 
and would be useful to the citizens in many ways/ So 
the city was placed under the guardianship of Athene 
and was named after her, and the citizens planted olive- 
trees all over the country and found in these their chief 
wealth. They took great care of the tree in the fortress 
from which all the others had sprung, and it outlived 
its children and its grandchildren. But after many 
years had passed, the country was invaded by some 
enemies who laid waste all the beautiful houses and 
temples aud even burnt the sacred olive-tree itself 
down to the roots. On the next day, however, when 
all round it there was nothing to be seen but smoking 
ruins, behold I a new olive-tree had sprung from the 
ashes of the old one, which grew, and became in time a 
large tree. 

The city of Athens was at one time ruled over by a 
king named Aegeus, who had a wife but no children. 
This was a great sorrow to him, but his brother Pallas 
was very glad of it, for he had^ fifty sons, and he thought 
that if Aegeus died without children his sons would 
inherit the kingdom. After a time however the wife 
of Aegeus died, and soon afterwards he went to stay 
with a king who lived in the city of Troezen, which 
was several days' journey from Athens; there he 
was secretly married to the king's beautiful daughter 
Aethra, and his great wish was fulfilled, for Aethra 
had a young son whom they named Theseus. Aegeus 
would not however take him back to Athens with him, 
for he feared that his brother's sons, the wild Fallan- 
tidae, would try to kill him. So he resolved to leave 
the child to be brought up by his mother in Troeziin, 

N 
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and before he set out on his journey home he buried 
his sword and his sandals underneath a huge stone, 
and told Aethra that when Theseus was strong enough 
to heave up the stone and take the sword and sandals 
fin)m under it, he must leave her and come to him 
at Athens. After this he went back to his kingdom 
without telling any one that the gods had given him 
a son. Aethra loved her son Theseus very dearly 
and brought him up with great care, and he grew 
handsome and strong, and delighted above everything 
in listening to his mother whilst she told him stories 
about all the old heroes, and especially about the 
strong Heracles, who had killed so many monsters and 
driven away all the robbers out of the land. Theseus 
did not know who his father was, but when he had 
become a young man and the down was beginning 
to grow upon his chin, Aethra thought he would be 
strong enough to lift the istone, and she took him to 
the place where it lay, and told him that underneath 
it were the sword and sandals of his father who was 
Aegeus, the king of Athens. With a great effort 
Theseus succeeded in lifting the huge stone, for it 
had become deeply embedded in the earth ; and then 
Aethra told him that his father was still alive, and 
that he was to take the sword and sandals and go to 
him at Athens ; and Theseus rejoiced at hearing this, 
and prepared to set off at once. It was a very danger- 
ous journey from Troe?5en to Athens for there were 
many robbers on the way, and the old king wanted to 
give Theseus a ship, so that be might go by sea with 
much less risk. His mother also was ann^ious that he 
should take the easier journey, but Theseus was a brave 
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hero, and instead of being afraid of the robbers, he was 
only eager to meet with them. So they were obliged 
to let him have his own way, and comforted themselves 
by praying to the gods to protect him. 

Theseus accordingly set out on his journey, and he 
had not long left Troezen when he came to a savage 
robber who lurked by the roadside, and who was called 
the Club-carrier. He had a very ugly face, and was 
lame, but very strong ; and he used to lie on the grass 
among the trees, and whenever a traveller passed by, he 
sprang out and struck him down with a heavy iron club 
which he wielded quite easily, and then he robbed him 
of his goods. When Theseus came along the road, the 
robber sprang out to kill him ; but Theseus avoided the 
blow, so that the heavy club struck the earth beside 
him, and then he wrestled with the robber. He at 
last succeeded in wrenching the club out of his hand, 
and then he battered his head with it, so that the Club- 
carrier died by the same weapon with which he had 
killed others. This was the first heroic deed that 
Theseus had performed, and he took the iron club away 
with him to serve both for a weapon and a trophy. 

Soon afterwards he came to a fir-wood, where there 
lived a robber called the Fir-bender. He was tall and 
strong, with long bristly hair, and he looked very fierce 
/and wild. It was his delight to seize travellers and 
torture them cruelly : he used to bend two flexible fir- 
trees down to the ground, and tie each of the traveller's 
feet to one of these trees, and then he let them spring 
apart, and broke out into a hideous laugh when he saw 
the body torn in two and one half hanging to each of 
the trees. Theseus knew that the robber lived in the 

K 2 
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forest, and be went straight to his house. Tlie Fir* 
beqder came out to seize him, but Theseus wrestled 
>¥ith him and threw him. He resolved to punish him' 
with the torture that he had himself devised, and he 
bent down two young fir-trees and tore the robber's body 
in two, though he screamed horribly and entreated 
Theseus to spare him. The Fir-bender had a daughter 
called Perigune who lived with him in the forest. She 
was not at all like her father, but was, on the contrary,' 
gentle and good, and she used to tend the plants and 
flowers that grew near their house. When she saw that 
Theseus had killed her father, she was afraid and thought 
be would kill her too, so she hid herself among some 
large-leaved plants, and said to them, just as if they 
could understand her, that if they would shelter her 
she would never pluck any of them again. Theseus' 
looked everywhere for her, but he could not see her on - 
account of the thick leaves. He guessed that she must- 
have hidden herself, and so he called out to her not to 
be afraid, for he would not do her any harm. His voice 
sounded so kind that she was encouraged to come out, 
and they sat and talked together, and Perigune gave 
him some food, after which Theseus took leave of 
her and went away. The girl never plucked any flowers 
from the plants among which she had hidden herself, 
nor from any others of the same kind, and when she 
became the wife of a hero she taught her children that 
they must never do so either, and they in turn brought 
up their children in the same way, so that no one who 
was of the race of the robber ever injured any plants of 
that kind. 

Theseus had heai*d that there was a fierce she-boar 
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in the neighbourhood that did a great deal of damage, 
and he resolved that he would rid the people of her. 
He came np^n her footprints in the grass, and followed 
them till he had tracked her to her den. She started 
up to kill him with her tusks, and a fierce struggle 
followed, in which Theseus handled his club valiantly, 
and at last hit the boar a mighty blow on the head 
which cracked her skull and made an end of her. Then 
Theseus wiped the dew from his forehead and continued 
his journey. His road now lay along a rocky path above 
the sea, and he presently came to a rock which was the 
abode of the robber Sciron. He was a strong, powerful 
man, who amused himself in a very horrible manner. 
He used to sit on a rock above the sea, blocking up the 
road so that no one could pass, and he compelled every 
traveller who came that way to wash his feet, and while 
they were doing this he kicked them over the cliff, so 
that they fell down into the sea where there lurked a 
great tortoise ready to eat them up. ITieseus treated 
the robber just as he had treated others; he was the 
stronger of the two, and he compelled Sciron to do as 
he told him, and wash his feet, and then he kicked him 
over the cliff, and the tortoise seized him by the neck 
and gobbled him up. 

That same evening Theseus reached the house of 
the wicked Stretcher, whose custom it was to sit before 
his door and invite travellers to lodge with him for the 
night. He always fed them sumptuously, but at bed-time 
he brought out two bedsteads, a big one and a little one, 
and he took the short people to the big bedstead and 
killed them by stretching out their limbs till they were as 
long as the couch, (for which reason he was called the 
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Stretcher) and the tall people he laid upon the little 
bedstead and lopped off as much of their limbs as 
extended beyond it, and then he left them to bleed to 
death. Theseus behaved as if he did not know about 
the robber's wicked practices : he ate and drank and 
carried on a cheerful conversation, but when the robber 
led him into the sleeping-chamber, Theseus seized him 
round the body, threw him on to the short bedstead, 
and then drew his sword and hewed off his legs above 
the knees ; then two great streams of blood gushfsd 
forth, and the robber died. Theseus dragged the body 
out into the oj^en air where it was devoured by wolves, 
vultures, and ravens, but he himself lay down to rest in 
the house and slept till the morning, and when the day 
dawned, he went on his way. The Stretcher was the 
last robber he met with, and ever, after this joiumey 
of his, travellers could go from Troezen to Greece 
without fear of being robbed and killed, and as they 
journeyed they thought of the young hero Theseus to 
whom they owed their safety. 

Theseus soon afterwards arrived in Athens. He 
first of all bathed himself in a stream near the city, for 
he was covered with dust and blood, and when he was 
cleansed, he entered the town and was conducted to his 
&ther's palace. He went in saying that he was a 
stranger, and begged the king to show him hospitality. 
Aegeus was now old, and he was very sorrowful, for he 
thought that his son must be dead and that the wicked 
Pallautidae would succeed to the kingdom. The witch 
Medea was with him, for he had received her when she 
fled from Corinth in her chariot drawn by dragons.^ 

' See page 175. 
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She was w .se and crafty in speech, and she had succeeded 
in gaining so great an influence over the king that he 
asked her advice in all things, and followed it. No one 
knew who Theseus was except Medea, but she knew, 
for she could find out any secret by means of her magic 
arts. She was not at all pleased that Theseus had come 
to Athens, for she feared that the king would set greater 
store by his son than by her, and that her power would 
now be at an end. So she told Aegeus that the stranger 
was a kinsman of the Pallantidae, and that he had come 
for the purpose of killing him. The poor old king be- 
lieved what she told him and was seized with fear, and 
he asked her what he had better do to save his life. 
Medea answered that she would mix some poison with 
the wine that Theseus was to drink, and Aegeus gave 
her leave to do so. But while they were at dinner, it 
happened that Theseus wanted to cut off a piece of 
roasted meat, and he drew his sword to cut it, for 
the Greeks had not at that time learnt the use of 
knives and forks. Then Aegeus recognised the sword, 
and he sprang up and dashed the goblet from the table ; 
the poisoned wine flowed all over the floor, but Aegeus 
paid no attention to it, for he had flung his arms round 
Theseus, and was embracing him and crj ing out, * My 
son, my son.' Both the father and son rejoiced greatly 
at thus finding each other, and they had many things 
to ask and to tell, and when Theseus related how he 
had destroyed the robbers, the joy of the old king was 
doubled at finding that his son was so brave a hero. 
Meanwhile he gave no thought to the wicked Medea 
who had intended to poison Theseus, and she went out 
and called her dragon-car. It came rushing through 
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the air towards her, and she got into it and flew away, 
and has never been seen again. 

The old' king was quite happy now, and he sent a 
herald to proclaim all through the city that Theseus 
was his son and the heir to his kingdom. No one 
grudged him his happiness except the wicked Pallas 
and his* sons, who till now had been the chief men in 
the city. They were rich and had a great many ser- 
vants, and they assembled them all in a little wood near 
the city, intending to leave some of them there in 
ambush, and to lead the otherj towards the city and 
shout to Theseus to come out and fight them. They 
thought that he would come out against them with a 
few men only, and that after the battle had begun, they 
would be joined by the servants left in the wood which 
would make the odds very unequal ; and they hoped that 
they would thus be able to kill Theseus, and then go 
on into the city and murder the old king. But after 
they had made all their preparations, one of the ser- 
vants went to Aegeus and revealed the treachery they 
were planning. Then Theseus went out towards the 
wood, followed by a number of the citizens, and slew 
the men who were in ambush there, and when th^ rest 
heard that, they were afraid, and fled from the country. 

Theseus was anxious to perform some heroic deed 
which would benefit the Athenians and make Uiem 
love and honour him. There was at that time a fierce 
bull in the country who killed men and cattle, and who 
was called the Bull of Marathon, because he lived near 
Marathon, which is close to Athens. It was the isame 
beast that had formerly been called the Cretan Bull, and 
liad been brought by Heracles from Crete, at the com- 
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mand of Eurystheus, as his seventh Labour.' Ever since 
that time the savage bull had been at large in Greece, 
doing much damage. Theseus went out against him 
without either sword or club, for he wished to overcome 
the bull by his own hero-strength alone, and bring him 
alive to Athens ; some of the citizens went with him, 
but only to look on at a distance. When Theseus came 
in sight of the bull, he stood still, and the bull rushed 
at him, bellowing and lowering his head to run his 
horns into him and toss him up high into the air, as he 
had tossed many a one before. But Theseus seized 
him by the horns and dragged him aside, and then a 
mighty wrestling took place, — the eyes of the young hero 
glowed like fire, and the veins of his arms were swollen 
high with the effort he had to make. When they had 
wrestled for some time, the bull grew tired and tried to 
get free, but Theseus held him fast and dragged him 
into the city, and all the Athenians came out to meet 
him, and they praised him and said that he was like 
Heracles. Theseus then took the bull to the temple of 
Apollo to sacrifice him to the god. He cut off the 
hairs from the animal's forehead, as the custom was, 
and laid them in the flame of the fire that was burning 
on the altar and prayed to Apollo, and then he took 
up the sacrificial axe, and felled the great bull .to the 
ground with a single blow. The sacrifice was then 
performed in the usual manner, and it was the most 
splendid animal that had ever been offered to any god. 
The Athenians were proud of their strong young prince, 
and they loved and honoured him. 

Not long after this, the time came round when the 

* See page 122. 
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Athenians wei*e obliged to send their tribute to the 
king of Cr^te; it was, indeed, a shameful tribute, — 
seven youths and seven maidens, who were sent to 
perish there miserably. Minos, the king of Crete, 
had had a son named Androgeus, who had once hap- 
pened to come to Athens just when there was a feast 
going on, and sports in which all the young men vied 
with one another in feiits of skill and strength, and he 
had taken part in the 8]x»rts, and had excelled all others 
and won the prize of honour. But the Athenians were 
very angry at his having beaten them, and they lay in 
wait for him as he was on his way home, and fell upon 
him and killed him. When his father, King Minos, 
heard of this, he swore that the Athenians should suffer 
for it, and he prepared his ships and sailed with a 
mighty army to fight against Athens. The gods took 
the part of Minos and sent a pestilence among the 
Athenians ; they also dried up their rivers and spoiled 
their harvests, so that there was' great distress through- 
out the country. At last the Athenians were obliged 
to sue for peace, and Minos granted it on condition 
that every nine years they should give him a tribute of 
seven youths and Heven maidens. There was a wonderful 
house in Crete where the youths and maidens who were 
sent as tribute met with a miserable death. The house 
was called the Labyrinth, and it was as large as a town, 
and had countless courts and galleries. Those who 
entered it without being familiar with its passages could 
never find their way out again, and they hurried from 
one to another of the numberless rooms looking for the 
entrance door, but all in vain, — they only became more 
and more hopelessly lost in the bewildering house, and 
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at last a monster who lived there, came and ate them 
up. He was called the JMinotaur, and he had the form 
of a man, excepting his head, which was that of a bull, 
and he had a bull's voice. 

When the time for paying the tribute came round, 
all the youths and maidens of Athens had to assemble 
in the market-place. Then two brazen vessels were 
brought out, and they put a number of balls into each 
of them ; into one vessel they put as many balls as 
there were youths in the city, and into the other as 
many balls as there were maidens ; seven of the balls 
in each vessel were black, and all the rest were white. 
All the youths and maidens in turn had to put their 
hand into one of the vessels and draw out a ball with- 
out looking, and those who drew the black balls had to 
go on board the ship that was waiting to take them to 
Crete. For this sorrowful journey the ship always had 
black sails instead of whit« ones. 

It was now the third time that the Athenians had 
been obliged to pay the tribute of seven youths and 
seven maidens to the king of Crete. When Theseus 
heard about it, he begged his father to let him sail 
with them, for he hoped that he would be able to kill 
the monster and deliver the Athenians. The king was 
afraid that Theseus would never come back, notwith- 
standing the great deeds he had already performed, and 
he refused at first to give his consent; but Theseus said 
that it would be a disgrace to him if he did not go, and he 
persisted in his request till his father granted it. When 
the others had been chosen by lot, they all went on 
board the ship which was ready to sail, and Aegeus and 
many others went down to the shore to take leave of 
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them. All were heart-broken at the parting except- 
ing Theseus, but he was in very good spirits, for l)e 
hoped this would be the last time that such a journey 
would have to be made. The old king gave him a 
white sail which he begged him to hoist if he came 
back in safety, saying, ' If you are alive when the ship 
returns, let me know it by this signal ; but if on the 
contrary you have perished, the black sail will tell me 
the sad news as soon as the ship comes in sight.' 
Theseus promised to do as his father wished, and then 
he went on board the vessel and gave the signal to the 
sailors, who plied their oars and pushed off from 
the land. And Aegeus returned home and prayed to 
the gods to bring his son back to him in safety. 

After some time the voyage came to an end, and 
the ship with the black sails arrived in Crete. Minos 
sent his soldiers to conduct the youths and maidens to 
a dungeon where they were to remain till the next day, 
and as they passed through the streets many people 
crowded to look at them, lamenting that the young 
lives should be sacrificed. The procession went past 
the palace gate where King Minos was standing with 
his daughter Ariadne, who was a very beautiful girl. 
When Ariadne saw Theseus she could not help gazing 
at him, for she thought he looked more like a true hero 
than any one she had ever seen, though many heroes 
came to her father's court. She could not bear to think . 
that he must perish, and all night long, when every one 
else was asleep, she lay awake on her couch thinking 
how she could save him. In the morning she watched 
for an opportunity and went to the prison, where she 
had no difficulty in getting in because she was the 
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kiog'e daughter. She called Theseus apart, and told him 
that she loved him and longed to save him, and she 
gave him a ball of thread and said that he must secretly 
fasten one end of it to the entrance of the Labyrinth 
and unravel it as he went along, so that he might be 
able to find his way out again. She also gave him a 
sharp sword which she had taken from her father's 
armoury, that he might be armed for his struggle 
with the' Minotaur. Theseus thanked the beautiful 
Ariadne, and told her that he was the son of the king 
of Athens, and that if he escaped in safety from the 
Labyrinth he would take her home with him to be his 
wife. She willingly consented to this, and then left 
the prison, and soon afterwards the guards came to 
take the prisoners to the Labyrinth ; they did not see 
the sword and the ball of thread which Ariadne had 
given to Theseus, for he had hidden them in his robe. 
When they reached the Labyrinth they led the prisoners 
a long Why nito it and then left them, thinking that 
they would never find their way out again, for they 
did not notice that Theseus had unfastened his ball 
at the entrance and let the thread pass through his 
fingers as he went along. When the guards had turned 
back, the youths and maidens thought they would have 
to wander about hopelessly until the Minotaur caine 
and devoured them, but Theseus spoke to them en- 
couragingly, and said that by the help of the gods he 
would slay the monster and bring them out of their 
trouble. About mid-day they heard the monster bel- 
lowing in the distance ; he was still some way frota 
them, but he scented human blood, and as he came 
noarei his bellowing grew louder and louder. The 
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others crowded together in a comer, each wanting, to 
be the last to meet him, but Theseus stood forwar4 in 
the middle of the room with his naked sword raised, 
waiting for his approach, lie was as tall again as a 
man, and he had pk)werful fists and a huge mouth, and 
on his head were two great horns. He stretched out 
his arm to seize Theseus and opened his mouth to bite 
off his head, but Theseus sprang behind him and hewed 
off one of his legs at the knee joint, and then the huge 
giant fell down and bellowed until the walls shook with 
the noise he made. Theseus measured with his eye to 
see where his heart must be, and taking careful aim, 
he stabbed him through the back at that place. A 
great stream of blood gushed out, and the monster lay 
on the ground groaning and moaning and beating about 
wildly with his arms ; he did not hit any one, however, 
and before long he was dead. The youths and maidens 
all came round Theseus, and they fell down and kissed 
his feet and hands. They waited till it was dark, and 
then set out to leave the Labyrinth, Theseus going in 
front and winding up the ball of thread as he went. 
They pasf>ed through room after room and court after 
court, till at last they reached the door, where they 
found Ariadne waiting for them ; she had stolen away 
from the palace, and was full of joy when she saw them 
arrive. Then they all went together to the ship, which at 
once put out to sea, and by daybreak they were already 
far away. King Minos thought his daughter must have 
been carried off by robbers, for it never occurred to him 
that she could have sailed away with the prisoners whom 
he believed to have been devoured by the Minotaur, 
and he searched for her all over the island. When he 
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heard, some time afterwards, what had really happened, 
he was so amazed at the bravery of Theseus that he 
never again ventured to demand the tribute from the 
Athenians. 

When Theseus and his companions had sailed for 
some days, they came to the island of Naxos, and as it 
was evening, they went ashore to sleep. Naxos was the 
favourite country of Dionysus, the wine-god ; he often 
used to stay in the island, and he caused the finest 
vines to grow there. Theseus and his companions slept 
on the shore, and towards morning, Dionysus appeared 
. to Theseus in a dream and said to him, * Rise up and 
return home at once with your friends, but leave Ariadne 
behind you, for I mjself have chosen her to be my 
wife.' Theseus awoke very sorrowful at having to leave 
the beautiful Ariadne, but he knew that he must do as 
the god commanded, and he roused his companions and 
told them his dream, and then they went softly down 
to the ship and sailed away, leaving Ariadne asleep on 
the island. When it was bright daylight, Ariadne 
awoke and found herself alone. She sprang up and ran 
down to the shore, and seeing the ship some way out 
at sea, she thought they had forgotten her, and waved 
her veil as a signal for them to come back. The ship's 
crew saw her, but they sailed on all the same, and then 
Ariadne sat down on the shore and wept bitterly, for 
she thought that Theseus had abandoned her because 
he did not love her, and that she was lefb to perish in 
misery and distress. As she sat thus weeping, with her 
beautiful head resting on her hand, and with her mind 
full of sad thoughts, she heard a soimd of flute-playing 
on the island, which came nearer and nearer, and a 
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crowd of men and women appeared before her in a 
strange procession. The foremost was a marvellously 
beautiful youth, who had a crown of vine-leaves on his 
head, and drove in a golden chariot drawn by two 
spotted panthers. The youth was Dionysus, and he 
went up to Ariadne and said, ^ Do not be afraid ; I am 
the god who created the vine, and I love you, and am 
going to make you my wife.' The marriage was cele- 
brated that very day, and all the woods and valleys in 
the island resounded with sweet music ; the Bacchantes 
danced and sang, and the old Silenus who had taken care 
of Dionysus in his childhood ^ was intoxicated the whole 
day long by way of doing honour to his master. Ariadne 
was now the wife of the god Dionysus, and she became 
immortal, and was gifted with perpetual youth. 

The ship that carried away Theseus soon reached 
Athens, but Theseus was so absorbed in thoughts of 
Ariadne that he forgot to hoist the white sails which 
were to announce his safe return. The aged Aegeus had 
passed the greater part of the time since his son had 
left him in sitting on a high rock from which he could 
see far over the sea. At last he spied a sail coming 
towards him, but when it approached a little nearer, he 
saw that it was a black one. Then he thought that the* 
ship was returning without Theseus, and he threw him- 
self over into the sea because he could not bear to live 
any longer. Some of the people who were on the shore 
saw what he had done, and they at once got into a boat 
and sailed to the place where he had disipjieared, 
hoping to save him ; but they were too late, for when 
they found him he was already dead. They laid the 

I See page 66. 
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corpse on a bier, and were standing sadly round it 
when the ship came sailing in. The youths on board 
raised a shout of joy at reaching their home again, but 
the others beckoned to them to be silent, and pointed 
to the corpse. When Theseus knew that his father 
had killed himself at the sight of the black sail, he was 
very much distressed, and he threw himself upon the 
corpse shedding bitter tears. In the evening the 
Athenians carried the bier to the palace, and the next 
day they raised a funeral pyre, and when they had burnt 
the body, they placed the ashes in a costly urn. Theseus 
sorrowed long for his. father, and bitterly regretted that 
he had not remembered the white sail at the right time. 
Theseus was now king, and he ruled over the city of 
Athens for a great number of years, and performed 
many brave deeds. The Athenians had never before 
had such a noble hero for their king, and they lived in 
peace and safety, for their enemies feared Theseus and 
did not dare to attack them. It happened once, that in 
sailing along the coast of Asia, Theseus arrived at the 
country of the Amazons,— a nation of warlike women, — ^ 
one of whom was standing on the shore when Theseus 
landed. She was so beautiful that he determined to 
carry her off to be his wife, but the Amazons never 
welcomed strangers, and when Theseus went up to her 
she raised her lancie, intending to pierce him with it. 
Theseus however was not afraid, and putting his arms 
round the maiden, he carried her off to the ship and 
his comrades rowed away as fast as they could. The 
other Amazons came running down to the shore when 
they heard the cries of their sister, but they could not 

* Sco pngc 125. 
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overtake the ship. The Amaason that Theseus had 
carried off was named Hippolyta. At first she was very 
angry with him, but soon she came to love him with all 
her heart and had no wish to go home again. When 
they reached Athens, Hippolyta became the wife of 
Theseus, and the gods sent them a little son whom 
they named Hippolytus. Hippolyta was now queen 
of Athens; but the Amazons had made up their 
minds to deliver their sister and punish the stranger 
who had run away with her, and they took ship 
and sailed to Greece. It was a strange sight to see 
women with helmets on their heads and shields at their 
sides, managing the vessels; and when they came to 
Greece every one was afraid of them. They did not 
know who it was that had carried off their sister, so 
they made inquiries; and when they found it was 
Theseus, they set out for Athens, and as soon as they 
entered his dominions they began to lay waste the corn- 
fields and kill both men and women. Some of the 
people escaped, however, and hastened to the city to 
warn the king that the Amazons were marching towards 
it, and he armed his people and led them out to the 
fight. Then a fierce battle took place, and many of the 
Athenians were killed. Queen Hippoljrta stopd on the 
wall of the city watching tLe battle, full of anxiety lest 
Theseus should be killed by the Amazons, and she longed 
so much to help him that at last she armed herself with a 
spear and shield, and went out to take part in the firay. 
The Amazons thought at first that she had come to 
join them, but when they found out what was the real 
state of the case they became furious. They were now 
more angry with her than with Theseus, and they 
hurled their lances at her till one of them hit her in 
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the breast, and she sank down and died. Theseus was. 
standing by her, and when he saw that she was dead, 
he was seized with uncontrollable fury, and he struck 
down one after another, of the Amazons until they 
were all killed. It was a great victory, and the first 
that any one had ever gained over the Amazons, but 
Theseus could take no pleasure in it because of the loss 
of Hippolyta. 

There was a nation in Greece called the Lapithae, 
whose king, Pirithoiis, was a brave and noble hero. He 
had heard so much about Theseus that he resolved to 
try whether he wad as much of a hero as every one s^id. 
So he entered his country and stole some cattle and 
carried them away. When Theseus heard of it, he set 
out in pursuit of Pirithoiis, who took no pains to escape 
from him, but rather the contrary, for he had stolen the 
cattle, not for the sake of having them, but because 
he wanted to see what Theseus would be like when he 
was angry. When Theseus overtook him, Pirithoiis 
marvelled at his strength and beauty and at the fire of. 
his eyes which were glowing with impatience for the 
fightj and Theseus on his pati was so delighted with 
the brave and manly appearance of Pirithoiis that he 
quite forgot that he had been angry with him. 
Pirithoiis went up to him holding out his hand and 
said, * I will atone for the theft I have committed ; you 
may impose upon me whatever punishment you will.' 
Theseus gave him his hand in return, and said that he 
would impose no punishment, but would rather make 
a sacred friendship with him. They promised each 
other that they would be as brothers, and would always 
be ready to stand by one another, and called upon Zeus 

o 2 
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to witness their oaths and bless their friendship, and 
then they returned, each to his own country. 

Some time after this, Firithoiis invited a number of 
guests to celebrate his marriage with a beautiful 
princess, and the most honoured of all the guests was 
Theseus. All the great men among the Lapi£hae were 
' at the wedding, and also the savage Centaurs, who had 
the lower part of their bodies formed like the bodies of 
horses. But when Jie fierce Centaurs became intoxi- 
cated, they tried to run away with the bride of Firithoiis 
and the other women, and the marriage feast ended in 
a bloody fight. The vessels that had been used at the 
feast served for arms, and they threw goblets, dishes, 
and drinking cups at one another. The Centaurs were 
stronger than the Lapithae, and would certainly have 
gained the victory if the Lapithae had not had the help 
of Theseus, who had brought his iron club with him 
and struck down the Centaurs with it till the dead 
bodies of those whom he had killed lay upon the 
ground in heaps and the few that remained took to 
flight. Then peace was restored, though not before a 
great number of the Lapithae had perished, and Theseus 
returned home, glad that he had been able to give this 
proof of his friendship for Firithoiis. 

Theseus was always ready to help those who were 
in the right, and as his fame spread far and wide, every 
one who was oppressed came to Athens and stood before 
the Altar of Fity which had been raised in the centre 
of the market-place. Then TJieseus inquired into his 
case, and if he found that he had been wronged, he 
took care to see that justice was done. This gained for 
him the hatred of the wicked oppressors, but all those 
who cared for justice honoured and loved him. 
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Theseus had reigned for a long time, and his son 
Hippolytus had grown up to be a man, when he resolved 
to marry again, and asked Minos the king of Crete to 
let him have his daughter Phaedra, the sister of Ariadne, 
for his wife. iNIinos had long before this forgiven 
Theseus for having killed the Minotaur and carried off 
Ariadne, and he willingly consented^ to give him his 
younger daughter in marriage. Phaedra was many 
years younger than Theseus and had been quite a child 
when he w%as in Crete, but she now became queen of 
Athens, and Theseus loved her dearly and did all he 
could to please her. His son, who had been named 
Hippolytus after his mother, did not live at Athens, 
but in Troezen with his grandmother who hiid brought 
him up since the death of Hippolyta. He was noble 
and virtuous, and he loved the chase and all manly 
pursuits, and honoured, above all other gods and 
goddesses, the huntress-goddess Artemis. Hippolytus 
came one day to Athens on a visit, and when Phaedra 
saw him, she was so dazzled by his youth and beauty 
that she began to love him passionately, and after his 
return she used to spend many hours every day sitting 
on the city walls and looking towards Troezen. She 
used to take her old nurse there with her, and talk to 
her about Hippolytus, and tell her how willingly she 
would give up honour and riches for his sake. The next 
time Hippolytus came to Athens she had a secret con- 
versation with him, and begged him to flee away and 
take her with him to be his wife. But Hippolytus was 
angry with her for plotting such treachery against his 
father, and he was so shocked at what she had said that 
he moimted his chariot and drove his spirited horses 
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ba^k towards Troezen. Phaedra now hated him for 
having spumed her, and she thought of a plan by which 
she might revenge herself upon him. She went to 
Theseus and told him with many tears that Hippolytus 
had proposed to her to run away with him and become 
his wife, ^nd Theseus believed what she told him, and 
he was very, very angry, and said that Hippolytus 
should atone for it with his life. 

Theseus was loved by the gods, and especially by 
Poseidon the sea-god, who had once promised him that 
if ever he prayed to him in any time of trouble, he 
would certainly grant his request, whatever it might 
be. Many years had passed away since then, and 
Theseus had never had so great a desire for anything as 
to think of asking the sea-god for it ; but now that 
Phaedra accused his son of this great crime, he en- 
treated Poseidon to fulfil his dearest wish and capse 
Hippolytus to die immediately. At that moment, 
Hippolytus who was driving along the sea-shore, saw 
the waves suddenly part asunder and a hideous monster 
come out of them, who roared horribly. The frightiiil 
appearance of the monster and the noise he made, 
rendered the horses quite unmanageable, and Hippo- 
lytus could not hold them in. They ran away with the 
chariot, dragging it over stones and rocks, till at last it 
was upset, and Hippolytus was thrown out and trampled 
to death. The people found his body and brought it 
to Athens, and Theseus knew that Poseidon had granted 
his prayer. But when Phaedra saw the corpse, she was so 
grieved and sick at heart that she went into her sleep- 
ing chamber and hanged herself, and then the old nurse 
told the king the whole truth. When Theseus knew 
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that his innocent son had perished because of his 
virtue, he was quite overcome with grief, and threw 
himself upon the corpse, kissing it and weeping 
passionately, and for many days he shut himself up 
alone in his palace aiid refused either to eat or drink. 

Theseus thought that the b^st way of regaining his 
spirits would be to undertake some new exploit which 
would give a fresh turn to his thoughts. The wife of 
Pirithoiis was also dead, and the two heroes deternlined 
to set out together to seek for two beautiful women 
whom they might carry off to become their wives. 
They had heard that Tyndareus, the king of Sparta, had 
a lovely daughter named Helena, and they set out for 
Sparta, and reached it just at the time of the festival 
of Artemis. The maidens of the city kept the festival 
by dancing round the altar of the goddess, and Helena 
was among them, and was distinguished from all the 
others by her marvellous beauty. The two heroes 
rushed in among the maidens and seized Helena, and 
when they had carried her oflF to a place of safety, they 
cast lots for her, to see whose wife she should be. The 
lot fell to Theseus, and he took her to his mother 
Aethra and begged her to take care of the maiden 
until he should retiun for her, for he wanted to go and 
help his friend also to carry oflF a wife by force. Thfey 
were so bold as to resolve that they would descend into 
the Land of Shades and steal away the queen of the 
Lower World, although this was an undertaking so daring 
that nothing like it had ever before been attempted by 
any hero. They passed through the chasm which was 
the entrance to the Lower World, and went dowii far 
below the earth till at last they reached the Land of 
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Shades. Thej were now very tired, and as they ex- 
pected to have .a hard struggle before they could get 
possession of the queen, they thought they would rest 
a little first, and sat down on a stone which they saw 
near them. But when they wanted to get up again, 
they found that they had stuck fast to the stone and 
could not move. The king of the Lower World, who 
knew for what purpose they had dared to come into his 
dominions, had prevented their getting up again, and he 
punished them by obliging them to sit there for ever. 

So the two heroes were kept prisoners in the Lower 
World ; and meanwhile, the brothers of Helena, whose 
names were Castor and Pollux, set out to free their 
sister. Their mother was the beautiful Leda, wife of 
King Tyndareus, who was sitting one day by the 
river bank when a snow-white swan came sailing by. 
Leda was charmed with his beauty and called him to 
come to her, and the swan came on shore and embraced 
her. It was not a real swan however, but Zeus, who 
loved the beautiful Leda, and had come to her in this 
form. Some time after this, Leda had four children ; 
there were two large eggs, and out of each egg there 
came a little boy and a little girl. Two of them were 
the children of Zeus, and their names were Pollux 
and Helena ; the other two were called Castor and Cly- 
taemnestra. When they grew up, the two brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, became glorious heroes. No one 
understood so well how to tame wild horses as Castor, 
and no one was so skilled in wrestling as Pollux.' They 
were also kind and gentle, and loved one another so 
dearly that they shared everything, and they performed 

• See page 157. 
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many heroic deeds together, and won great fame. But 
in the course of time, Castor died and passed into the 
Lower World, where he became an unthinking shade. 
Pollux did not die, for it was decreed that as he was a 
son of Zeus he should become immortal and live among 
the gods. But his immortality was a burden to him, 
for he could not bear to live without his brother, and 
he begged his father Zeus to grant them both the same 
fate, so that they might either be both in Olympus or 
both in the Lower World. Zeus was pleased at their love 
for one another, and he said that they should both be 
in Olympus one day and both be in the Lower World 
on the alternate day, and thus they should always 
remain together. The two brothers were named the 
Dioscuri, or the children of Zeus, and two bright stars 
which stand close to one another in the sky are named 
after them. 

At the time however when Theseus carried off 
Helena, the brothers were still alive and in the first 
bloom of their youth. They set out with their com- 
panions for Athens, thinking that Theseus must have 
taken their sister to his capital; but when they 
reached it they were told that he had gone away on 
an adventurous enterprise, and the Athenians took a 
solemn oath that the maiden was not within their walls. 
The brothers asked where she was hidden, and one of 
the citizens who knew, told them ; then they went 
away without doing any harm to any one, and marched 
to Troezen, where they compelled Aethra to let them 
take their beautiful sister home with them. 

Theseus and Pirithoiis sat upon the stone for many 
years, until the time came when Heracles was com- 
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manded by Eurystheus to descend into the Lower World 
and fetch up the three-headed dog CerberusJ When 
the captive heroes saw him, they called to him and told 
him of their trouble, and begged him to help them. 
Then Heracles seized the hand of Theseus with such 
a mighty grasp that the stone was compelled to leave 
go and allow him to get up. He next seized hold of 
Pirithoiis, but at that moment the earth quaked, and 
fearful sounds were heard which signified that the gods 
would not grant freedom to Pirithoiis, but doomed him 
to sit upon the stone for ever, because he had presumed 
to desire the queen of the Lower World for his wife. 

So Theseus was obliged to leave his friend in the 
Land of Shades, and he took leave of him and returned 
to the Upper World ; but in the meanwhile his hair had 
turned grey, and his appearance had become very much 
altered. Now while he was a prisoner in the Lower 
World, a mischief-making person had been telling the 
people that their king spent all his time in going about 
on daring expeditions, and was of no use to his subjects ; 
so when Theseus came back to Athens, he found that 
the people had no longer any afifection or esteem for 
him. He would not live amongst those who did not 
make him welcome, and he left his coimtry and got 
into a ship and sailed to the island of Scyros. Part of 
the island belonged to a king named iTycomedes, but 
the rest of it belonged to Theseus, and he had resolved 
to spend the remaining days of his life there, so he 
went to the king and told him so. The king was by- 
no means pleased, for he was a cowardly man and he 
thought that Theseus would not leave him in peaceful 

' See page 135. 
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possession of his share, but would make himself king of 
the whole island. He pretended, however, to welcome 
Theseus, and said that he would take him to a moun- 
tain where he would have a view of the whole country. 
They both climbed up the mountain, which had a steep 
precipice on one 6ide of it', and when Theseus was pre- 
occupied in looking at the country, Lycomedea got 
behind him and pushed him over the cliff. Theseud died 
from the great fall, and thus the strong hero lost his life 
at the hands of one cowardly man. They found his body 
lying at the foot of the precipice with the bones broken, 
and they buried him in the island. 

Many years passed away, and the age of the heroes 
and the sons of the gods had quite gone by, when the 
Athenians sent one day to the Oracle at Delphi to 
inquire of the Pythia about the future. The Pythia 
told them that they had better fetch the bones of 
Theseus from Scyros and keep them in their city, 
because these bones would prove a great blessing to 
them. The Athenians did not fail to attend to this 
direction, and they sent ships to the island of Scyros, 
where a great many Athenians lived, to seek for the 
bones of Theseus and bring them home. But no one 
could tell them where the grave of the hero was, for 
during that long time it had been forgotten. They 
went all over the island seeking for it, and at last it 
was revealed to them by a sign from heaven : a mighty 
eagle swooped down on to a hill and pecked the ground 
many times with his beak, then he soared up again* and 
disnppeared among the clouds. The Athenians dug 
into the hill and found a coffin containing bones much 
larger than the bones of the men of that time, and 
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there was also a sword and spear in the same coffin. 
They knew by the sign that had been given them from 
heaven that these were tlie bones of Theseus, and they 
carried the coffin to their finest ship and sailed home 
with it. The ship was beautifully adorned with garlands 
and streamers, and when it reached Athens the citizens 
put on their best clothes and came out to meet it, sing* 
ing and playing on the flute, just as if it were Theseus 
himself who was returning to his country. They buried 
his bones in the middle of the city, and consecrated the 
spot as a Eefuge or place of safety : if, for example, a 
slave were pursued by his master and he could succeed 
in reaching the tomb of Theseus, the master had no 
longer any right to touch him. In this manner the 
Athenians honoured the memory of Theseus, who during 
his lifetime had always been so ready to t^ke the part 
of the weak against the strong. They also came in 
time to look upon him as a god, and offered sacrifices 
to him. 
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XXIX. 

OEDIPUS. 

There was once ai king of Thebes called Laius, and he 
had a wife whose name was Jocasta. There was also a 
soothsayer in Thebes, who said that if the Iqueen had 
a son it would be a great misfortune, for that when he 
grew up, he would kill his father and marry his mother. 
Some time afterwards the queen had a little son, a 
strong child with bright merry eyes; but Lai'us de- 
termined to kill it in order to prevent the prediction 
of the soothsayer from coming true, and he told one of 
his servants to t^ke the little child to a mountain called 
Cithaeron, which was covered with forests, and leave it 
there to be devoured by wild beasts; but before he sent 
it away, the king tied a string tightly round its ankles, 
which made the little feet swell. The servant did as 

■ 

he was told, and left the child lying in the forest. But 
it happened that the cattle of Polybus, the king of 
Corinth, were at that time pasturing on the mountain, 
and one of the herdsmen who was in charge of them, 
chanced, in searching for a cow that had gone astray, 
to go through the forest and to jmss by the spot where 
the child of King Lai'us had been left to perish. He 
was sorry for the poor little thing, and he took it up 
and untied the string round its feet, and laid cooling 
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herbs upoD the sore places. King Poljbus and his wife 
had no child, though they wished very much for one, 
and the herdsman, who knew this, thought that they 
might like to have the little stranger to bring up as 
their own son. He took the beautiful little boy to 
Corinth and showed him to the king and queen, who 
were very much pleased, and they said they would keep 
him for their own, and told the herdsman not to let 
any one know that he had found him in the forest. So 
Laius thought that his child had been devoured by 
wild beasts^ while the Corinthians thought that the gods 
had granted the wish of their queen and had sent her 
a child, and nobody, not even the king and queen 
themselves, knew that he was the son of Laius and 
Jocasta. The child's feet were still swollen when he 
was brought to Corinth, so they called him Oedipus, 
which means Swollen-Foot. 

Oedipus grew up to be brave and strong, and the king 
and queen, who were very fond of him, treated him just 
as if they were his real parents and never told him 
that he had not been born in Corinth; When he was. 
a young man, he went one day to Delphi to ask the 
Oracle what would happen to him, and the priestess 
answered, ^ You will kill your &ther and marry your 
mother.* Oedipus shuddered, and resolved to leave 
Corinth at once that he might never fulfil such a 
horrible "prediction. He ordered his chariot, and let his 
horses take whichever road they pleased, for he did not 
care where he went, so long as it was away from Gorinih. 
By^nd-by he came to a strange country, and found 
himself in a narrow lane where there was not even 
room for two chariots to puss one another, and whilst 
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he was still in this narrow lane^ he met a king who was 
coming in his chariot from the opposite direction. The 
king commanded Oedipus to stand aside and let him 
pass in such a haughty manner that Oedipus refused to 
obey him, and after they had exchanged some angry 
words, they seized their arms, and Oedipus before long 
struck the king a deadly blow. The king was I/ai'us, 
the father of Oedipus, and thus a part of the Oracle was 
already fulfilled ; but Oedipus did not know this, and he 
did not feel at all sorry for having killed the stranger, 
as it was he who had begun the quarrel. He went on 
through Greece and accomplished many brave deeds, 
and after some time he came to the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, where he heard a strange story indeed. 

On the mountain near Thebes, there was a monster 
called the Sphinx, who could speak. She devoured 
both men and cattle, and no one had been able to over- 
come her. She asked every one who came near her a 
riddle which she had learnt from the Muses, who are 
the goddesses of song, and she devoured every one who 
could not answer it ; but it had been decreed by fate 
that if any one should ever succeed in guessing it, she 
would be obliged to throw herself down from the moun- 
tain and die. Many people had already tried to do so, 
but they had all failed and had been devoured by the 
Sphinx in consequence, so that no one else would 
attempt it, and there was no end to the misery in the 
land. The Thebans met together to consider what 
could be done, and they agreed that if any one Would 
answer the riddle and deliver the city from the moiister, 
he should, as a reward, be made king of Thebes, and 
have Jocasta for his wife. King Lai'us had been found 
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dead in the narrow lane some time before, but it was 
not known who had killed him. 

When Oedipus heard that the Thebans had agreed 
to give the kingdom to any one who would deliver them 
from the Sphinx, he said to himself, * I dare not return 
to my father's country, and I will therefore seek to win 
a kingdom for myself,' for he still thought that his father 
was the king of Corinth. So he set out for the moun- 
tain where the Sphinx lived. She was like a gigantic 
lioness, with a woman's head, and powerful wings grow- 
ing out of her shoulders, and all round her lay the bones 
of the men whom she had devoured. It was a horrible 

I 

sight, but Oedipus was not afraid, and he desired her 
to tell him the riddle. Then she began to sing, * There 
is a creature of wondrous kind ; at first it goes on four 
legs, then on two, and at last it uses three. . There is 
none like it among all those that walk on the earth, or 
swim in the water, or fly in the air.' Oedipus put his 
hand to his forehead and thought for a while. Then it 
came into his mind that as a little child, man crawls 
about on four legs, and that in his old age he uses a 
stick, which is just like a third leg, and he said, ^ The 
wonderful creatme is man.' As soon as the words had 
passed his lips, the Sphinx threw herself from the 
mountain, and fell down dead into the valley below. 
The Thebans, who were watching from the city, saw 
what happened, and they came out to meet Oedipus 
with shouts of joy. They hailed him as their king and 
led him into the palace, and on the same day he was 
married to Queen Jocasta. Thus he became the hus- 
band of his mother, and the whole of the prophecy was 
fulfilled. But he did not know this, and was very happy. 
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lie lived in great riches, and to all seeming, in great 
honour, so that there was no one who did not look upon 
him as a very fortunate man. 

Many years had passed away, when there came a 
messenger to Thebes to tell Oedipus that King Polybus 
was dead, and to beg him to return to Corinth and be 
king of the city. But Oedipus would not return there 
on account of the Oracle, for though King Polybus, 
whom he believed to be his father, was dead, the queen 
¥as still alive, and he feared that some madness might 
• Dme over him and make him desire to marry his 
inother. He told this to the messenger, who', as it 
happened, was the old herdsman who had found Oedipus 
in the forest when he was a child ; and he, thinking to 
do the king a great service, told him in return that he 
was not the son of Polybus, but a strange child who 
had been found on Mount Cithaeron with his feet tied 
together by a string. As soon as Jocasta heard this, 
she knew that Oedipus must be her son, and when he 
began to inquire about his father, he found that h^ 
must have been the king whom he had killed in the 
narrow lane. All his prosperity and all his happiness 
had now left him at a single blow, and there was not 
a man in Thebes who did not consider himself better 
ofiF than the king. He was so wretched that he put 
out his own eyes because he could not bear to face the 
contemptuous looks of the Thebans ; and as for Jocasta, 
she went into her bedchamber and hanged herself. 

The Greeks believed that the presence of any one 
who had committed a great crime, even though he had 
done so unintentionally, made them unholy and brought 
misfortune upon them, and on account of this, the 

p 
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Thebans resolved to banish Oedipus from their city. He 
h^ two spas who were strong youths and might have 
protected their father if they had chosen, but they 
would not interfere, because they wanted to rule over 
the city ^themselves. The blind king was led out 
of the city, but when he came to the gate he turned 
round and prayed to the gods to punish bis sons. He 
would have been left quite alone to stumble over every 
stone that lay in his path, if it had mot been for one of 
his daughters, who resolved to share bis misery, and who 
left the beautiful palace in order to take care of her 
unhappy father in his distress. She was his eldest 
daughter, and hex name was Antigone. She and 
Oedipus wandered from place to place, living on the 
food that kind people threw to them, and their couch at 
night was often beneath thet blue sky with a hard stone 
for their pillow, foir the people were afraid to allow the 
blind king to come into their houses, because of the 
crimes that he had committed. Antigone suffered from 
hunger and cold, and her feet were torn and bleeding 
from the thorns, but she did not think much about 
that, it was the misery of her father that pierced her 
heart. 

After they had wandered for many years, they came 
at last to Athens where Theseus, who was always willing 
to help those who were in trouble was then king. In 
the middle of the city was the Altar of Pity which he 
had erected,^ and Oedipus seated himself on one pf the 
steps of the altar as a sign that he sought for help. 
Then Theseus came and asked who he was, and when 
he heard his name, instead of turning away from him 

1 See pagQ 196. 
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with a shudder as every one else did, he took him by 
the hand and led him into the palace, where he and 
Antigone lived during the rest of his life. Before long, 
however, Oedipus died, and his body was solemnly 
burnt by the Athenians, for the Oracle said that they 
must take great care of his ashes, which would prove a 
blessing to the tiij. 



92 
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XXX. 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 

The sons of Oedipus were twins, and their names 
were Eteocles and Polynices. When their father was 
banished from Thebes they succeeded to the kingdom, 
and agreed that they would each reign in turn for one 
year. Eteocles had his turn first; but he found it so 
pleasant to be king that when the year came to an end 
he refused to give up the sovereignty and drove his 
brother from the city. Polynices was now an exile ; but 
he determined that he would take no rest till he bad 
found some friends who would promise to help him to 
revenge himself upon his brother. He set out for Argos, 
where King Adrastus lived, and arrived there after dark 
one evening. In the darkness he happened to jostle 
against another hero who was also going into the palace, 
and from angry words they soon came to blows, and 
drew their swords to fight one another. King Adrastus 
heard the clash of arms from within the palace, and be 
took a torch and went out to see what was the matter. 
He commanded the heroes to stop fighting, and asked 
them what they wanted. Then Polynices explained 
how he had been driven away from his country by his 
brother, and how he hoped that the king would help 
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him to claim his rights. The other hero, whose name 
was Tydeus, had been driven from his country on 
account of a murder that he had committed uninten- 
tionally, and he had come to request the king to help 
him to return home again. Whilst the heroes were 
speaking, the king saw by the light of the torch the 
shining brazen figures upon their shields. The Greek 
heroes used to wear various kinds of devices on their 
shields by which they could be recognised, such as ser- 
pents, griffins, eagles, and so forth. Now, on the shifeld 
of Polynices there was a lion, and on that of Tydeus a 
boar's head, and when Adrastus saw these, he remem- 
bered that once when he had asked the Oracle to whom 
he should give his two daughters in marriage, the Oracle 
had replied, * To a Hon and a wild boar.' Adrastus had 
not understood the answer at the time, but he now per- 
ceived that it must have referred to the two heroes, and 
he therefore received them kindly, and said that he 
would give them his daughters in marriage, and restorje 
them to their homes. The wedding soon took place, 
and Tydeus was married to the elder daughter, and 
Polynices to the younger. 

The king said that he would first help Polynices, 
and he assembled his soldiers, and summoned several 
brave heroes to march with them. Three heroes, 
Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Pai-thenopaeus, promised 
to do so, which made six with the king and his two 
sons-in-law. There was another hero in Argos, named 
Amphiaraus, who was very wise and could foretell the 
future, and the king did not like going to war unless he 
went too, for he was not only brave and fepxless, but he 
always gave good counsel. But when Adrastus snmmonc I 
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him to inarch against Thebes, he said he would not go, 
for he knew that they would not conquer the city, but 
would all perish excepting Adrastus, who would return 
alone. Amphiaraus knew this because he could see into 
the future, but the others did not believe what he said 
and thought he was afraid of going to the war, and 
CJiipaneus, who was a very headstrong man, said, * If the 
gods themselves should declare against the expedition, 
I am resolved to con([uer the city in spite of them.' 
ECen Adrastus did not believe that the war would end 
unhappily, and he said so to Amphiaraus, and pressed 
him to accompany them. At last it was agreed that 
Eriphyle, the wife of Amphiaraus, who was also the 
sister of Adrastus, should decide the matter. There 
had once been a bitter quarrel between Amphiaraus nnd 
Adrastus which had led to their taking arms against 
each other, and when peace was restored, they had 
agreed that if ever any dispute should again arise 
between them, Eriphyle should decide about it, and 
that whatever she determined should be done. So 
now Eriphyle had to decide about the going to war. 
Amphiaraus foresaw that Polyuices would try to bribe 
her and he warned her to take no present from him, 
and she promised to obey. But Polynices came to her 
secretly with a beautiful necklace and veil, and said 
that he would give them to her if she would decide 
that Amphiaraus should go to the war. These were no 
ordinary ornaments, but had been given by the god 
Hephaestus to Cadmus and Harmonia when they cele- 
brated their marriage in the Cadmea,* and had been 
handed down from father to son in the royal family of 

> See page 58. 
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Thebes, till they had been worn, last of all, by Queen 
Jocasta. When Eriphyle saw the glittering necklace 
and the snow-white veil, she could not overcome her 
desire to possess them, and although she knew quite 
well that if she counselled war it would cost her husband 
his life, she promised to do so ; and when the heroes 
came together to hear her decision, she said, * Amphiaraus 
shall go to the war.' Amphiaraus knew that she must have 
, been bribed by Polynices, but he did not dare to make 
any further difficulty, and accordingly prepared to set 
out ; but before he left the city he called aside his two 
sons, who were still young boys, and told them that 
when they were grown up they were to kill their 
mother because she had decided upon his death. 

There were thus seven princes who set out to march 
against Thebes, and they were accompanied by a goodly 
band of soldiers, and all except Amphiaraus were merry 
and in good spirits, for they did not know that they 
were marching to their death. It was a long journey 
to Thebes, and they had to travel for several days before 
they came in sight of it. One day, as they were 
approaching the city of Nemea, they had to pass 
through a forest where they met a woman carrying a 
young child in her arms. The woman was a servant of 
King Lycurgus, who ruled over the city of Nemea, and 
it was his child that she was taking care of. Her name 
was Hypsipele, and her home was in the island of 
J^mnos, where she had once been a queen herself.* 
The women of Lemnos had killed all the men in the 
island and formed a kingdom composed entirely of 
women, and they had made a law that any woman who 

* See page 168. 
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should spare even her husband or son and not kill him, 
should be severely i)unished. But Hypsipele loved her 
old father too dearly not to be willing to brave the 
punishment, and she kept him alive secretly, and used 
to take hini food and talk to him when the others were 
asleep. This went on for a great many years, but at last 
the other women found it out, and then they killed the 
old father, and sold the queen as a slave to some pirates 
who happened to be sailing past the island at the time. 
The- pirates sold her again in Nemea, and this was how 
she came to be the slave of King Lycurgus, and the 
nurse of his child. The heroes were very thirsty, for 
it was just then mid-day, and they asked Hypsipele 
if she knew of a spring where they could quench their 
thirst. She told them that farther down in the valley 
there was a spring of beautiful clear water, and said 
that she would show them the way to it. The child 
was frightened at their shining armour and clanging 
weapons, so she left it playing on the grass, and went 
alone with the men. They soon reached the spring and 
quenched their thirst, and then they returned to the 
place where they had left the child. But the child was 
gone, and on a tree close by, there sat a great ugly 
serpent who had eaten him up. The serpent was soon 
punished for his wickedness, for one of the heroes 
pierced him through and through with his lance and 
killed him, but Hypsipele wept and sobbed, for she felt 
sure that King Lycuig is would kill her. The heioes 
were very sorry for her, and they went with her to 
Nemea in the hope that they might be able to save her 
from being punished. King Ijycurgus thought at first 
that they were enemies who were ccming to attack the 
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city, but Adrdstus explained why they had corae, and 
begged him not to be angry with Ilypsipele, as it was 
really they who were the cause of the child's death. 
Lycurgus was very sorrowful at hearing about it, so the 
heroes tried to comfort him, and said that they would 
honour his child as no child had ever been honoured 
before, by celebrating magnificent funeral games over 
its" tomb. They took the child out of the snake's body 
and burnt it on a pyre, and then they put the ashes into 
a beautiful urn and buried them and heaped up a mound 
over them. After this they held games near the mound, 
and vied with each other in all kinds of sports such as 
heroes take pleasure in. Such games as these were at 
that time only celebrated in memory of rich and famous 
kings, and Tiycurgus thanked the heroes for honouring 
his cliild in this manner. From that time games were 
celebrated every third year at Nemeji, which were called 
the Nemean Gaines, and were famed far and wide. 
Numbers of people" came to them from all countries, 
and whoever did best in any trial of skill received a ' 
crown as a prize. 

When the funeral festivities were at an end, the 
heroes took leave of Lycurgus, who promised that for 
their sake he would not do any harm to Hjrpsipele. 
Amphiaraus warned them once again that they had 
better return home, and said that the death of the child 
was a bad omen. But when the gods meant to let 
misfortune overtake people, they blinded their eyes and 
prevented them from listening to any warning or good 
counsel, and thus the heroes rejected the advice of 
Amphiaraus, and continued their march. After some 
days they came to a mountain from which they could 
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see Thebes in the distance, and there they halted and 
held a council, at which it was resolved that before they 
began the war, Tydeus should go to Thebes and tell 
Eteocles that he had better give up the kingdom to his 
brother peaceably, for if he did not, the Argives would 
take possession of the city by force. Tydeus set out for 
Thebes, and finding the Theban heroes at a banquet, he 
delivered his message to them there. Eteocles answered 
that he hated his brother and would rather die than 
share the kingdom with him, and that he was not 
afraid of the Argives, but was quite ready to fight them. 
On hearing this, Tydeus prepared to return to the camp, 
but as Eteocles asked him to stay and feast with him, 
he accepted the invitation, and they talked together in 
a friendly manner as host and guest, although they 
were just going to meet one another in deadly conflict. 
In those days when heroes met they always took the 
opportunity of vying with one another in feats of 
strength, and so when the banquet was over, Tydeus 
challenged the Thebans to wrestle with him. First 
one presented himself, and then another, but Tydeus 
was stronger than any of them, and overcame them all. 
The Thebans were ashamed of themselves and furious 
with Tydeus, and they placed an ambush of fifty 
youths in a copse not far from the city, who rushed out 
and fell upon him as he was returning home. It was 
an unequal struggle, but Tydeus killed them all except 
one, who fled back into the city and told the Thebans 
what had become of the others, and then they wondered 
still more at the extraordinary strength of Tydeus. 

When the princes understood that Eteocles would 
not give up the kingdom peaceably, they led their army 
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against the city in order to get possession of it by force. 
The gates were fastened with strong bars, and on the 
walls stood the Thebans in arms, prepared to beat off 
the enemy. There were seven gates in the walls of 
the city, and Adrastus allotted one gate to each of the 
princes to attack with his band of followers. The 
Thebans, on their side, had also placed the seven gates 
under the special charge of their seven most valiant 
heroes, each of whom had a band of men to fight under 
him. Then a fierce battle took place, — the Argives 
tried to scale the walls by means of ladders, and hurled 
javelins and arrows at their enemies, while the Thebans 
rolled great stones to the top of the walls, and just 
when there were a number of Argives upon one of the 
ladders and they were hoping that in another moment 
they would have gained possession of the wall, the 
Thebans let fall a huge stone, which broke the ladder 
and crushed to death all those who were upon it. 
Capaneus was the most impetuous of all the Argives, 
and wherever he fought the Thebans gave way before 
him. He set up a ladder against the wall and had 
climbed almost to the top of it, when, thinking that 
the city was already in his hands, he looked up at the 
sky and cried out in a mocking tone, * The strength of 
heroes is mightier than the will of the gods.' But as 
the presumptuous hero raised his foot to place it upon 
the wall, there came a flash of lightning which destroyed 
him in a moment, and the Thebans, who were inspired 
by this with fresh courage, drove back the band of 
soldiers that he had been leading. All day long the 
Argives fought against the city, but at last the sun went 
down, and they wer.e obliged to give over for the time. 
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The next day Eteocles ascended a tower, and took 
with him a herald whom he caused to make a prockuna- 
tion to the Argives in the following words : * Ye heroes 
of Argos, Eteocles offers to fight alone with Poljrnices, 
on the understanding that whichever of them gets the 
better of the other shall be king of Thebes/ Polynices 
on his part was also eager to fight with his brother, and 
readily accepted the challenge to single combat. Then 
the Thebans came and sat upon the city walls to watch 
the fight; and the Argives outside the city planted their 
spears in the ground by their side, thinking they would 
havQ no more use for them. Between . the two armies 
was a field, where the brothers were to engage in 
the deadly struggle. As each of them took^his shield 
and sword from his friends, be eyed the other angrily, 
longing to begin the fight, and as soo& as they were 
armed they both rushed at one another, each of them 
so intent on killing his brother that he forgot to cover 
himself with his shield. And thus, at the same moment, 
each of the brothers ran his spear-through the body of 
his opponent, and they both sank down dead. But this 
did not end the quarrel, for the two armies rose up, 
each desirous of avenging the death of its champion 
upon the enemy, and a fierce battle took place. Zeus 
gave the victory to the Thebans, and all the Argives, — 
heroes and followers alike,— were slain : and thus the 
prophecy of Amphiaraus was fulfilled. As for the seer 
himself, he was standing in his war-chariot, urging on his 
horses that he might not be overtaken by the enemy, 
when a Theban hero pursued him hotly and gained 
steadily upon him till he had almost come up with 
him. But Zeus, who loved Amphiaraus, hurled a 
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thunder-bolt which clove the ground asunder in front 
of him, and he sank far down into the earth. It closed 
over him before the eyes of his pursuer who was thus 
unable to reach him, and Zeus granted him immor- 
tality and took him to live among the gods on Mount 
Olympus. All the rest of the Argives had by this time 
perishedj excepting only Adrastus. He had a horse, 
named Arion, who was of divine origin and was swiftei" 
than any other horse in the world, so when the king^ 
took to flight, the Thebans could not 'overtake him, 
and he returned alon^ to Argos, as Amphiaraud had' 
foretold. * 

A brother of Jocasta's, whose name was Creoi), now 
became king of Thebes, and he commanded that the 
fallen Thebans should be buried with great honour, 
but that Polynices and the Argives should be left un- , 
buried on the field of battle, to be food for dogs and 
vultures. The Greeks believed that those whose bodies 
were not buried found no rest in the Lower World, and 
they never offered such an insult as this to the memory 
of any but their most deadly enemies. A herald went 
through the city, proclaiming to the Thebans that 
if any one dared to give burial to Polynices or any of 
the Argives, he would have to answer for it wit^h his 
life. Every one was afraid to disobey excepting one, 
and that one was a woman, — Antigone, the sister of 
Polynices. She had been very angry with her brothers 
for casting off* their father Oedipus in his time of need, 
but now that they were dead, she wf.pt for them and 
could not bear that either of them should be dis- 
honoured. So in the night she went tc the field where 
the corpses lay, and sought for that of iier brother. It 
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WM disfigured with dust and blood, but she recognised 
it) and she covered it over with loose sand and poured 
out the libations for the dead which consisted of wine, 
milk, and honey, over the mound. When a corpse had 
been covered over in this manner and had received the 
due libations for the dead, the gods accepted it as if it 
had been properly buried, — so that everything that was 
necessary had now been done for the corpse of Poly- 
nices. • But Creon had set watchmen rounds the field to 
catch any one who should come to disobey his orders, 
and just as Antigone had finished her work, the watch- 
men seized her and took her as a prisoq/Br to Creon, 
although they were loth to do thiff, for every one loved 
the noble maiden. The king was very angry when, be 
. beard what she had done, but neyerthelesq, if she would- 
^have consentied to. admit that she had done wrong in 
disobeying his orders and to beg for mercy, he would 
have been willing to spare her life. But she scorned 
to save her life by such means, and instead of begging 
for forgiveness, she spoke out boldly, and said : ^ Higher 
than thy commands do I esteem those laws which set 
before us that which is noble and right.' Then the 
king was still more angry with her for not being 
afraid of him, and he condemned her to a cruel death. 
There was a cave outside the city, and the king com- 
manded that she should be shut up there and left to 
die of hunger. Her friends accompanied her as far i^ 
the cave, weeping bitterly, but Antigone herself shed 
no tears. A pitcher of water and a litt|e bread had 
been placed in the cave, and when Antigone had taken 
leave of her friends, she went inside, and the workmen 
' piled up stones against the mouth of the cave and 
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walled her in. Thus the noble Antigone died ; but she 
did not wait for the lingering death of starvation, — 
instead of that she made her veil into a noose and 
hanged herself. 

King Adrastus heard with grief and anger that 
Creon had refused to allow the Argives to be buried, 
but as all the heroes, of Argos had died in the war and 
there were none but young boys left in the city, he 
was unable to raise an army in order to compel him to 
do so. So he went to Athens with a twig in his hand 
(which it was the custom for those who wanted help to 
carry) and seated himself on the steps of the Altar of 
Pity.* Theseus came and asked what he wanted, and 
Adrastus told him of his misfortune and begged him 
to procure an honourable burial for the Argives. When 
Theseus heard about it all, he was very sorry for him, 
and he marched to Thebes at the head of a band of 
heroes, and said that unless Creon at once counter- 
manded his wicked orders, he would destroy the city. 
Creon was afmid of Theseus, so he granted all that he 
required, and the heroes were buried with due honours. 

> See |)age 196. 
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XXXI. 

THE EPIUONI. 

King Adrastus never ceased to grieve over his heroes 
who had been slain by the Thebans, and when ten years 
had gone by, and the boys who were then quite young 
Had grown up to be men, he assembled them and pro- 
posed to them to march against Thebes in order to 
av.enge their fathers. They were quite ready to do 
this, for they were true heroes, with strong arms and 
brave hearts. Each of the seven heroes who had 
accompanied Adrastus on the former expedition had 
left a son, and these young men were called the Epi- 
goni, or * Those who come after.' They chose a strong 
band of followers from among the youths of Argos, and 
when they were all armed in readiness for the war, they 
sent to the Oracle at Delphi to ask whom they should 
take for their leader, for Adrastus was now too old and 
grey to head them himself. The Oracle said that they 
had better choose the son of Amphiaraus, who was 
named Alcmaeon, and who was wise and brave. Adras- 
tus was full of joy at seeing the army of young men 
set out on its march, and trusted that the gods would 
give them the victory. The Epigoni took the same 
road by which their fathers had gone ten years before, 
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but instead of meeting with bad omens on the way, 
everything was now most prosperous. 

Creon was by this time dead, and the son of Eteocles, 
whose name was Laodamas, was king of Thebes. When 
he heard that the Epigoni were coming to avenge their 
fathers, he armed the citizens and marched out to meet 
them, and a battle took place in front of the city gates, 
in the very same field where the heroes who accom- 
panied Adrastus had fallen. The Epigoni thought of 
their fathers and fought the more bravely, and though 
the Thebans held their ground steadily at first, their 
courage gave way after their king, Laodamas, had been 
slain by Alcmaeon, and they fled back into the city. 
The Epigoni encamped before Thebes, saying that they 
would not raise the siege until they had conquered it, 
and the Thebans meanwhile held counsel as to how 
they might best save themselves from their vengeance. 
Among them was the blind seer, Tiresias, who had long 
ago foretold to Laius that if a child were bom to him, 
he would sin against both his father and mother. He 
was now very old, with hair as white as snow, and he 
had lived through all the prosperity and all the calami- 
ties of the Thebans, and was greatly honoured by them, 
80 they went to him to ask his advice as to what they 
had better do. He said that they could only hope to 
save their lives by artifice, and told them how to set to 
work. According to his directions they sent a herald 
the next day to the Epigoni, to announce that the 
Thebans were willing to make some atonement, for the 
slaughter of their fathers. The Epigoni did not suspect 
any trick, and began to negotiate with the herald as to 
what form the atonement should take, without per- 

Q 
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ceiving what was going on in the city. But meanwhile 
the Thebans were pouring out of it on the further side 
and taking with them whatever they regarded as the 
most precious of their possessions, and they suc- 
ceeded in carrying otf, not only their children, but 
also a good deal of treasure. When the Epigoni had 
announced what they would demand as an atonement, 
the herald returned to the city ; but he only entered it 
by one gate in order to pass out on the further side by 
the gate through which the Thebans had fled, and he 
was not long in overtaking them. Tiresias had accom- 
panied the Thebans, led by a boy ; on the way he asked 
for something to drink, and the boy took him to a cool 
spring, but as soon as he had tasted the water he 
sank down and died. The Thebans buried him by the 
roadside, and then they marched on till they came to 
a strange land, where they built another city. 

Meanwhile a day went by, and then another, and 
still the Epigoni waited for the herald to return. But 
when two days had passed without any further sign of 
him, and no one appeared upon the city walls, neither 
was there any smoke to be seen rising from the houses, 
they began to suspect that the Thebans had fled. 
They climbed over the walls without any resistance 
and entered the city, but they found no one there. 
There was, however, a great deal of treasure in the 
houses, for the Thebans had not been able to carry ' 
everything away with them, and the heroes took an 
enormous booty. They chose out the best things and 
sent them to Delphi as a present to Apollo, and the 
remainder they divided among themselves. They made 
Thersander, the son of Polynices, king of Thebes, and 
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proclaimed that those among the Argives who chose 
to remain in Thebes instead of returning home with 
Alcmaeon might settle there and have portions of the 
land assigned to thfem for their own. Many people 
from the neighbourhood came also into the city with 
their wives and children, so that before long all the 
houses were once more inhabited. Alcmaeon led back 
the remainder of the Argives to their own homes, for 
the Epigoni had now avenged thcSr fathers, and had 
won for themselves glory and renown* 

Alcmaeon now. remembered the oath that he had 
once sworn to his father, before he set out with the 
other princes to march against Thebes. Amphiaraus 
had then made both his sons swear that they would 
avenge him upon Eriphyle for having allowed herself 
to be bribed by the veil and necklace to give her voice 
in favour of what she knew would cost him his life.' 
But it was a hard task for Alcmaeon, for Eriphyle was 
his mother. He did not know what to do, so he went 
to Delphi and asked the Oracle whether he should keep 
his promise to his father or not. The Oracle said yes, 
that he must do this ; and so he returned home and 
killed his mother. When Eriphyle was dying, she 
cifrsed every country that should shelter her murderer, 
and the curse of the dying mother had such power that 
everything must needs carry it into effect. Alcmaeon 
became mad, and wandered about from one country to 
another till he came to a king named Phegeus, who 
knew how to purify murderers, and who had compassion 
on him and purged him from the stain of blood. Then 
the madness left him, and he was able to rest once 

> See p. 216. 
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more. Phegeus gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and Baid that he should live in his couptry and have 
an honourable position there. Alcmaeon was very glad 
of this, and he presented the veil and necklace to 
his wife who was very much pleased with them. In 
the spring however, the seed did not come up, which 
caused a dearth throughout the land, — and this was 
owing to the curse of Eriphyle. The king consulted a 
seer about it, and he said that the land would not bear 
fruit so long as Alcmaeon remained in the kingdom. 

So Alcmaeon had to take leave of his wife and quit 
the country, and he set out not knowing whither to go. 
He. went to Delphi and asked the Pythia if there was 
any land that could receive him without sufifering for it ; 
and sh^ answered that he must go to the river-god Ache- 
loiis and ask him to help him, for that no one else could 
do so. Alcmaeon therefore went to the river and called 
to Acheloiis, who came up out of the water and asked 
what he wanted. Alcmaeon told him of his distress and 
begged for his help, and the river-god took pity on him 
and made his stream bring down sand and silt from the 
heights above, until a new and fruitful country was 
formed by the side of the river ; and as it had not been 
in existence when Eriphyle cursed the land that should 
give her son rest, Alcmaeon was able to remain there, 
and he ploughed and sowed seed, and the earth brought 
forth fruit. Acheloiis had a very beautiful daughter, 
and Alcmaeon became so much attached to her, that 
he was unfaithful to his wife, and married the daughter 
of the ri^'er-god. Several years passed by in peace and 
prosperity ; the gods sent them two sons, and Alcmaeon- 
had no thought of ever leaving his place of shelter. 
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But the daughter of Acheloiis had heard of the beautiful 
veil and necklace, and she never ceased to beg her hus- 
band to go and fetch them for her, till at last he was 
obliged to yield, and set out for the country of King 
Phegeus, He did not tell Phegeus the truth how- 
ever, but said that he was still obliged to wander about, 
and could only obtain rest by taking the veil and neck- 
lace to Delphi and dedicating them to Apollo. The 
daughter of Phegeus did not doubt his sincerity, and 
readily parted with the precious ornaments for the sake 
of her husband whom she loved dearly. But before 
Alcmaeon had reached home again. King Phegeus 
heard that he had been unfaithful and had married 
the daughter of Acheloiis, and he was very angry, and 
commanded his sons to go after him and kill him. They 
were wild headstrong youths who delighted in deeds of 
blood, and they overtook Alcmaeon and killed him and 
took away both the treasures. Then they returned home, 
thinking that their sister would rejoice at the vengeance 
that had overtaken her husband ; but though he had 
married another woman, she was very sorry for his death 
and was angry with her brothers for having killed him. 
The daughter of Acheloiis waited long fot* Alcmaeon 
to retiun home ; but a good while afterwards, a stranger 
who happened to be passing that way told her that he 
had been put to death by the sons of Phegeus. Then 
it was her greatest wish to avenge his death, and she 
begged Zeus that her two sons might at once become 
grown-up men. In that same night the chilglren grew 
up to be men, and their mother provided them with 
weapons, and told them that their father had been 
murdered by the sons of Phegeus, and that they were 
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to avenge him. They set oflf for the country of Phegeus, 
but on their way they stopped to rest at the house of a 
prince where it happened that the sons of Phegeus 
were also staying, for they too were on a journey, and 
they had with them the veil and the necklace. The 
young men did not know each other, but as they were 
talking together at the feast, the sons of Phegeus 
brought out the precious ornaments and showed them 
to the others who thus recognised the murderers of 
their father, and they drew their swords and killed 
them. Then they returned home to their mother with 
the precious treasures. But the wise river-god said 
that they were no real treasures, for they brought mis- 
fortune to whoever possessed them ; and he made his 
grandsons carry them to Delphi, and present them as 
an offering to the god Apollo. 






XXXII. 

EROS AND PSYCHE. 

There lived once a king and queen who had three 
daughters. The youngest of them was named Psyche, 
and she was so wonderfully beautiful that when she 
went through the streets, the people threw flowers before 
her and kissed their hands to her, as they used to do 
to the statues of the gods. The only one who did not 
delight in her was the goddess Aphrodite. She was 
accustomed to drive through the city in a chariot 
drawn by doved, and it vexed her to see that the towns- 
people neglected her worship in order to pay homage to 
the lovely Psyche, as if it were she and not Aphrodite 
who was the goddess of beauty. And she called her 
son Eros, who was the god of love, and commanded him 
to cause the princess whom she hated to set her love 
upon the most unworthy of all mortals. 

Not long afterwards the old king asked the Oracle 
to whom he should give his daughter Psyche in marriage, 
and the answer he received was that she must be dressed 
as a bride and led to the top of a rocky cliff that stood 
up high above the city, and that then all her friende 
must say good-bye to her for ever, and leave her there 
alone to be taken to the house of the husband ap- 
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pointed for her. And that if he refused to obey the 
Oracle, grievous misfortune would befall him and all his 
household. • The king and queen were greatly dis- 
tressed at this sentence, and the whole land mourned 
with them, for why should the Oracle speak so mysteri- 
ously if it did not mean that the appointed husband 
was some horrible monster ? But they were obliged 
to obey, lest some worse misfortune should ovei*take 
them. Psyche was dressed as a bride and led to the 
rock, in a procession of the citizens. The flutes and 
other musical instruments gave forth joyous sounds ; but 
louder still was heard the sound of mourning and 
lamentation. The grey-haired father and mother wept 
bitterly as they kissed their child for the last time, and 
then the wedding torches were put out, and the pro- 
cession Wound sadly and silently back to the city. 

Psyche meanwhile was left alone uix>n the desolate 
rock ; but very soon a Wind-god came, who seized her in 
his arms and flew through the air with her, till at last 
he put her down in a valley on the further side of the 
hill. Psyche hid her face in her hands at first that she 
might not see the horrible things she exi)ected to find 
all round her ; but when she did venture timidly to open 
her eyes, she could scarcely believe what she saw. She 
found herself seated in a meadow full of flowers, • with 
a clear stream running through it, and a wood near by, 
in front of which there stood a most beautiful palace ; 
its roof was supported by pillars of pure gold, and 
its walls were covered with sculptures wrought in 
silver. Full of astonishment. Psyche rose and went 
towards the palace. As she approached it, she noticed 
that the air was filled with a delicious scent, and when 
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fiiie entered the palace, she met with some new splendour 
at every step. The rooms were furnished with great 
magnificence, and were filled with beautiful ornamentn 
of gold and silver. Then there fell upon her ear the 
sweet voice of a nymph, which said, * We are at your 
service, and prepared to carry out your wishes, what- 
ever they may be.' Psyche thought she would like to 
refresh herself with some cool water, and in a moment a 
beautiful bath was drawn forward by unseen hands and 
placed before her. After she had bathed and anointed 
herself, she went into the next room where she found 
a table spread with a tempting meal, and all the while 
she was eating, sounds of sweet music were heard and 
songs were sung by unseen nymphs. When Psyche 
had finished, she felt in need of rest, and she lay 
down on a couch and went to sleep. Meanwhile it 
became quite dark, and by-and-by she was awakened 
by a gentle movement, and a sweet voice said to her, 
* I am thy husband, and this house is thine and mine, — 
all its splendours are for thy pleasure, — but never seek 
to see my face, for then I should be obliged to leave 
thee for ever.' The husband remained with her until 
the day was about to dawn, and then he vanished. 

The next day, and each following day, everything 
happened as before: the unseen nymphs waited on 
Psyche and shortened the hours by singing and playing 
to her, and with the darkness came the husband who 
remained in the palace until morning. 

The heart of Psyche was divided between joy and 
sorrow. Her kind husband and the wonders and delights 
of the palace filled her with joy, but tears often came 
to her eyes in thinking of her parents and her play.- 
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fellows. Once when she was looking towards the 
high rock from which she had been brought by the 
Wind-god, she saw her two sisters there, and she was 
filled with so great a longing to see them again that 
when next her husband came to her, she begged him 
to send for them. For a moment he hesitated, but 
then he promised to do as she wished, and told her 
also that 'she might give them anything she liked 
out of the treasures of the palace to take away with 
them as presents ; * but,' he added, * take care not to 
let them delude you into making any attempt to see 
my face.' Psyche promised without any misgiving, for 
she felt herself perfectly free from curiosity. 

On the following day when the two sisters again 
appeared on the rock, the Wind-god took them up on 
his shoulders and carried them into the beautiful 
valley. Psyche received them with many embraces, 
and asked them endless questions about her parents 
and play-fellows. Then she led them into the palace 
and desired the music to sound, whilst she showed 
them all the beautiful things. They were dumb with 
amazement, and stood looking at one another; and 
then Psyche asked them to choose whatever they 
liked best to take away with them, for they were 
quite welcome to it. But the two sisters had wicked, 
envious dispositions, and were not pleased that Psyche 
should be so much better off than they were. They 
asked who was her husband, and when she told them 
that he was kind and good, but that she had never 
seen him and that she was forbidden ever to seek tx> do 
so, they made a sign one to the other, and one of them 
pretended to cry, and said, * Ah, dear sister, it must 
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Ihen be true what the people say. They sa^ that every 
evening a hideous monster is seen to creep into this 
valley,— a horrible serpent with bloody jaws.' And the 
other sister pretended to weep also, and she said, * When 
he gets to the palace he takes the form of a man ; but 
no doubt his countenance bears the traces of his cruel 
nature, and that is the reason why he will not let you 
look at him. Alas ! only too soon shall we have to 
deplore your miserable death.' 

Psyche was herself so entirely free from falseness 
that she had no suspicion of the treachery of her sisters. 
{She was horror-struck at what they said, and though at 
first she refused to believe that the gentle voice she had 
so often heard could come from the jaws of a monster, 
yet they so persisted in tormenting her with their crafty 
speeches, that at last she ended by believing them, and 
was only anxious to escape from the dreadful creature. 
When the eldest sister saw this, she said to her, * There 
is just one means of saving your life. You must summon 
up your courage, and to-night, when the monster is 
asleep, take yoiu: lamp in yoiu: hand and a sharp knife, 
and go to his couch and pierce him through the heiaift 
with the knife.' She said this because she thought that 
if Psyche disobeyed her husband by looking at him 
when he was asleep, all her happiness would be at an 
end. The two sisters gave Psyche no peace till she had 
made up her mind to do as they said. Then they took 
as many of the treasures of the palace as they could 
carry, and Psyche called to the Wind-god to come and 
take them away again. 

When it was dark, her husband came as usual ; but 
she was afraid of him, and could hardly find a word to 
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flay in answer to his friendly greeting. And at mid- 
night, when he was fast asleep, she lit a lamp, and taking 
a knife in her hand, went to his conch with the inten- 
tion of killing him. The light fell uix»n the couch, 
and there she saw, — no monster, but Eros himself, the 
winged god of love, radiant with beauty. The knife 
fell from her hand, and she felt that she could never be 
weary of gazing at his glorious form. But as she bent 
over him she forgot to take care that the lamp in her 
hand was held straight, and a drop of hot oil was spilt, 
which fell upon his shoulder and awoke him. He 
opened his eyes and saw Psyche bending over him 
with the lamp in her hand. He looked at her very 
sorrowfully, and said, ^ Thou hast mistrusted me and 
transgressed my command ; my dwelling is no longer 
here. I am Eros, as thou hast discovered. My mother 
Aphrodite is angry with thee, and she x^ommanded me 
to cause thee to love the most unworthy of pien. But 
when I saw thee, I was myself filled with love for thee, 
and determined to hide thee from my mother that thou 
mightest be my wife. Only in the deej^est secrecy have 
I dared to act against her will. And now thou hast dis- 
obeyed my command, and I must leave thee for ever.' 
When he had said this, he took up his bow and quiver 
which stood by the side of the couch, and flew away. 

Psyche was filled with the bitterest remorse, and 
desired to live no longer. When the day dawned, she 
went to the river and threw herself into it. But the 
river-god was unwilling to kill anything so beautiful, 
and he carried her on the top of his waters to the 
farther shore, and set her down there. The birds were 
chirping in the trees, and the morning sun looked down 
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80 pleasantly on the river and the meadows that a ray 
of hope sprang up in her hearty and she thought, * How 
if I could succeed in winning him back ? They say 
that he is the kindest of all the gods. I will go all over 
the world seeking him.' So she set out, and took no 
heed of the roughness of the way or of the thorns 
that pierced her feet, and wandered into all corners of 
the world, hoping to find some trace of him. 

After she had wandered for a long time, she came 
to the palace of Aphrodite, and she said to herself, 
*The goddess is indeed angry with me, but is her 
anger mightier than my grief? I will enter her 
service, and it may be that I shall succeed in gaining 
her good will.' So she went into the palace, and 
offered herself as servant to the goddess. Now 
Aphrodite knew that instead of doing Psyche any injury, 
Eros had secretly married her, for a sea-gull that had 
made its nest for a time in the valley had told her 
about it. She felt therefore a grim joy when the 
unhappy girl put herself into her power, and in a 
haughty tone she said to her, * If your mind is set on 
being beloved by a god, you will have to accomplish 
hard tasks, and it will be the worse for you if you fidl 
to perform them.* Then she set her the first task. She 
piled up in front of the palace b great heap of seeds, — 
wheat, beans, poppies, and peas, — all mixed together, 
and saying, ^ Before night comes all the seeds must be 
sorted,' she went away. Psyche could not have done it 
in ten days. She sat down by the heap, buried her face 
in her hands, and wept bitterly. But there lived close 
by a great nation of ants, and one of them saw the 
beautiful girl crying, and was sorry for her, and called 
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the others to come and help her. Then there came an 
endless array of ants, who set to work and soon sorted 
the seeds, though some of them were so large that it 
took four, eight, or even ten ants to roll a single seed 
to its place, and when Psyche looked up, the work was 
done and the ants were marching away again. She 
kifsed her hands to them, and thanked them prettily 
for their kindness. Wlien Aphrodite came home in the 
evening and saw the seeds laid out in order, she could 
find no fault with her industrious servant, but she gave 
her a look that was far from friendly, for she would 
much rather have had some excuse for blaming her. 

The next morning she said to Psyche, * There is a 
copse near by, where there graze some sheep with golden 
fleeces. Goand fetch me three tufbsof their wool.' Psyche 
set out, and went slowly along the river^side towards the 
wood. On the bank stood some reeds which rustled in 
the morning breeze, and the rustling turned into words 
like these, ^Take care what you do, for the golden- 
fleeced sheep are fierce animals, and their bite is 
})oisonous. Wait till mid-day, and then go into the 
copse and look at the bushes.' So said the reeds, and 
then they rustled again as before. Psyche thanked them, 
and sat down by the side of the river until the 
shadows were at their shortest. Then she knew it was 
mid-day, and she went into the copse and found the 
sheep all lying asleep. She trod gently so as not to wake 
them, and looked at the bushes which were covered 
with tufts of golden wool, for the sheep had rubbed 
themselves against the bushes and left part of their 
fleeces sticking to the thorns. Psyche took the three 
best tufts and left the copse. When she came back 
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and gave tliem to her mistress, Aphrodite was sur- 
prised, for she had expected that Psyche would be^ 
bitten to death by the fierce sheep. She said to her 
with an angry look, * You have not yet finished your 
day's work. Take your pitcher and ascend that hill. 
At the top of it there is some black water. Fet-ch me 
some.' 

Psyche started off obediently with, her pitcher. 
When she reached the hill, she saw before her a steep 
paih leading up to the spring, but near it were two 
dreadful dragons who looked as if they would not let 
any one pass them alive. The water was in a dark 
hollow on the further side of the path, and flowed 
deep down into the Lower World. It bubbled angrily 
in the hollow, and called out to Psyche, * What do you . 
want here ? Go away, and be quick about it, or your 
life is not worth much.' ' Psyche put down her pitcher 
and stood still, weeping bitterly. But she had not been 
there long when there appeared a great eagle, which 
circled round her several times and then seized the 
handle of her pitcher in his beak and flew off with it 
to the spring. The dragons howled, and raised them- 
selves as high as they could in the air that they might 
be the better able to shoot out flames at him from their 
mouths, but their fiery breath was powerless to scorch 
him. He came back with the filled pitcher which he 
set down beside Psyche, and then he spread his wings 
again and had sdon disappeared among the clouds. 
Psyche cast a grateful glance after him, took up her 
pitcher, and set out joyfully on her way home. When 
Aphrodite saw her returning, she felt sure that 8h6 had 
come with an empty pitcher, for she knew that if she 
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had attempted to pass the dragons they would have 
killed her, and she thought that she would now be able 
to imprison her in a damp dungeon and keep her with- 
out sufficient food or sunshine. But when she looked 
into the vessel, she saw -that it was full of the black 
water which Psyche had been desired to fetch. She 
was very angry, and poured it out upon the ground, for 
it was of no use to her, and began to ponder what task 
she could impose upon Psyche which would bring about 
her death without fail. 

The next morning Psyche was summoned to the 
presence of her harsh mistress, who said to her, ^ Take 
this golden casket to the Queen of the Lower World, 
and ask her to send me some of the Salve of Beauty.' 
Psyche left the palace, but she made up her mind that 
she would kill herself at once rather than attempt to 
take the message, for she shuddered at the horrors of 
the Lower World, and moreover she could not hope 
that if she once entered its gates she would ever be 
allowed to come out again. She ascended a high tower 
which was grey with old age, meaning to throw herselt 
down from it ; but as she stood on the top, the stones 
began to utter sounds, and the aged tower said, ^Do 
not despair, I will give you good counsel. Go to Mount 
Taenarus, and there you will find a dark chasm that 
leads down to the Lower World. The ferry- man who 
will row you across the river Acheron demands passage 
money ; put two copper coins betw^n your teeth, and 
hold out your mouth to him, so that he may take his 
fare for himself. At the gate of the Land of Shades 
there stands the hideous dog Cerberus. For him take 
a honey-<?ake in each of your hands, and throw him one 
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when you go in at the gate, and the other when yotl 
come out again. And beware of letting either of the 
cakes out of your hand, for then you would find your- 
self imprisoned for ever in the Lower World. Perse- 
phone will fill the casket for you. Do not let anything 
induce you to open it.' Then the tower ceased speak- 
ing, and Psyche resolved to summon her courage and 
undertake the dreadful journey. She put two, copper 
coins between her teeth, and taking a honey-cake in 
each hand, she went along the dark road until she 
reached the gloomy twilight of the I^ower World. 
Presently she met a lame man, who was driving a lame, 
heavily-laden ass. He was holding up the burden 
which was falling from off the ass, and he called out fo 
Psyche in a piteous voice, begging her to pick up a 
piece of rope from the ground for him that he might 
tie the burden on with it. The tender-hearted Psyche 
found it difficult to refuse, but she could not have done 
what he wanted without neglecting the warning of the 
tower on no account to let go of her honey-cakes ; so 
she passed on without answering, and immediately the 
man and the ass vanished.' Psyche next came to the 
river Acheron, and the surly ferryman Charon rowed 
her over it in his boat after he had taken one of the 
copper coins from her mouth. Close to the boat there 
swam an old man whose appearance was most pitiful, — 
his strength was evidently failing him, and he seemed 
about to sink. He stretched out one of his thin arms 
towards Psyche, and begged her with beseeching 
gestures to hold out her hand to him. But Psyche 
remembered the warning, and immediately the old 
man disappeared. When they reached the further 

K 
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shore, there sit three old wooien by the road-side 
spinning, who called out to her in a pleasant voice and 
asked her to cut their thread for them. They were nicCf 
kind-looking old women, but Psyche remembered the 
warning, and immediately they disappeared as the 
others had done. 

After this. Psyche soon arrived at the gate of the 
Jjand of Shades, in front of which stood the three - 
headed dog Cerberus. She threw him a cake, and he 
let her go by. Then she saw flitting about her on all 
sides, pale, silent shades, and she was seized with horror, 
but she overcame it, and went on bravely to the palace 
of Queen Persephone and delivered her message. 
Persephone filled the box and gave it back to her. The 
fierce dog let her pass out when she gave him the 
second honey-cake, Charon took the second coin out 
of her mouth and rowed lier back across the river, and 
at last she found herself in the sunshine once more. 
She was very tired and sat down on a stone to rest a 
little, and she thought to herself, * I have gone through 
the horrors of the Lower World, and have fulfilled the 
command of the cruel goddess. But will she give rxm 
any thanks for it ? * For some time she sat buried in 
sad thoughts ; then she said, ^ How if I were to open 
the casket and test the power of the wonderful salve ? 
Perhaps it would give me such beauty that Eros would 
come back to me.' Quickly she lifted the cover, but 
there came out of the casket a cloud .of stupefying 
vapour which threw her into a deep sleep. Before 
Psyche entered the Lower World, Aphrodite had sent a 
messenger to the Queen to beg her, instead of filling 
the casket with the Salve of Beauty, to put into it a 
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narcotic vapour, for she thought that even if Psyche 
surmounted all the other difficulties in her path, she 
might at last be conquered by the temptation of curiosity 
and open the casket. 

But Eros was not far off. He had seen how Psyche 
had gone through so many dangers and horrors for love 
of him, and now he came and wiped away the magic 
vapour which had settled on her face, and shut it up 
again in the casket. Then he soared up to Olympus, 
the abode of the gods, and entreated Zeus, to gift 
Psyche with immortality, and allow him to be married to 
her. Zeus granted his request, and sent down Hermes, 
the messenger, to raise Psyche from the earth and 
bring her into the assembly of the gods. Before them 
all, Zeus held out to her a shell filled with nectar, 
the drink of the gods, and snid to her, * Drink immor- 
tality.' Even Aphrodite kissed her and blessed the 
marriage, for her anger had been overcome by Psyche's 
faithful lo\'e. The marriage was celebrated with great 
joyfulness,— Apollo and the Muses sang, the Graces 
danced, and the whole vault of heaven resounded with 
the mirth of the wedding guests. 

The envious sisteirs were already dead. After they 
had plunged Psyche into misery, they each hoped to 
become the bride of the unknown husband, and each in 
turn went to the rock and threw herself from it, expect- 
ing the Wind-god to carry her into the valley as he had 
done before, but instead of that, they both fell down 
among sharp stones and perished miserably. Thus did 
they come to a bad end ; but- Psyche was enthroned as 
a goddess beside her Love, in the unending joy of the 
blessed Immortald. 
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AB8YRTU8. Son of AeStes 
king of Colchis. Ib tnken 
on boird the Argo by his sister 
Me<)ea, 165. Is killed by Medea 
in order to delay Aeetes in his 
rnrsuit of the ArgonautSi 166. 

Arheldtis. A river-god. Fights 
with Heracles for Deianiru, and 
is conquered by him, 142 and 
143. Helps Alomaeon in his 
distress and gives him his daugh- 
ter in marriHge, 228. 

Acheron. One of the rivers of the 
Lower World. Psyche is rowed 
across it by Charon, 241. 

Acritiu*, King of Argos. Bnilds 
a brnzen room for his daughter 
Danne, and afterwards shuts her 
up with her child in a chest and 
turns them adrift, 0/>. Is acci- 
dentally killed by his grandson 
Perseus^ 102. 

Acfaeon, Is turned into a stag as 
a punishment fur looking at the 
goddess Artemis whien bathing, 
24 and 25. 

AdmUus. Is helped by Apollo to 
win the hand of Alcestis, 01 to 
93. Is restored to life through 
the sacrifice of Alcestis, 98 and 
94. 

Adrasttis. King of Argos. Re- 
ceives Polynices when banished 
by Eteocies, 212 and 213. 
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Marches with him agsiin^t 
Thebe^ 213 to 221. Ksoa|«s 
through the speed of his hoivo 
Arion, 221. Begs Theseus to 
procure an honnurable burial 
for the Aigires, 223. Sends the 
Epigoni to avenge their fathers, 
224. 

Aeites. King of Colcliis. Ke- 
ceivFS Phrizus when bronght to 
his country by the Gulden Ram, 
150. Promises to let Jason 
have the Golden Fleece on cer- 
tain conditions, 160. Plots to 
kill him, 164 and 165. Pursues 
Jason and Medea, but turns Imck 
to bury his son Absyrtus, 166. 

Aegeua, King of Atliens. Mar- 
ries Aethra and becomes the 
father of Theseus, 177. Re: 
ceives Theseus at Athens, 182 
and 183. Parts unwillingly 
with Theseus that he may go to 
Crete to slay the Minotaur, 187 
and 188. Kills himself at siyht 
of the black sail which he be- 
lietes to be the announcement 
of hiB son's, death, 192. 

AegypiuB. Brother of Danaus, 
and king of a part of Africa, 84. 

Aethra. Marries Aegeus and be- 
comes the mother of Tbeeens, 
177. Keeps her son at Troezen 
till he is grown np, and then 
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souds him to his father at Athens, 
177 to 170. Takes charge (»f 
Helena for a time, till nhe is res- 
cued by her bruthen, 199 and 201. 

Africa. Jo is kindly receiyed in 
Africa by the king of Egypt, 82 
and 88. Danaus, her descendant, 
leaves the oonntry for Argos, 34. 
The inhabitants are burnt black 
by Phaethon, 41. Cassiopea, 
wife of (Jepheus, king of a part 
of Africa, is punished by Po- 
seidon for her pride, 98 and 99. 
Perseus arrives and dolirerH 
Andromeda from the monster, 
09 and 100. 

AlceiUit. Paiighter of King Pelins, 
91. Is sued for by Admetus, 02 
and 98. Dies in order. that her 
husband may lire, 93. Is re- 
stored to life by Persephone^ 91. 

Alomaeon, Son of Amphiantus. 
Leads the Epigoni against 
Thebep, 224 to 226. Heturns 
home and kills his mother in 
obedience to the command of 
his father, 227. Goes to King 
Pbegeus to be purified, and mar- 
ries his daughter, 227 ; but is 
obliged to leave the country, 
228. Asks the help of Acheloiia, 
who has pity on him and forms 
an island on which he can live, 
228. Marries the daughter of 
Acholoiis, 228. Is killed by the 
brothers of his former wife, 220. 

Alomeni. Daughter of Electryon. 
Is driven away from Mycenae 
after her father's death by her 
uncle Sthenelus, and takes refuge 
in Thebos, 105. Induces Am- 
phitryon to make war upon the 
Teleboae, 105 and 106. Is 
married to Zeus during his 
absence, but afterwards marries 
Amphitryon, 108. Become •> the 
motner of Heracles and Iphides, 
108. Finds Heracles attacked 
by serpents, 100. 
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Altar of Pity, Erected by The- 
seus in the market-place of 
Athens, 196. Oedipus goes 
there to sue for help, 210. Also 
Adrastus, 223. 

Althaea. Wife of Oeneiis kin^ of 

' Galydon, and mother of Mele- 

ager, whose death she hastens 

by burning the brand o i which 

his life depends, 83 and 88. 

Amalthea. Ihegoatthatnourished 
Zeus, 3. Her horn is converted 
into the Horn of Plenty, 6; 
and becomes the property of 
Heracles, 143. 

AnuuoHB, A nation of women- 
soldiers. Heracles is sent by 
Eurystheus to fetch the girdle 
of the Queen of the Amaions, 
124 to 126. The women of 
Lnmnos try to imitate them. 163. 
Theseus carries off Hippolyta to 
be his wife, 103; and is in 
consequence attacked by the 
Amazons, 194. He wins the 
first victory ever gained over 
them, 195. 

AmphiarSua. A seer, brother-in- 
law of Adrastus king of Aigne, 
213. Advises against the ex- 
pedition to Thebes, 214 and 
217; but is over-ruled by hitf 
wife Eriphyle, 214 and 215. 
Zeus interposes to prevent hie 
hi'.ing killed in tha battle, and 
takes him to dwell among the 
gods, 220 and 221. 

Amphion. King of Thebei, and 
husband of Niobe, 59 and 80. 
Builds a wall round the city bj 
singing to the stones, 59 and 
60. Grieves for his children 
slain by Apollo and Artemis, 
81. 

Amphitryon, Comes to Mycenae 
to sue for the hand of Alcmene, 
and accidentally kills her father, 
Electryon, 105. Takes refuge 
with Greon, king of Th4bee, 
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105 ; and delivers the city from 
u destroy! Dg Fox, 106. Makes 
^ar upon the Telcboae at the 
desire of Alcmene, 105 to 108 
M'lrries Alcmene, 108. 

Androgens. Son of Minos king of 
Crete. Goes to Athens to take 
part in some games, and is killed 
by the Athenians on bis -way 
home, 186. 

Andromeda, Daughter of Cepheus 
and Cassiopea, 98. Is delivered 
bv Perseus from the monster 
who was to have devoured her, 
09. Is married to him, 100. 

Antaeus. King of Libya. Com- 
pels Heracles to wrestle w th 
him, 133. His mother the 
Earth gives him ntw streUj^th 
each time he touches her, but 
Heracles raises him in his arms, 
and strangles him to death, 133. 

Antigone. Daughter of Oedipus, 
210. Chooses to share her 
fnther*s fate when he is banished 
from Thebes, and accompanies 
him through all his wanderings, 
2 1 and 2 1 1 . Buries her brother 
J^olynices notwithstanding the 
prohibition of Crcon, and is im- 
mured for having dared to dis- 
obey h m, 221 to 223. 

Aphrodite. Goddess of beauty, 23 1 . 
Gives her daughter Harmouia 
to bo the wife of Cadmus, 58. 
Gives Milaniou threo golden 
apples that he may conquer 
Atalanta in the race, 89. Is 
angry with Psyche, 231 ; and 
treats her cruelly. 237 to 243 ; 
but is afterwards reconciled t«) 
her marriage with Ki-os, 243. 

Apollo, Sou of ZeuH and Lito, 
ami brother of Artemis, 23. 
Disputes with Idas lor Mar- 
pessa, 21. Gifts Melampus 
with the power of knowing the 
future, 72. Punishes the pride 
of Niobe, 80 and 8 1 . Becomes for 
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a time the slave of Admefus, 91. 
Helps Admetus to win Alcestis, 
92 and 93. Helps to arm 
Heracles for his fight -^ith tliQ 
Minyad, 112. Kefuses to prt- 
nounce the oracle demanded by 
Heracleo, 1 39. Blesses the mar- 
riage of troH and Psyche, 243. 
Theseus sacrifices the Cretan 
Bull to Apollo, 185.— For the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi see 
page 55, — also Delphi. 

Arcadia. Heracles drives the 
StympHalian birds out of the 
country, 121 and 122. 

Ares. The god of war. Is made 
prisoner by Otusand EphiMltes, 
28. Gives his daughter' Hnr- 
monia to be the wife of (!!admus. 
68. Gives a beautiful girdle to 
the Queen of the Amazons. 121. 

Argo. The vessel in which Jason 
and his friends sail to fetch the 
Golden Fleece, 153. She is de- 
dicated to Poseidon, 171. 

Argonauts. The heroes who sailed 
in the Argo. For their adven- 
tures, see pages 153 to 171. 

Argos. The home of lo, 31. Her 
descendant Daiiaus finds a re- 
fuge in Argos when obliged to 
fiee from Kgypt, and becomes 
king, 34 and 3d. liynceus suc- 
ceeds him, 37. Melampus is 
sent for to Argos to deliver tlie 
d lighters of King Proetus from 
their mania, 73 and 74. Danae 
is driven away from Argos by 
her father, King Acrisiua, 95. 
Perseus becomes king of Argos, 
but exchanges it for the cities 
of Mycenae and Tiryns, .03. 
Pol^nices comes to Ar^^os to ask 
fir help, 212. King Adnistiis 
loiids the Argi ves acainstTliebes, 
2 1 3 to 223. Their defeat is after- 
wards avenged by the Epigoni, 
224 to 227 

Argm, (1) The hundred-eyeil 
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wiUclinmii plucfd by Ilnra in 
charge of lo, 31. (2) The 
buiUier of the Argo, 1 52 nnd 1 53. 

Ar'uidHe. Daughter (»f Minos, 
king of Crete. Helps Theseus 
to overcome the Minotaur, and 
flees away with him, 188 to 
190. At Nax()s, Theseus is com- 
manded to abandon her, 191 ; 
and she becomes the wife of the 
god Dionysus, 192. 

Anon. A horse of divine origin. 
Carries Adnibtus l^xck to Arjros 
after his defeat before Thebes, 
221. 

Ariemis, Goddess of the chase, 
2 1. Daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
and sister of Apollo, 23. Pun- 
ishes Acaeon for looking at her 
when bathing, 25. Causes the 
death of Otus and Ephialtes, 
28. Punishes Niobe for her 
pride, 80 and 8 1 . Sends a wild- 
boar to lay waste the country 
round Oilydon, 81. — Festival of 

. Artemis celebrated at Sparta, 
199. 

Asia, The home of Europa and 
Cailmus, 54. The country of 
the Amazons lies in Asia, 125 
and 193. Phrixus is brought to 
the city of Colchis in Asia by 
the Gulden Ham, 150. 

Atalauta, Is exposed in a forest 
and brought up by hunters, 8-1 
to 86. Takes part in the Caly- 
donian boai'-hunt, 86 lo 89. 
Allows herself to be conquered 
by the golden apples in the race 
with Milanion, 89 and 90. 

Afhamas, King. Father of Phrixus 
and Heile, 118. Dionysus is 
placed under his charge by 
Zeus, 63. Uera is angry at 
this Hiid punishes Athamas by 
making him mad, 63 and 1 50 
Ue kills his wife and children 
in hiH madness, and is con 
demned to wander about 1-11 
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he becomes the guest of wild 
beasts, 150 and 151. 

Athin8, Daughter of Zeus, and 
goddess of wisdum. Buries one 
of the Giants beneath the island 
of Sici ly , 6. Teaches Bellerophon 
how to control the winged horse 
Pegasus, 49. Directs C^mus 
to sow the dragon's teeth and 
build a city with the help of the 
warriors who should spring from 
them, 56 and 57. Heceives from 
Perseus the Gorgon's head and 
fiiftens it to her shield, 103. 
Helps to arm Heracles for his 
Huht with the Minyae, 112. 
Helps Heracles to drive awiiy 
the Srymphalian birds, 121 and 
1 22. Heturns the apples procured 
by Heracles from the Garden ^f 
the Hesperides, 135. Sends a 
Sacred Beam fur the Argo, 153. 
Claims the guardianship fk the 
city of Athens, 176 and 177. 

Athens. Is named after Athene, 
176 and 177. Amiihitrron goes 
there to fetch ttie dog who could 
not be baffled of his prey, 106. 
The city is ruled over by Aeffeus, 
177. Theseus arrives at Athens, 
182 ; delivers the land from the 
Bull of Marathon, 184 and 185 ; 
and from the tribute imposed 
b^ Minos, 185 to 191 ; succeeds 
his father as king (k Athens^ 
193 ; defeats the Amazons, 195 ; 
sets up an Altar of Pity in the 
market-place, 196. Hippolytns 
comes to stay at Athens, 197 and 
198. Oedipus finds a refugo 
there, 210. Adrastus comes to 
sue for help, 223. The bones of 
Theseus are brought to Athens, 
203 and 204. 

Atlas. Is compelled to support the 
V'tuU of heaven, 184. Fetches 
the golden apples from the 
Garden of the Hesperides for 
Heracles, 134 and 135. 
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Augeas. King of Elis. Has his 
stables cleansed bv Heracles in 
a single daj, 119 and 120. Re- 
fuses to give the reward agreed 
npon, 120 ami 121. Is punished 
bj Heracles for his treachery, 
141 and 142. 

AvenHnua, Mt. A mountain in 
Italj orer which Heracles is 
driviog the cattle of Geryon 
when they are stolen by the 
Giant Cariifi, 130. 



nACCHANTES. Followers of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, 66 to 
67. 

Beam^ The Saered. A beam with 
the power of speech, — sent by 
Athene to be inserted in the 
Argo, 153. It reproves Jason 
and Medea for their crime, 167. 
Dies of old af^e, 171. 

Bellerophon, Son ot Glaucus, and 
grandson of Sisyphus, kings of 
Corinth. 45. Kills his brother 
unintentjonnlly, and goes to 
King Proetus to be purged from 
the stain of bloody 45. Is sent 
by Proetus to lobates king of 
Lycia, 46. Slays the Chimaera 
by the help of the Winged horse 
Pegasus, 47 to 50. Harries the 
king's daughter and settles in 
the country, 51. 

Bias, Brother of Melampus. Ob- 
tains the hand of Pero, daughter 
of king Neleus, through the 
kindness of his brother, 69 to 
72. Obtains also a third part 
of the dominions of Proetus, king 
of Argos, 73 and 74. 

Bfack Sea. Crossed by Phrizus 
when carried by the Golden 
Kam to Colchis, 150. Passed 
through by the Argonauts on 
tbeir way to Colchis, 155. 

Boreas. The god of the North 
Wind, 158. 
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BuU of Cre'e or of Marathon. 
Sent by Poseidon to Minos for 
sacriace, 122. THken to My- 
cenae by Heracles,! 23. Captured 
by Theseus and SHcrificed to 
Apollo, 184 and 185. 

Badris, A king of Egypt who 
sacrificed a stranger ereryyear 
to the gods. Is killed by Hera- 
cles, 133 and 134. 

fJACUS. A giant living on 
Mt. Arentiitus. Steals the 
cattle of Heracles and is killed 
by him, 130 and 131. 

Oddmia. The fortress of Thebes. 
Named after Cadmus, 58. Hera 
enters and gives bad advice to 
Semele, 61. It is visited by a 
devastating Fox, whom Am- 
phitryon overcomes with the 
help of the Athenian Dog, 106. 

Cadmus. Sets off in search of his 
sister Europa, 55. Is directed 
to found a city, 56. Sows 
dragon's teeth, from which 
spring warriors who help him 
to build the Cadmea, 57 and 
58. Marries Harmonia, 58. Is 
the father of Semele, 61. 

Calydon. The country of Oeneus 
and the scene of the great 
boar-hunt in which Meleager 
and Atalanta take part, 83-89. 
Hemcles goes there to sue for 
Doianira, 142, and spends some 
years there, 148. 

Capanem. One of the Seven He- 
roes who march against Thebes, 
218 and 214. Is killed bjr light- 
ning, 219. 

Casaiopki. Wife of 0^;>heus and 
mother of AndromeHa. Punished 
by Poseidon for her pride, 08 and 
99. 

Castor. Son of Tyndareus and 
Leda, and twin-brotherrf Pol- 
lux, 200. Takes part in the 
expedition of the Argonauts, 
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167. BeifCueBhis sister Helena, 
201. Shan 8 the fate of his 
brother Pollux after death as 
well HM through life, 201. 

CauoasuM, Mt. Prometheus is 
chaiiiHl there, 12. 

Centaurs, ' Moustrous creatures, 
half men. hnlf horses. Quarrel 

. with Heracles, 117 to 110. 
Fight with. the Lapitbtie, who 
overcome them with the help 
of Thebciis,- 106. (See aUo 
Chiioiif NeMUf, and Pfutlus ) 

Cephetit. King of a pirt of 
Africa. Husband of Cassiopea 
andfatherof Audromeda.OO and 
100. 

Cirttenu. A three-headed dog 
who st<}oi as watchman at the 

fate of the land of Shades, 
[eracles is sent to fetch him to 
the Ui.por World, 136. Ho 
allows Psyche to piiss him. 242, 

Cerytiean Hind. A hind nndur 
tiie protection of Artemis, cap- 
tured by Heracles as his third 
l^ibuur, 116 and 117 

Chaoif. The state of the universe 
before the creation of the heaven 
and the earth, I. 

Charon. The ferryman who con- 
duced mortals to the Lower 
World. Rows Psyche across the 
river Acheron, 241. 

Chimarra. A moubter half-lion, 
half-goat, with a serpent's tail, 
47. Killed by Bcllerophon, 
48 tj 50. 

Chirov, The wisest and best of 
the Ceniuurs. Ii structs Hera- 
cles, 100. Is>kille(l l>y him lin- 

' intentionally, 118 and 119. 

C'irci. An enchantress, sister of 
KingAeetes. Purges Jason and 
Medea from the blood of Abnyr- 
tus, 167. 

CithaeroHt Mt, Heracles p«s- 
tures the flocks of Amphitryon 

•. on this mountain, and slays the 
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lion whose skin he afterwaixla 
wears, 110 and 111. OediDus 
is left there to |>erish by nis 
parents, 206. 

Club-oarrier. One of the robbent 
killed by Theseus on his jour- 
ney to Athens, 179. 

Clyiaemnentra. Daughter of Ty ii- 
dareus and Leda, 200. 

Colchis. The city of King Aeetes. 
Phrixus is brought there by the 
Golden Bam, 160. The Argo- 
nauts reach Colchis, 169. 

Corinth. The countrv of Sisy- 
phus, 43. Bellerophon is ob- 
liged to leave Oorinth on a**- 
count of the murder of his 
brother. 46. Jason and Medea 
settle tnere, 173. Oedipus is 
brought there and adopted by 
King Polybus, 206 and 206. 

Creon (1). King of Corinth. Ke- 
ceives Jason and Medea, and 
offers his daughter Olauco to 
Jason for a wife, 173 and 174. 
(2). King of Thebes. Purges 
Amphitryon from the blood of 
Electryon, 106. Accompanies 
him on his expedition agaiuat 
theTelelKMe, 106&;107. Gives 
his daughter Megara to Heracles 
for a wife, 112. (3). Brother 
Jocasta. Becomes King of 
Thebes, 221. liefuses burial to 
the Argives and condemns Anti- 
ffoue to death for disolie>in4; 
his orders, 221 to 223. Is com- 
pelled by Theseus to rest'iud 
them, 223. 

Crete, Zeus isjiiddeu in this 
island from his father when a 
child, 8. Daedalus makes the 
Labyrinth for King Minos, 62. 
Daedalus escapes from Crete 
with his son Icarus, 62 and 63. 
Heracles is sent by Eurystheus 
to fetch the Cretan bull to My- 
cenae, 122 and 123. The Argo- 
nauts land after having causod 
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TaIos to kill himself, 169 Hiid 
1 70. Theseus goes to Crete its 
piirt of the tribute spven by 
the Athenians, kills ttie Mino- 
taur and escapes with Ariadoe, 
187 to 190. 
Cronus. Son of Uranus and 
Gala. Dethrones his father 
and succeeds him as king of 
, the gods, 2. Marries Rhea, 2. 
Is dispossessed by his son Zeus, 
3 and 4. 

T)AEDALU8, An artifit em- 
ployed by Minos kin^ of 
Crete. Builds the Labynnth, 
52. Escapes with his sonlcai'us, 
52 and 53. 

Danae. Daughter of. Acrisius, 
king of Argos. Is married to 
Zeu8, and becomes the mother 
of PerseuN, 95 and 96. Is shat 
up in a cbest by her father and 
cast adrift, 95. Is allowed to 
take refuge on an isUnd, 96. Is 
delivered by Perseus from the 
king. 101. 

Dancddes. The daughters of Da- 
naus. They sail to Arpos with 
their father, 34. Kill their 
husbands at his command, 35 
and 36. Are condemned to un- 
ending punishment in the 
Lower World, 37 and 88. 

Danaiu. A descendant of lo. 
Flees from his home in Africa 
with his daughters, and settles 
in Argos, 34. Becomen king (if 
Argos,35. Commands his daugh- 
ters to kill {heir husband)*, an 1 
wishes to punish Hypermnestra 
for failing to obey him, 86 and 37. 

Deianira. Daughter of Oeneus 
king of Calydon. Is wooed by 
both Heracles and the rirer- 
god Acheloiis, who agree to 
fight for her, 142. Marries 
Heracles, 143. Receires from 
the Centaur Kessusacloth dip- 
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ped in his bloor], 144. Smears 
witji this cloth the rube of He- 
nicles, and thus causes his death, 
145 and 146. Hangs herself in 
despair, 147. 

De'os. A tloiting island. Leto 
takes refuge on it, and Poseidon 
causcH four pillars to spring up 
and hold it fast, 23. Apollo 
and A rtemis are born there, 23. 
The island is honoured by the 
Greeks, 24. 

Def.'phi, A city of Greece in which 
tliere wasan oracb of Apollo, 55. 
(See Oracle.) Heracles carries 
ofTthe sacred Tripod, 139. The 
Epigoni present to Apollo the 
best of the spoil taken from 
Thebes, 226. Acheloiisadnses 
his grand-children to offer the 
reil and necklace of Harmonic 
to Apollo at Ddlphi, 230. 

DSmSter. Daughter of CVonus, 4. 
Seeks for her daughter Perse- 
phone, 16 to 18. Creates corn 
and teaches Triptolemus how to 
cultivate it, 18 and 19. KatH by 
mistake the shoulder of Pelops, 
75 and 76. 

Deucalion. Son of Prometheus. 
Saves himself and his wife 
Pyrrha in awo»den chest at the 
time of the great Flood, 13 and 
14. The^ re-people the earth 
by throwmg stones behind them 
which become men and womi-n, 
15. 

Diomedes. A king of Thrace who 
fed his horses on human flesh. 
Heracles is sent by Eurystheus 
to fetch the horses to Mycenae ; 
he conquers the king and throws 
him to be eaten by his own 
horses, 123 and 124. 

Dinmyaue. Son of Zeus and 8e- 
mele. Is placed under the 
charge of Athamas, 63 ; then 
under Uiatof some nymphs, 64. 
Is gifted by Zeus with dirine 
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power, 64 and 65. Great-ea the 
Vine, 65. SeU out upoD a tri- 
umphal journey roand the world, 
66. Funuhee the Miilon who 
refuse to take him to NMXoe, 66 
and 67. Punishes the daugh- 
ters of Proetus who refuse to 
honour him, 72. Is received 
inti) the abode of the gods, 67. 
Marries Ariadne, 192. 

Dioiouri, The brothers Castor 
and Pollux, 201. 

IhUonet, A people in whose 
country the Argonauts land on 

' theirwayto Colchis, 154 and 155. 

V^AHTH, The. Oif^ a goMen 

apple-tree to Hera on her 

marringe with Zeus, 131. Gives 

her son Antaeus new strength 

every time he touches her, 133. 

Egt/pt. lo is kindly received by 
the king, and becomes his wife, 
32 and 33. Danaus leaves £gypt 
for Argos, 34. Heracles kills 
King Busiris, 133 and 134. 

EUctryon, Son and successor of 
Perseus. His right is disputed 
by Pterelaus king of the Tele- 
boae, 104. He prepares to make 
an expedition against the Tele- 
boae, but is killed accidentally 
by Amphitryon, 105. 

Mi», A country of Greece. Ruled 
over by Salmoneus, 42. Pclops 
goes to Elis to sue for Hippo- 
damia, conquers her father in 
the chariot-race, and becomes 
king, 77 to 79. Heracles cleanses 
the stables of Augeas, king of 
£lis, 119 and 120. He man-lies 
against £li8 to pimish Augeas 
for his faithlessness, and trans- 
fers the kingdom to Phyleus, 
141 and 142. 

Bhidymion. A son of Zeus. Asks 
that he ma}' sleep for ever, 29. 
Is beloved by tho god 'ces Selene, 
30. 
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Ephialtlt. Brother of Otus, and 
son of Poseidon, 27. The bro- 
thers fight against the gods, and 
make Ares priaoner, 28. They 
are killed tnrough a derice of 
the goddess Artemis, 28. 

Epiffonu The sons of the Seven 
Heroes defeated bef«ire Theb^. 
They march aoainst Thebee to 
avenge the death of their fathers^ 
and take po^Mession of the city, 
224 to 227. 

EpimUheut. Brother of Prome- 
theus, 0. Zeus sends Pandora 
to be his wife, 10 and 11. 

Erebus, King of the Minyae. 
Demands tribute from the The- 
bans, 111. Is attacked and 
con(|uered b^ Heracles, 112. 

Er/pkyli, Wife of Amphiamas 
and sister of Adiastus, 214. 
Decidi-8 that Amphiaraus shall 
march against Thebes, 215. Is 
killed by her son Alcmaeon, 227. 

Eros, The god of Love — son of 
Aphrodite, 281 . Is commanded 
by his mother to do Psyche an 
injury, but instead of that, 
marries her secretly, 281 to 1^36. 
Is obliged tp leave her. 286. 
Obtains the gift of immortality 
for Psycho, and the sanciion of 
the gods to his marriage with 
her, 243. 

EryfHanthua, Mt, The home of 
the boar captured by Hezaclea 

. as his Fourth Labour, 117 to 
IIQ. 

Etiodes, Son of Oedipus and Jo- 
casta. Banishes his brother 
Polynices from Thebes, 21 2. l>e- 
fles the summons of the Aigives 
to surrender the kingdom, 2111, 
Challenges Polynices to a sii^e 
combat, in which each brother 
kills the other, 220. 

Euboea. The country of Enry tns. 
Heracles goes there to sue for 
lole, 137. Heracles conquers 
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the city and kills Eurytus and 
his sons, 145. 

Etiropa. Sister of Cadmtis. Is 
carried oflf by Zens iu the form 
of a bull, 54 and 58. 

Europe, The country to which 
Europawas carried by the bull, 
and which was called after her, 
58. Heracles reaches the ex- 
treme limit of Europe, 128. 
Phrixns and Helle are carried 
away from it into Asia by the 
Golden Ram, 150. 

EuryBthttus, Son of Sthenf Ins. 
Becomes king of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, 109. Is served for 
twelve years by Heracles who 
performs twelve Labours at his, 
command, 113 to 137.. 

Eurylus, King of P^uboea. Re- 
fuses to gire his daughter lole 
in marriage to Heracles and 
tanqts him with his former mad- 
ness, 137. He and his sons are 
killed by Heracles, 145. 

Evmus. Father of Marpessa. Re- 
fuses to let his daughter marry 
Idas, 20. Pursues Idas and Mar- 
pessa, and being unable to over- 
take them, drowns himself, 21. 

J^ATES, Three goddesses who 
determine tne course of 
mon*s lives. . Thov are present 
.at the birth of Meleaser, 88. 
They promise that Admetus 
shall rective'r if one of his 
relatives will die for him, 93. 
They decree that the Theban 
Fox shall never be caught, and 
that the Athenian Dog bhall 
never pursue in vain, 106. 

Ftr-bendir, One of the robbers 
killed by Theseus on his jour- 
ney to Athens, 179 and 180. 

Flood. Zeus destroys the whole 
race of men by a great Flood, 
excepting Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
IC to 15. 
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Q.AEA, Wife of Uranus and 
goddess of the earth, I . 
Helps her son Cronus to de- 
throne his father, 2. Plans the 
overthrow of Cronus, 3. Cre- 
ates Giants to fight against the 
gods, 5 ; also a monster named 
Typhoeus, 6. Interferes to pre- 
vent PhaSthon from burning up 
the earth, 41. 
Ganymede. Sun of Laomedon 
king of Troy. Is carried off to 
Olympus by the sacred eagle of 
Zeus, 127. 
Garden qf the Hesperidee, A 
garden in Ocetinus where Hera 
planted the* golden apple-tree, 
given her by the Earth at her 
marriage with Zeus. HerAles 
is sent| by Eurystheus to fetch 
three golden apples from it, 131 
to 135. 
Geryon, A three-headed king in 
the far West, possessor of a 
beautiful herd of red-brown 
cattle. Ha loses his life in 
defending them against Hera- 
cles, 128 and 120. 
Giants, Huge monsters created 
by Gaea to fight against the 
gods. They are defeated in a 
great battle, and buried beneath 
volcanic mountains, 6. 
Glaucg. Daughter of Creon king 
of Corinth. Is offered to Jasou 
as a bride, 178 and 174. Her 
death is caused by Medea, 
174. 
Glaucus. 8on*^of Sisyphus, and 

father of Bellerophon, 45. 
Golden Age, The time when men 
weri first created, and lived 
long and happy lives, 8. 
Golden Fleece. The fleece of the 
ram who carried Pbrixus to 
Colchis. It is hung up on a 
tree in a forest near Colchis, 
150. Jhscd is sent to fetch it, 
152. He carriis it off fiom 
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the furest, ]6£ ; and bringa it 
bhfoly to Io!cu8, 171. 

GorgtinM. Three eiftten with iron 
claws and golden wings and 
lire ei-rpenta instead of hair, 
who tumtfd to stone everyone 
that looked at them, 06 and 98. 
Persfus cuts off the head of Me- 
duMH, the youngest Goigon, 98. 

Graces. Three beautiful daugh- 
ters of Zeus. They dance 
at the wtd ling of Eros and 
Psyche, 243. 

Grey Sisters, Sisters of the Gor- 
gons who had on'y one eye and 
one tooth between them. Per- 
seus goes to their cave and 
obliges them to tell him where 
t<^find the nymphs who can 
help him obtain the head of 
Medusa, 07. 

riARMONIA. DHuphter of 
Ares and Aphro<lite. Is 
married to Cadmus, 58. Jh pre- 
sented by Hephaestus wldi a 
• beautiful veil and necklace, 214 

Ilarpie*. Creaturrs with the bid- 
dies of maidens and the feet and 
wings of rarens. They torment 
Phineus until they are killed by 
the Argonauts, 157 &ncl 158. 

Hebe. A goddess, — daughter of 
Hera. Is given by her in mar- 
riage to Her.iclos, 1.17- 

BeleiM. Daughter of Zeus and 
Luda, 200. Is carried off by 
Theseus and Pirith')iis, KO. 
Is rescued by her brothers, Cas- 
tf>r and PuHux, 201. 

Hilios. The sun -god, T^^lls 
Demeter that Plu*o has carried 
off her daughter, 17> Unwill- 
ingly grants tho request of his 
son PhaSthon to be allowed to 
drive the chariot of the sun. 39 
to 41. Lends lleiMcles his golden 
shell that he may sail in it to 
tho island of Geryun, 129. 
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Hells. Daughter of King Atha- 
mas and sister of Phrixus 
Is carried away, with her 
brother, by the Golden Bam, 
but falls off his back into the 
sea and is drowned, 148 to 
150. 

Hellespont. The saa which lies 
between Europe and Asia. Galled 
after Helle, 150. 

Hephaestus. Fashions Pandora out 
of clay, 10. Binds Prometheus 
to a rock on Ht. Caucasus, 12. 
Helps to arm Heracles for his 
fight with tho Min^ae, 112. 
Mjikcs the rattle which Heni- 
cles uses to drive a war the 
St} mphalian birds, 122. Makes 
an iron watchman for Minos 
king of Crete, 169. Presents a 
bo*iutiful veil aud necklace to 
Cadmus and Harmonia, 214 

Hira. Daughter of Cronus, 4, 
Becomes the wife of Zeus aud 
queen of tho gods, 4. Is pre- 
sented by the Earth at her 
nmrriage with a golden apple- 
tree, 131. Persecutes Leto, 23 ; 
aud lo, 31 to 83. Gives trea- 
cherous advice to Semele, 61. 
Punishes Athamas for receiving 
Dionysus, 63 and 150. I9 re- 
conciled to Dion vsus and Semele, 
67. Causes Kurystheus to be 
born before Honicles and thus 
become heir to the cities of 
Mycenae and Tiry. s, 100. 
Sends serpents to kill Heracles 
when a child, 109. Afflicts him 
with madness, 118. Takes the 
foim of nn Amazon and leads 
an attack upon Heracles, 125. 
Sends a great gnat to torment 
his cattle, 181. Raises a stonn 
to destroy him, 141 ; and is 
punished for this W Zeos, 141. 
Is reconciled to Heracles and 
welcomes him among the gods, . 
147. Protects the Aigonsots 
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in their paii8>iffe through the 

WanderiDg Rocks, 160. 

HSracUs, S'on^ of Zeus and Alc- 

mene, 108 and 109. Strnngl^'S 

two serpents sent by Hera to kill 

himin nis sleep, 1Q9. Is taught 

by the Centaur Ohiron, 110. 

Kills a Hon on Mt. Cithaeron 

and dresses himself in the skin, 

110 Hnd 111. Conquers the 

Min3'ae and kills their king, 

Erginus, 111 afid 1 1 2. Marries 

Megara, 112. Becomes mad, 

and throws his children into the 

fire, 113. Leares Thebes in 

conitequence, and enters the 

service of Ruryftheus for whom 

he performs twelve Laltours : — 

Ist Labour. Killing the Ne- 

mean Lion, 113 and 114. 

2nd Labour. Killing the Ler- 

nenti iTydra, 114 to 116. 

3rd Labour. Capturing the 

Ceryneian Uind, 1 16 and 

117. 

4th Labour. Bringing the 

Erymanthian Boar to 

Mycenae, 117 and 119. 

6ih Labour. Cleansing the 

stables of Augwis in a 

single day, 119 to 121. 

6th Labour. Lriving away 

the Stymphalian Birds, 

121 and 122. 

7th Labour. Bringing the 
Cretan Bull to Mycenae, 

122 and 123. 

8th Labour. Bringing to My- 
cenae the fierce horses of 
Diomedes, 123 and 124. 
9th Labour. Obtaining the 
girdle of the Queen of 
the Amazons, 124 to 126. 

10th Labour. Fetching the cat- 
t le of Geryon , ri 8 to 1 3 1 . 

11th Libour. Procuring throe 
golden apples from the 
Garden of the Hespe- 
rides, 131 to 135. 
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12th Laliour. Fetching the 
three-headed dog Cerbe- 
rus from the Lower 
World, 136 to 137. 
Heracles delivers Prometheus 
from the eagle, 12. Fiffhts 
with the Centaurs and caust^ 
the death of Chiron uninten- 
tionally, 117 to 119. Delivers 
Hesione from the monster, 126 
and 127. Punishes Laomedon 
her father for breaking his word 
to him, 140. Kills the giant 
Cacus for stealing his cattle, 
130 and 131. Wrestles with 
Nereus the sea - god, 132. 
Wrestles with Antaeus, son of 
the Earth, and squeezes him to 
death, 133. Kills Busiris wlio 
had l)een accustomed to sacrifice 
A stranger every year to the 
gods, 133 and 134. VinitH 
Atlas, and takes his place for a 
time in supporting the heaven, 
1 34 a nd 1 35. Goes to Oechalia 
to sue for lole daughter of King 
Eurytus, and is taunted by her 
father with his former madness, 
137 and 138. Punishes Eury- 
tus for this, 145. Kills Iphitus, 
son of Eurytus, 138. Is smitten 
wit.li sickness, and when he 
Hsks the Oracle what he shall 
do, is refused an answer, 139. 
Quarrels with Apollo bboutthis 
and carries oflT ibe sacred Tri- 
pod, 139. Enters the service 
of Omphale queen of Lydia, 
with whom he remains for three 
years, 139 and 140. Punishes 
Augeas for his faithlessness, 141 
antl 142. Goes to Calvdon to 
sue for Deianira, and wins her 
in a contest with the riyer-god 
Ach>]oiiH, 142 and 143. Mar- 
rit« Deianini and liyes with 
her for some time in Calydon, 
143. Accidentally kills his 
servant- boy and has to leave, and 
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go to Trachia to bupuiiiled, 143 
and 144. Is about to cAlebruto 
hia victory over Eurytus when 
he receives from DeiHnira a 
robe poisoned with the blood of 
■ the Centaur Neasus, which 
causes him such terrible suffer- 
ing that he rtrsolres to die, 145 
and 146. Ascends Mt. Oeta 
and builds a funeral pile which 
he causes to be set alight, 146. 
But before the flames reach him, 
he is carried up to Mt. 01} mpus 
and enthroned among the gods, 
146 and 147. The goddess Hebe 
is given to him for n wifa, 147. 

Hermes. The Messenger of the 
gods. Tukes Pandora to Epi- 
metheiis, 10. Is sent to tell 
Deucalion and Pyrrha that 
they may make any request they, 
like, 14. Ifeips Ares to escape 
from captivity, 28. Kills the 
watchman Argus, and rescues 
lo, 81 and 32. Takes Dionysus 
to King Athamus, 63; and 
after wan! s to Ix) brought up by 
some nymphs, 6 4. Gives Perseus 
a sickle with whieh to cut off 
the head of Medusa, 97. Re- 
turns to tlie nymphs the three 
Precious Things they hiid lent 
to Perseus, 103. Steals p>irt of 
the booty of Amphitryon for 
Zeus, 108. Helps to arm 
Heracles for his fight with the 
Minyae, 112. Brings the 
Golden Ram to carry away 
Phrixus and Helle, 149. Brings 
Psyche into the assembly of the 
gods, '^43. 

Htsione. Dnughter of Laomedon 
king of Troy. Is rescued by 
Heracles from the monster, 126. 
Is given to the hero Telamon 
after the coiiquust of Troy, and 
allowed to take her little brother 
Podarces or Priam with her, 
140 and 141. 
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Helper ides. Thren nymphs who 
tended the garden oi golden 
p.pplc-treeff, 182. (See Garden 
of Heupertdes.) 

Hettia. Daughter of Cronus, 4, 

Uippodamta, Daughter of Oena- 
maus kins (^ Elis. Her father 
compels hII her suitors to com- 
pete with him in a chariot-race, 
77. Pelo^ wins, and marries 
Hippodamia, 78 and 79. 

Hipwiyta. An Amazon carried 
off by Theseus to be his wife, 
193 and 194. She is killed, 
fighting for him against her 
country-women, 195. 

Hiwpolytue. Son of Theseus and 
Hippolyta, 194. Is beloved by 
Phaedra, wife of Theseus, 197. 
She causes his death, 198. 

Hippomedon, One -of the Seven 
Heroes who march against 
Thebes. 218. 

Horn of Plenty . The horn of the 
goat Amaithea, converted by 
Zeus into a miraculous horn, 6, 
Is given to Heracles in ezcLange 
for the horn of Achelous, 143. 

Hwidred-armed. Monsters, child- 
ren of Uranun and Qaea, 1. Are 
thrust into Tartarus, 2 and 8. 
Are released by Z^ua and help 
him to fight against the did 
gods, 4. 

Hydra, A monster killed by 
Heracles, 114 to 116. Heracles 

e>isons his arrows with the 
ydra*s gall, 116; and uses 
them in shooting at the Centaurs, 
118; andjU. 

Hyias, The most beantifkd boy in 
Greece. Is dragged down into 
a forest pool bv the nymphs who 
live there, and never seen again, 
155 and 156. 

Hypsiptle. Queen of Lemnos. 
Saves the lii'e of her father 
when all the other men in the 
island are killed, 158 and 154. 
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lis banished in consequence, and 
becomes mine to the child of 
Lycurgus king of Nemea, 215 to 
217. 

JCARUS, Son of Daedalus. 
Flies away from Crete with 
his father, but falls into the sea 
and is drowned, 52 and 53. 

Idas, Carries off Marpessa in a 
winged chariot, 20. Is preferred 
by her to the god Apollo, 21 
and 22. 

hw. Wife of Athamas, and step- 
mother of PhrizQS and Helln, 
63 and IM. Tries to get 
Phrixus put Id death, 148 and 
140. Is killed in trying to 
escape from her husband in his 
madness, 63 and 150. 

Jo, Daughter of a king of Argos. 
Is belored by Zeus, and changed 
by him into a white cow to save 
her from Hera, 31. Hera gets 
possession of the cow and putb 
her under the charge of the 
watchman Argus, 31. She is 
rescued by Hermes, 31 and 32. 
Hera however conti.nue8 to tor- 
ment her till she is protected by 
the king of Egypt who marries 
her, 32 and 33. 

lohatis. King of Lvcia. Receires 
Bellerophon kindly, 47 ; but at 
the request of rroetus, sends 
him on dangerous missions in 
the hope of hit being killed, 47 
to 50 ; until, finding that be is 
under the protection of the gods, 
he begs him to settle in the 
country and gires him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, 51. 

Jolaus. A cousin of Heracles. 
Accompanies him. on hiseipedi- 
tion to destroy the Lemean 
Hydra, 115 and 116. 
I<dcu8. The city of King Pelias, 
151. Jason sets ont from lolcus 
in quest of the Golden Fleece, 
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152 and 153. Heturns with tlie 
Fleece, 171. Is obliged to leave 
the city, 178. 

lole. Daughter of Eurytns king of 
Oechalia. Is sought in marriage 
by Heracles, but refused to him 
by her father, 137 and 138. 

Iphides, Son of Amphitryon and 
Alcmene, and half-brother of 
Heracles, 108 and 109. 

Iphidua. (1) The owner of a 
famous herd of cattle demanded 
by I^eleus king of Pylos in re- 
turn for the hand of his daughter 
Pero, 69. (2) Grandson of the 
above. Melampns instructs him 
how to propitiate the gods and 
obtain an (ieir, 71 and 72. 

Iphiius. Son of Enrvtus, king of 
Oechalia. Is killed by Heracles 
in a fit of anger, 188. 

hthmttt. The neck of land which 
connects the peninsula of Pelo- 
ponnesus with the rest of Greece. 




their return from CoTcETi, 171. 
Halt/, Heracles passes through 
the country when driving home 
the cattle of Geryon to Mycenae^ 
130. 

JASON. Nephew of Pelias, 
king of lulcus, by whom ha 
is sent to fetch the Golden 
Fleece, 152. Reaches Colchis, 
159; and accomplishes thetNtks 
demanded by Ae^tes, 160 to 164. 
Obtains possession of the Fleece 
by the help of Medea, and es- 
capes with her, 165. Is purified 
by Circe from the blood of Ab- 
sy tus, 167. Arrives at lolcus 
and shows Pelias the Golden 
Fleece, 171. Goes to Corintli, 
where King Creon offers him 
Glance for nis wife, 173. Pre- 
sents her with a marriage-robe 
which, unknown to him, has 
been poisoned by Medea, 174. 
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Se^s Medru drive hwny in her 
dmgon-car, 175. 
Jocastfi. Wife of Ln'ius king of 
Thebes, and mr tber of Oedipus, 
205. Marries Oedipus, not 
knowing who he is, 207 and 
208. When it is discovered, she 
hangs herself in her despair and 
grief, 209. 

J^aDYBISTH. a wonderful 
house made for MinoM king 
of Crete bjr the artiHt Daedalus, 
52 iind 186. Theseus enters it 
and kills the Minotaur, 189 and 
190. 

iMiua. King of Thebes and hus- 
ttand of Jocasta. Exposes his son 
Oedipus on Mt. Cithaeron, 
205. Is killed by his son un- 
knowingly, 206 and 207. 

Laud of Shades. See Lower 
World. 

fjaodamaa. Son of Eteocles. Suc- 
ceeds his father as king of 
Thebes, and is killed in fighting 
against' the Kpigoni, 225. 

Laomedon. King of Troy, and 
father of Ganymede, Hesinue 
and Friam. Tries to cheat the 
ffods Apollo and Poseidon, and 
18 punished by them, 126. Re- 
ceives from Zeus two horses of 
the gods to ccns'tle him for the 
lot« of Qanymede, 127. Pro- 
mises the horses to Heracles if 
he will deliver Ilesione from the 
monster, but £iils to keep his 
word, 126 and 127. Is punished 
by Heracles for his faithlessness, 
140. 

ZapUhae. The subjects of Piri- 
thoiis the friend of Theseus, 105. 
Thev conquer the Centaurs with 
the help of Theseus, 196. 
Lida. Wife of Tpmdareus king of 
Sparta. Mames 2ieu8 in the 
form of a swan, and becomes 
t he mother of Pollux and Helena, 
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as well as pf Castor and Cly* 
tsemnestra, 200. 
Lemnos. An island inhabited by 
women only. The Argonauts 
rest there on tlieir way to Col- 
chis, 153 and 154. 
Lemi. The city near which wa3 
the abode of the Lemeun 
Hydra destroyed by Heracles, 
115. 
Leto. Marries Zeus, and becomes 
the mother of Apollo and Arte- 
mis, 23 and 24. Begs her chil- 
dren to punish Niobe, 80. 
Zrf^a. The country of Antaeus. 
Heracles wrestles with him, 188. 
Lichan. A herald. Brings to 
Heracles the robe poisoned by 
Deianira which causes him such 
agony that he beats lichss to 
dea^h against the rocks, 145 
and 146. 
Lower World. Pluto is made 
king of the Lower World, 5. 
Persephone is carried off to it 
bv Pluto, 16 to 18. The Bana- 
'iclos are condemned to never- 
ending punishment, 87 and 88. 
Tantalus is condemned to a 
similar punishment, 78. Al- 
cestis is aUowed to return f^m 
the Lower World, 94. Heracles 
goes there to fetch Cerberus, 
185 to 187. Theseus and Piri- 
thoQs descend with the in- 
tention of carrying off Per- 
sephone, 199 to 202. Castor 
and Pollux spend alternate days 
in Olympus and in the Lower 
World, 201. The helmet of 
Pluto is lent to Perseus, 97. 
Lfjoia, The country of King 
Inbates. Bellerophon slays the 
Chimaera, and afterwards settles 
in the country, 47 to 51. 
Lycomidis, King of part of ths 
island of Scyros, 202. Kills 
Theseus by treachery, 208. 
Lycurgue, King of Nemea. TIm 
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Nemcan gtinies are instituted in 
memory of his child by the 
heroes marching through his 
country on their way to Thebes, 
216 to 217. 

Lydia, Tlie country of Queen 
Omphale, -whom Heracles serves 
as a slave for three years, 189 
and 140. 

Lynccus. Son of Aegyptus. Is 
saved from death by his wife 
llypermnestra, 36. Succeeds 
Danaus as king of Argos, 37. 



JlfARPESSA. Daughter of 
Evenus. Runs away with 
Idas, 20. Prefers him to the 
god Apollo, 21 and 22. 

Medea. Daughter of Aeetes king 
of Colchis. Helps Jason to win 
the Qolden Fleece, and e^cnpes 
with him, 161 to 165. Kills 
her brother Absyrtus, 166. Is 
purged by Circe from the ntnin 
of blood, 167. Deceives Talos 
and makes him destroy himself, 
169 and 170. Deludes the 
daughters of Pelias into killing 
their father, 172 and 173. 
Sends a poisoned robe to Glauce, 
174. Flees away from Corinth 
in her dragon-car, 175. Is at 
the court of Aegeus at Athens 
when Theseus arrives, 183. Her 
plan for poisoning him fails, and 
she flees away in her winged car, 
183 and 184. 

Mediterranean. The sea which one 
of the Giants is in the act of 
crossing when buried by Athene 
under the island of Sicily, 6. 
Europa is carried across it by 
Z«U8, 58. 

Mf'dusa, One of the three Qor- 
gons. Is killed by Perseus, 96 
to 08. Her head turns his 
enemicH to stone, 101. 

Megara. ' Daughter of Creon, king 
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of Thebes. Becomes the wife 
of Heracles, 112. Dies, 137. 

Melampvs. I>earns the language 
of birds and insects, 68 ; and the 
art of knowing the future, 72. 
Obtains the cattle of Iphiclus 
for his brother Bins, 69 to 72. 
Restores the reason of the 
daughters of Proetus, 73 and 74. 

Mdeager, Son of Oeneus and 
Althaea, king and queen of 
Oalydon. Takes part in the 
great boar-hunt which Atalanta 
also attends, and dies in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with his 
uncles, 83 to 88. 

Mllanion, Wins the race with 
Atalanta by the help of three 
golden apples which he drops 
at intervals, 89 and 90. 

Mhios, King of Crete. Father of 
Ariadne and Phaedra. Refuses 
to let Daedal us leave his country, 
52. Is sent a bull for sacrifice 
by Poseidon, but fails to kill it, 
122. Receives Heracles who de- 
livers him from the mad bull, 1 22 
and 123. Is furnished by Heph- 
aestus with an iron watchman, 
169. Demands from the Athe- 
nians a tribute of seven youths 
and seven maidenn, 186. Hears 
that Theseus has slain the Mi- 
notaur and carried off his daugh- 
ter Ariadne, 190 and 191. Gives 
bis daughter Phaedra in mar> 
riage to Theseus, 197. 

Minotaur. A monster, half man, 
half bull, who lived in the 
Labyrinth of Crete, 187. Is 
killed by Theseus, 189 and 190. 

Mint/ae, The subjects of King 
Erginus. They are conquered 
by Heracles and obliged to pay 
tribute to the Thebans, 112. 

Moors. Name eiven to the people 
of Africa, burnt black by 
Fliaethon, 41. 

Muses, Nine beautiful goddesses 
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of poetry, art and science. They 
teach a riddle to the Sphinx, 207. 
They sing at the marriage of 
Ero8 and Psyche, 243. 
Mycinae. A city of Q recce. 
Perseus exchanges his kingdom 
of Argos for the cities of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, 103. The 
right of his son Electryon to 
succeed is disputed by Pterelaus, 

104. Amphitryon comes to 
• Mycenae to sue for Alcmene, 

but is obliged to leave on ac- 
count of the unintentional 
murder of Electryon, 105. 
Sthenelus drives away Alc- 
mene and seizes the kingdom, 

105. His son Eurystheus suc- 
ceeds him as king, 109. He- 
racles goes to Mycenae and 
serves Eurystheus for twelve 
years, 113. 

Myttia. A country of Asia Minor. 
The Argonauts land on their 
way to Colchis, and leave He- 
racles and Hylas behind when 
they sail away, 1 55 and 1 56. 

JJAXOS. An island, the favour- 
ite land of the god Dionysus, 
66 and 67. He finds Ariadne on 
the island and marries her, 191 
and J 02. 

yUeiU. King of Pylos. De- 
miinds the cattle of J phiclus in 
return for the hand of his 
daughter Pero, 69. Gives her 
in marriage to Bias, 72. He- 
fuses to purge Heracles from 
the murder of Iphitus, 138. 
HeracKs marches against him 
and kills him and ail his family, 
142. 

Jtfemea. A city of Greece. He- 
racles goes there to kill the 
Memean lion, 1 13. The Nemean 
Games are instituted in memory 
of the child of King Lycui^us, 
215 to 217. 
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Nireiu. A sea-god. Is com- 
pelled by Heracles to tell him 
how to obtain the golden apples 
from the Garden of the Ileeper- 
idcs, 132. 

Neuu8. A CSentaur. Gerries 
Deianira across the river and 
tries to run away with her, but 
is shot by Heracles with a 
poisoned arrow, 144. 

Nestor. Son of Neleus kins of 
Pylos. The only member of the 
family of Neleus left alive after 
the revenge of Heracles, 142. 

Niobe. Daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Amphion king of 
Thebes. Boasts of her supe- 
riority to the goddess Leto, and 
is punished by having all her 
children taken from her at once, 
80 to 83. 

QCEANU3. The great stream 
that flows right rounQ the 
world. The horses of Helios 
bathe in it every eveninff, 80. 
The Goigons live on an island 
in Oceanus, 07. On an island in 
Oceanus lives the three-head»d 
king Geryon, whose cattle He- 
racles is sent to fetch, 128. The 
golden apple-tree from which 
the Garden of the Hesperides 
grows, is planted by Hexa in 
Oceanus, 131 and 132. 

Oeckalia. The capital of Eurytus 
king of Euboea. The city is 
destroyed by Heraclen, 145. 

Oeffipus. Son of Lai'us and 
Jocasta, kiig and queen of 
Thfbcs. Is exposed by his pa- 
rents on Mt Cithaeron because 
of the prediction that he shall 
kill his father and marry bis 
mother, 205. Is found by a 
herdsman and taken to Polvbus 
king of Corinth who adopts 
him, 206. Kills his father not 
knowing who he Is, 207. . GKms to 
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Thebes whore he delivers the 
countnr from the Sphinx, and is 
rewnrded with the kingdom and 
tho hnnd of Jocasta, 207 and 
208. Puts out. his ejes in de- 
pp-.ir, on discovering his parent- 
a«rn, 209. Is banished from 
Thebes, and finds a refuge at 
Athens, where he dies, 210 and 
211. 

Oeneus. King of Calydon, and 
father of Melonger and Deia- 
nira. Inaugurates the great 
Calydonian boar-hunt, 83 to 88. 
Receives Heracles, who comes 
to sue for Deianirn, 142. 

Oefiomdus. King of Elis. Makes 
all th*» euitoitj of his daughter 
Hippodamia, vie with him in a 
ch>irior-race, and is killed in 
racing with Pelops, 77 to 79« 

Oeta, Mt, Heracles ascends the 
mountain and builds his funeral 
pile upon it, 146. 

OtymjmSf Mt. The al^o.le of the 
godn, 2. The Ginnts try to 
elinib up into it, 5 ami 6. Bc- 
nicter comes down from it to 
tlic earth, 10 and 17- Hera 
drives Leto from it, 23; but 
afterwards receivrs her back 
again, 24. Hera descends- from 
it to give bad advice to Semele, 
61. Zeus descends and shows 
liinirHf to Srniele in god-like 
spb'ndour, 62. Dionysus and 
Scmele are received among the 
goils, 67. Tantalus is allowed 
^'•metimes to ascend to Mt. 
Olympus, 76. Ganymede is 
brought to Mt. Olympus by tho 
twiorol eagle of Zeu^, 127. 
Heracles is enthroned as a g(xl, 
147. Ppyche is received among 
the Immortals, 248. Heracles 
drites the horses of Diomedes 
to ihe fo t of Mt. Olympus, 124. 

Omphale. Quceil of Lydia. He- 
racles sells himticlf to her as a 
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slave for three years, 139 and 
140. 

One-eyed, The, Monstrous children 
of Uranus and Gaea, 1. Are 
thrust into Tartarus, 2 and 3. 
Are released by Zeus, and forge 
weapons for him, 4. 

Oracle. A temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, where the god Touch- 
safed prophetic answers (also 
called Oracles) to those who 
came to enquire concerning the 
future. Answers are given to 
Cadmus, 66 ; Oeiiomau«, 77 ; 
Acrisius, 96 ; the parents of 
Andromeda, 99; Heracles, 113 
and 139 ; the Trojans, 126 ; Pe- 
lias, lAl; the Athenians, 203; 
Oedipus, 206; Adrastus, 2 1 3 ; 
Alcmaeon, 227 ; the parents of 
Psyche, 231. 

Orpheus. Deli vers the Argonaut s 
from the Sirens by overpower- 
ing their song, 168. 

Oesay Mt. The Giantjs propose 
to sot up this mountain on the 
top of Mt. Polion, and so 
climb up to Olympus, 6. 

Olhrys, Mt, The mountain 
from which the old gods fight 
with the younger ones, 4. 

Otiis, Son of Poseidon and brother 
of Ephialtes, 27. He and his 
brother fight against the gods 
and make Ares prisoner, 28. 
They are killed through a device 
of Artemis, 28. 

pALLANT/DAK Sons of Pal- 
las, the brother of Aegeus, 
177. They lav a plot to kill 
thoir Uncle and Theseus, 184. 

Pallaif. Brother of Aegeus king 
of Athens, 177. 

Pandora. Is fashioned by Heph- 
aestus out of clay, and endowed 
with gifts by all the gods, 10. 
Is sent to be the wife of Epi- 
nietheus, and takes with her, 
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M her dowry, a caaket full of 
Biaeaaea and Carea, 10 and 11. 

Pamatiua, A moontain aacred to 
the goda. Zeua provea it to be 
the centre of the earth, 14. The 
cheat in which Deucalion and 
Pyrrha hare been preaerred 
during the Flood, atranda there, 
14. The mcred Oracle of Apollo 
ia located in Delphi, a city on 
Mt. Famaaaua, 66. 

Parthenopaeut, One of the Seven 
Heroea who marched against 
Thebea, 218. 

Peaatufi, A beautiful winged 
none. Bellerophon becomea 
hia maater, ia taught by the 
goddesa Athene how to control 
him, and by his help overcomes 
the Chimaera, 48 to 60. 

P^iaa. King of lolcus, 161 ; and 
father of Alcestia, 92. Qires 
his daughter in marriage to 
Adnietua, 02 and 03. Sends 
Jason to fetch the GoUIen Fleece, 
152. . Kills the father of Jason 
during his absence, 171. Is put 
to death by his own daughters, 
through the treachery of Medea, 
172 and 173. 

Pilion, Aft, The Giants propose 
to climb up fr(>m this mountain 
to Olympus, 6. 

Peloponnesus, A peninsula of 
Greece, named after Pelops, 70. 

Pdopa, Is killed by his father, 
and served up to the gods at a 
banquet, 76 ;butis brought to life 
again by Zeus, 76. Is dispos- 
sessed of his kingdom of Phi*ygia, 
77 . Travels to Elis, and through 
craft conquers Oenomaus in the 
chariot-race, 77 to 70. Marries 
Hippodamia, and becomes king 
of kis, 70. 

Perigune. Daughter of the Fir- 
bender, one of the robbers slain 
by Theseus on his way to 
.Athens, 180. 
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FSro. Daughter of Keleus, king 
of Fvloa, 69. Becomes the wife 
of Bv^ 72. 

Pen^pkoni, Daughter of Deme- 
ter. Is carried off by Pluto to 
. be queen of the Lower World, 
16 to 18. Sends back Alcestia 
to live again for a time in the 
Upper World, 04. Beceivea 
Hei^adea when he visits the 
Lower World, 186. Girea 
Psyche the casket for which she 
has been sent by Aphrodite, 
212. 

PerwHt, Son of Zens and DanaS, 
06 and 06. Is sent by the king 
of the island where hia mother 
has taken refuge, to fetch the 
head of Medusa, 06 to 08. Bea- 
cuea Andromeda from the mon- 
ster, and is married to her, 09 to 
101. Returns with the hiead of 
.Medusa, and rescues hia mother 
from the king, who wants to 
marrv her, 101. Kills hie 
grandfather unintentionally, and 
succeeds to the kingdom of 
Argos, 102; but excfikngea it 
for the cities of Mycenae and 
Tirvns, 103. 

Phaedra. Daughter of Minos king 
of Crete. Is married to Theseus, 
107. Loves Hippolytus and 
asks him to many har, 107. 
Causes his death when he re- 
fuses, and then hangs herself in 
despair, 108. 

PhaeUon, Son of Helios, 30. 
Obtains leave from his father to 
drive the chariot of the' aun for 
a single day, 40. Falls from it, 
and is killed by a thunderbolt, 
41. 

Phigetts. Purges Alcmaeou from 
the stain of blood, and gives him 
his daughter in marriage, 227. 
Sends his sons to kill Alcmaeon 
on account of hia faithlessness, 
229. 
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Phenicia. The home of Europa 
and OadmuB, 54. 

J*hineus. ( 1 ) Brother of Cephens. 
Disputes the right of Perseus to 
marry Andromeda, and is turned 
to stone, 100 and 101. (2) A 
seer whom the Argonauts de- 
liver from the Harpies, 157 and 
158. 

Pholus. One of the Centaurs. En- 
tertains Heracles in his cave, 
117 and lis. 

Phrixits. Son of King Athamas, 
and brother of Helie. His step- 
mother lays A plot to kill him, 
. but he is rescued by a Golden 
Bam and carried awaytoColchip, 
where he marries the daughter 
' of King Aeetes, 148 to 150. 

Phrygia, Trie country of Tanta- 
lus, 75. His son Pelops is driven 
away from his kingdom, 77. 

Phylaciui, Inherits the cuttle of 
his father Iphiclus, 69. Agrees 
to give them to Melampus if he 
will tench him how his Eon may 
propitiate tlie gods and obtain 
an heir, 70 to 72. 

Phvleus. Son of Augeas king of 
Elis. Refuses to bear false 
witness against Heracles, and is 
banished by his father, 1 20 and 
.121. Heracles restores him, 
and makes him king, 142. 

Pillars of Heracles. Two moun- 
tains of rock set up by Heracles 
in the sea between Europe and 
Africa, 128. 

Pirithniis. King of the Lapithae. 
Forms a friendship with 
Theseus, 195; who helps him 
to defeat the Centaurs, 196. 
Pirithods is compelled to sit for 
ever on an iron seat in the 
Lower World, 200 and 202. 

Pluto, Son of Cronus, 4. Is made 
king of the Lower World, 6. 
Carries off Persephone, 16 to 
18. Allows Sisypnus to return 
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to the earth for a single day, 44. 
Allows Heracles to take Cer- 
berus to the Upper World on 
condition thut he captures him 
without weapons, 18H. 

Podarces. Son of Laomedon king 
of Troy. Is rescued by his 
sister Hesione when the town 
is sacked by Heracles, 140. 
Keceives the name of Priam, 
141. 

Pollux, Son of Zpus nnd Leda, 
and brother of Castor, 200 and 
201 . Kescues his sister Helena, 
201. Takes part in the expe* 
dition of the Argonauts, 157. 
Petition^ Zeus that he and his 
brother Castor may be allowwl 
to share the same fate, 201. 

Poli/bu8, King of Corinth, 205. 
Adopts Oedipus, 206. 

Polyntces. Son of Oedipus and 
^focasta. Is banished fVom 

• Thebes by his brother Eteocles, 
nnd takes refuge with Adrastus 
king of Argos, 212 and 213. 
Induces Adrastus to march an 
army against Thebes, 213. 
Accepts his brother's challenge 
to single combat, in which he 
gives and receives a mortal 
blow, 220. 

Postidon. Son of Cronus, 4. The 
sea is made subject to him,' 4 
and 5. Gives Idas a winged 
chariot in which to carry off 
Marpessa, 20. Becomes the 
father of Otns and Ephialtes, 
27. Punishes Cassiopea for 
being vain of her beauty, 99. 
Gives Pterelaus a golden hair 
which preserves him from 
deaUi, 107. Sends Idinos a bull 
for sacrifice, and punishes him 
for keeping it back, 122. 
Punishes Laomedon for his 
faithlessness, 126. The Argo is 
dedicated to Poseidon, 171. 
Poseidon disputes with Athene 
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the' guardiaDship of Athens, 
176. At the request of Theseus, 
he creates the monster that 
destroys Hippolytus, 108. 

Priam, See Podarces, 

Proetus, KingofArgos. Cleanses 
Bellerophon from the murder of 
his brother, 45; but thinking 
he has done him an ii\]uiy, sends 
him to lobates, whom he desires 
to kill him, 46. Sends to beg 
Melampus to restore his daqgh- 
ters to their right minds, 78 and 
74. 

Prometheus, Brings down fire to 
the earth against the will of 
Zeus, 9 and 10. Is chained, as 
a punishment, to Mt. Cauca- 
sus where an eagle preys upon 
his liver, 12. Is deliTered by 
Heracles, 12. Warns his son 
Deucalion of tiie great Flood 
about to take place, 13. 

peyvhe. Is hated by Aplirodite 
on account of her beauty, 231. 
Is carried away by the Wind- 
god, and secretly married to 
Eros, 232 and 233. She dis- 
obeys his command that she 
shall never seek to see him, and 
he is obliged t > leave her, 236. 
Psyche enters the service of 
Aphrodite, who requires her to 
accomplish hard tasks, 237 to 
242. Zeus gifts Psyche with 
immortality, and sanctions her 
mi^rriage with Eros, 243. 

Ptereldus. Grandson of Perseus 
and king of the Teleboae. Dis- 
putes the right of Electryun to 
the cities of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, 104. Amphitryon leads 
an expedition against him, and 
conquers h i m through the treach- 
ery of his daughter, 106 and 107. 

Pyloa. The home of Melampus, 
68; also of King Neleus and 
his daughter Pero, 60. Heracles 
"conquers the city, 142. 
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Pyrrha. Wife of Deucalion, who 
is saved with him in a wooden 
chest at the time of the great 
Flood, 18 to 15. 

Pytkia. The Priestess of Apollo, 
through whom the prophetic 
answers vouchsafed by the god 
were tranomitted, 55. Answers 
are given by her to Cadmus, 
56; to Heracles, 118; to the 
Athenians, 203; to Oedipus, 
206. An answer is refused to 
Heracles, 130. 



J?HEA. Wife of Cronos, 2. 
Saves her son Zeus from 

being devoured by his father, 3. 
Borne, Heracles passes the spot 

where Rome was afterward! 

built, in bringing the cattle of 

Geryon*to Mycenae, 180. 

QALMONEda. King of Elis. 

^ Tries to imitate Zens, and is 
destroyed by a thunderbolt, 42 
and 48. 

Sciron, One of the robbers killed 
by Theseus on his journey to 
Athens, 181. 

Scyroe. The island wherd Theseus 
proposed to spend the last days 
of his life, 202. He ia trea- 
cherously killed there bv L^co- 
medes, 208. The Athenians 
fetch his bones from the island, 
203 and 204. 

Selene. Goddess of the moon. 
Loves Endymion, SO. 

SemelS, Daughter of Cadmns and 
Harmonia. Is secretly married 
to Zeus, 61. Preraifs on him 
to come to her clothed in the 
glory of ihe gods, and dies at 
the sight, 61 and 62. Is gifted 
by Zeus with immortalitj, 67* 

Shadow-leader, The conductor of 
dead souls to the Lower World, 
He takes Alcestis tliitber, Hi, 
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SkVy. The goddess Athene 
buries one of the Giants beneath 
the island, ^. Persephone is 
carried o£f from it by the god 
Pluto, 16. Daedalus flies to it 
from the island of Crete, 53. 

Silenus, Plays with Dionysus 
when a child, 64. Follows him 
in his journey throu£;h the 
world, 65 and 66 ; and helps to 
celebrate his 'marriage with 
Ariadne, 192. 

Sirens. Treacherous sea-nymphs, 
who attract sailors by tneir 
magic singing and then tear 
them to pieces. The Ai^gonauts 
escape them through listening 
to the song of Orpheus, 1 68. 

Sisi/phus, Kiugof (/orinth. Tries 
to cheat Igodn as well as men, 
and is tormented in the Lower 
World with an unending 
punishment, 43 ai*d 44. 

Sparta, The country of King 
Tyndareus, husband of Leda. 
Theseus and Pirithous go there 
and carry off Helena, 199. 

Spariu The warriors who sprang 
from the dragon's teeth sown 
by Cadmus, 58. 

Sphinx. A monster with the head 
of a woman and the body of a 
lioness. She propounds a riddle 
and devours everyone who fails 
to answer it, 207 and 208. Oedi- 
pus guesses the riddle, and the 
Sphinx dies, ^08. 

Sthenelus, Brother of Electryon. 
Drives his niece Alcmeue and 
her brother from Mycenae, and 
seizea the kingdom, 105. Be* 
comes the father of Eurystheus, 
109. 

Storm-foot. One of the Harpies 
from whom the Argonauts de- 
liver Pbineus, 157 and 158. 

Stretcher, The. One of the robbers 
killed by Theseus on his way to 
Athens, 181 and 182. 
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Stymphalue, A city in Arcadin. 
Heracles drives away the birds 
that infest the Stymphalian 
lake. 121 and 122. 

Styx. A river of the Lower World, 
by which the gods swore an in- 
violable oath, 40 ; 62. 

Swift-wing. One of the Harpies 
from whom Phineus is delivered 
by the Argonauts, 157 and 158. 

Syria. lo travels to Syria to find 
her child, 33. 

JUENARUS, MT. Psyche ia 
directed to go there to find an 
entrance to the Lower World, 
240. 

Taloa. An iron watchman, made 
by Hephaestus for Minos king of 
Crete. Medea deludes him into 
killing himself, 169 and 170. 

TXtntaltu. King of Phrygia, 65; 
and father of Niobe, 80. Kills his 
son Pelops and offers the fiesh 
to the gods at a banquet, 75. Is 
condemned in the Lower World 
to an unending punishment, 76. 

Tartarus. A dark pit below the 
earth into which the hundred- 
armed and one-eyed monsters 
are banished by Uranus, 2. 
They are released by Zeus, and 
the old gods whom he has 
defeated, take their place, 4. Ty* 
phoeus is thrust into TaHams, 7. 

Tsfamon. Receives the beautiful 
Hesione as a reward for having 
been the first to scale the wnUs 
of Troy, 140. 

Te/ehoae. The subjects of King 
Pterelaus. They are sent on an 
embassy to Electryon, and a 
quarrel takes place, 104. Am- 
phitryon marches against them 
at the desire of Alcmene, and 
cunqoers theii^ laud, i05 to 107. 

Thebei. Built by the descendants 
of Cadmus, 59. A wall is built 
round it by means of the song 
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of Amphion, 50 and 60. Alcmene 
takes shelter there when driven 
by Sthenelos from Mycenae, 1 05. 
Amphitryon delivers the city 
from the destroying Fox, 106. 
Heracles is bom in Thebes, 108 
and 1 10. He delivers the land 
from the tribute imposed by the 
Minyae, 111 and 112 ; but leaves 
the city after his madness, 113. 
Lai'us and Jocasta are king and 
queen of Thebes, and Oedipus is 
born there, 205. Oedipus de- 
livers the land from the Sphinx, 
and becomes king, 207 and 208 ; 
but on the discovery of his pa- 
rentage, he is banished, 209 and 
210. His sons Eteocl es and Poly- 
niees succeed him, but Polyni.ces 
is banished by his brother, 212. 
Polynices goes to Argos, 212; 
and persuades Adrastus to lead 
an army against Thebes, 213. 
The Argives are defeated befui e 
Thebes, 218 to 220. Creon king 
of Thebes refuses burial to the 
Argives, and immures Antigone 
for disobeying his orders, 221 to 
223. The Epigoni march against 
Thebes, 224 and 225. The The- 
bans decide to abandon the city, 
225 and 226. The Epigoni and 
others re-peopio it, 226 and 227. 

l%ermodon, A river in Asia, near 
which was the country of the 
Amazons, 125. 

Thersander, Son of Polynices. 
Hade king of Thebes by the 
Epigoni, on their taking posses- 
sion of the city, 226. 

JTiiszus, Son of Aegeus king of 
Athens. Is brought up at 
Troezen by his mother Aethra, 
177 snd 178. Is cent by her to 
the court of his father at Athens, 
179. On his way there, he kills 
many robbers, — the Club-car- 
rier, 179 ; theFir-bender, 1 79 and 
130 ; Sciron, 181 ; the Stretcher, 
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181 and 182. Ketiches Athens, 
182 ; and is recognised by Ae- 
geus, 183. Medea's attempt to 
iK)ison him fails, 183. The 
Pallantidae are foiled in their 
plan to murder him, 184. 
Theseus captures the Bull of 
Marathon, 184 and 185. Goes 
to Crete as part of the tribute 
of seven youths and seven 
maidens, kills the Minotaur, 
and escapes with Arindne, J 87 
to 190. Is compelled to leave 
Arindne at Naxos, 191. Forgets 
to hoist the white sail, and thus 
causes the death of his &ther, 
192 and 108. Carries off Hip- 
polyta to be his wife, 193. 
Conquers the Amazons. 194 and 
195. Makes a friendship with 
Pirithoiis, and helps him to 
defeat the Centaurs, 1 05 and 1 06. 
Brects an Altar of Pity in the 
market-place of Athens, 100. 
Marries Phaedn^ 107* Prays 
for the death of Hippolytus, 108 
Joins Pirithotls in carrying off 
the beautiful Helena, 100; and 
descends with him to the Lower 
World to try and get possession 
of Persephone, 199. 1* inds him- 
self unable to leave a stone on 
which he had sat down for fi 
moment, 200; but after many 
years is released by Heracles, 
201 and 202. On his return to 
Athens, finds himself forgotten, 
' and retires to Scyros, 202* Is 
there killed treacherously by Ly- 
comedes,203.His bones are trans- 
ferred to Athens, 203 and 0C4. 

'I^race, The countrv of Diomedet, 
whose fierce horses Herncles 
goes to fetch, at the command 
of Eurystheus, 123. 

Tirmas, A blind seer of Thebes. 
Explains the visit of Zeus to 
Alcmene, 108. Foretells the 
fate of Oedipus, 205; and 225. 
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Advises the Tbebnns to abandon 
the city, 225. Goes with them, 
and dies during the flight, 226. 

Tirjpts, Peraeus excharges his 
kingdom cf Argos for the cities 
of Mvcenae and Tiryns, 103. 
The right of his son Elei^tryon 
to sncceed is disputed by Ftero- 
laus, 104. Sthenelus takes pos- 
session of tht) kingdom, 1 05. He 
is succeeded by Eurystheus, 
109. 

Titam, Titanides, Children of 
Uranus and Gaea, 2. The father 
of Prometheus was a Titan, 9. 

TVachia. A city of Greece. He- 
racles leaves Calydon for Tra- 
chis, 144 ; and goes from Trachis 
to Euboeti, 145. 

7Vij)od. A three-legged stool on 
which the Priestess of Apollo 
sat when uttering her divine 
predictionf, 55. Heracles car- 
ries off the sacred Tripod from 
Delphi, 139. 

D'iptolcmM. Is taught by Dc- 
niotcr how to sow corn and cul- 
tivate the land, 19. 

'IVoezen. The home of Aethra, wife 
of King Aegous,' 177. Theseus 
is brought up by her at Troezen, 
1 77 and 1 78. Helena is placed 
there under her care fur a timd, 
but is rescued by her brothers, 
199 and 201. 

7Voy. The country of King Ijho- 
mcdon, father of Ganymede. 
Apollo and Poseidon build a 
wall round Trov, and .punish 
Laomedon for withholding the 
reward ho has promised, 126. 
Heracles lands at Troy, and res- 
cues Hesione from the monster, 
126 and 127. Returns to pun- 
ish Laomeflon for his faithless- 
ness, and conquers the city, 140. 

Tydeut. Is driven from his coun- 
try on account of an uninten- 
tional munler, and goes for ro- 



fugo to Adrastus king of Argos, 
212 and 213. Takes part in the 
expedition against Thebes, 218. 
Bears a message to Eteocles, 
and distinguishes himself by 
feats of strength, 218. Is 
killed before Thebes, with all 
the other heroes, 220. 

'VyndareiU, King of Sparta, 1 99 ; 
and husband of Leda, 200. 

Typhoeus. A monster created by 
Gaea to fight against the gods, 
. 6. Is conquered by Zeus, and 
flung into Tartarus, 7. 

7JRANUS, God of the sky, 1. 
Is killed by his son Cronus, 2. 

pTT-^A'/^jE^/J/yGf ROCKS. The 
Argonauts pass through 

them in safety by the help of 

Hera, 168 and 169. 
Wind-god, Carries Psyche into 

the beautiful valley, 2:12. 

Brings her two sisters to see 

her, 234 ; and takes them home 

again, 235. 

C^EUS. Son of Cronus and Rhea. 
Is hidden m the island of 
Crete and nourished by the goat 
Amalthea,3. Makes war against 
his father and thrusts him into 
Tartarus, 4. Marries Hera, 4. 
Conquers the Giants, 6; and 
Typhoeus, 7. Sends Pandora to 
bring Disease and Care into the 
-world, 10 and 11. Punishes 
Prometheus for bringing doWn 
fire to the earth, 12. Destroys 
the world by a Flood, 13 and 
14; and allows Deucalion and 
Pyrrba to re- people it, 14 and 
15. Stops the fight about to 
take place between Apollo and 
Idas, 21. Marries £eto and 
becomes the father of Apollo 
and Artemis, 23. Becomes the 
father of Endymion whom he 
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gifts wiH) perpetual sleep, 29. 
Hurls athuuderbolt at PhaSthon 
to prevent him from destroying 
t he earth, 4 1 . Carries off Europa 
in the form of a bull, 54 and 58. 
Marries Semele, and at her wish 
goes to her surrounded with the 
glorjr of the gods, 62. Raises 
her ftnom the Lower World to 
Olympus, 67. Conceals his son 
Dionysus from Hera, 63 ; and 
gifts him with divine power, 
64 and 65. Imposes a puninh- 
ment upon Apollo, 81. Marries 
Daoae in the form of a golden 
bliower, and becomes the fatber 
of Perseus, 95 and 96. Marries 
Alomene,and becomes the father 
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of Henicles, 108 and 109. De- 
crees that the next child bom 
of the race of Perseus shall rule 
over the cities of Mycenae and 
Tirvns, 109. 8«nds his sacred 
eagle .to steal away Ganymede, 
127. Interposes between He- 
racles and Apollo, 1 39. Punishes 
Hera for trying to destroy Hera- 
cles, 141. Marries Leda in tlie 
form of a swan, and becomes the 
father of Pollux and Helena, 
200. Grants the wish of Pol- 
lux to share the fate of his 
brother Castor, 201. Causes 
the two sons of Alcmaeon to 
grow up to manhood in a single 
night, 229. 
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